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THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ABROAD: 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA, 
By true Epiror. 


Cuap. I. 


She tawght ’hem to sew and marke, 
All maner of sylkyn werke, 
Of her they were ful fayne. 
Romance oF Emane, 


A SCHOOLMISTREss ought not to travel— 

No, sir! 

No, madam—except on the map. There indeed she may skip from 
a blue continent to a green one—cross a pink isthmus—traverse a Red, 
Black, or Yellow Sea, land in a purple island, or roam in an orange 
desert, without danger or indecorum.—There she may ascend dotted 
rivers, sojourn at capital cities, scale alps, and wade through bogs, 
without soiling her shoe, rumpling her satin, or showing her ankle. 
But as to practical travelling, real journeying and voyaging—oh, never, 
never, never ! 

How, sir!’ Would you deny to a Preceptress all the excursive plea- 
sures of locomotion 2 

By no means, miss. In the midsummer holidays, when the days are 
long, and the evenings are light, there is no objection to a little trip by 
the railway—say to Weybridge or Slough—provided always— 

Well, sir? 

That she goes by a special train, and in a first-class carriage. 

Ridiculous ! 

Nay, madam—consider her pretensions. She is little short of a 
Divinity. Diana, without the hunting! A modernized Minerva! 
The Representative of Womanhood in all its purity! Eve, in full 
dress, with a finished education! A Model of Morality—a Pattern of 
Propriety —the Fugle-woman of her Sex! As such she must be per- 
March.—vou, LX1v. NO. CCLY. x 
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006 The Schoolmistress Abroad. 


fect. No medium performance—no ordinary good-going, like that of 
an eight-day clock or a Dutch dial—will suffice for the character: she 
must be as correct as a prize chronometer. She must be her own 
Prospectus personified. Spotless in reputation, immaculate in her 
dress, regular in her habits, refined in her manners, elegant in her car- 
riage, nice in her taste, faultless in her phraseology, and in her mind— 
like—like— 

Pray what, sir? 

Why, like your own chimney-ornament, madam—a pure crystal 
fountain, sipped by little dove s of alabaster. 

A sweet pretty comparison! Well, go on, sir. 

Now look at travelling. At the best it is a rambling, scrambling, 
shift-making, strange-bedding, irregular-mealing, foreign - habiting, 
helter-skelter, higgledy- -piggledy sort of process. At the very least, 
a female must expect to be rumpled and dusted; perhaps draggled, 
drenched, torn, and roughcasted-—and if not bodily capsized or thrown 
a summerset, she is likely to have her straitest-laced prejudices up- 
set, and some of her most orthodox opinions turned topsyturvy. 
An accident of littke moment to other women, but to a schoolmis- 
tress productive of a professional lameness for life. Then she is cer- 
tain to be stared at, jabbered at, may be jeered at, and poked, pushed, 
and hauled at, by curious or officious foreigners—to be accosted by per- 
fect and impertect strangers—in short, she is liable to be revolted in 
her taste—shocked in her religious principles, disturbed in her temper, 
disordered in her dress, and deranged in her decorum. But you shall 
hear the sentiments of a Schoolmistress on the subject. 

Oh! a made-up letter ! 

No, miss,—a genuine epistle, upon my literary honour. Just look at 
the writing—the real copybook running-hand—not a ¢ uncrossed—-not 
an i undotted—not an illegitimate flourish of a letter, but each 7 and g 
and y turning up its tail “like the pug dogs, after one regular esta 
blished pattern. And pray observe her capitals. No sprawling K with 
a kicking leg—no troublesome W making a long arm across its neigh- 
bour, and especially no great vulgar D unnecessarily sticking out its 
stomach. Her H, you see, seems to have stood in the stocks, “her I to 
have worn a backboard, and even her S is hardly allowed to be 


crooked ! 





Cuap. Il. 


‘“Phoo! phoo ! it’s all banter,” exclaims the Courteous Reader. 

‘‘ Banter be hanged !” replies the Courteous Writer. ‘‘ But possibly, 
my good sir, you have never seen that incomparable schoolmistress, 
Miss Crane, for a Miss she was, is, and would be, even if Campbell’ s 
ast Man were to offer to her for the preservation of the species. One 

ght of her were, indeed, as good as a thousand, seeing that nightly 
a retires into some kind of mould, like a jelly shape, and turns out 
again in the morning the same identical face and figure, the same cor- 
rect, ceremonious creature, and in the same costume to a crinkle. But 
no—you never can have seen that She-Mentor, stiff as starch, formal 
as a Dutch hedge, sensitive as a Daguerreotype, and so tall, thin, and up- 

ight, that supposing the Tree of Knowledge to have been a poplar, she 
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was the very Dryad to have fitted it! Otherwise, remembering that 
unique image, all fancy and frost work—so incrusted with crisp and 
brittle particularities—so bedecked allegorically with the primrose of 
prudence, the daisy of decorum, the violet of modesty, and the lily of 
purity, you would confess at once that such a Schoolmistress was as 
unfit to travel—unpacked—as a Dresden China figure!” 

Excuse me, sir, but is there actually such a real ‘personage ? Real! 
Are there Real Natives—Real Blessings to Mothers—Real Del Monte 
shares, and Real Water at the Adelphi? Only call her* ***#*#* *#* 
instead of Crane, and she is a living, breathing, flesh and blood, skin 
and bone individual! Why, there are dozens, scores, hundreds of her 
Ex-Pupils, now grown women, who will instantly recognise their old 
Governess in the form with which, mixing up Grace and Gracefulness, 

she daily prefaced their rice-milk, batter-puddings, or raspberry- 
bolsters. As thus: 

‘‘For what we are going to receive—elbows, elbows !—the Lord 
make us—backs in and shoulders down—truly thankful—and no chat- 
tering—amen.” 


Cuap. III. 


‘* Bur the letter, sir, the letter—” 

‘‘ The professional epistle,” adds a tall, thin Instructress, genteelly in 
at the elbows, but shabbily out at the fingers’ ends, for she has only 
twenty pounds per annum, with five quarters in arrear. 

The schoolmistress’s letter,” cries a stumpy Teacher—only a helper, 
but looking as important as if she were an educational coachwoman, 
with a team of her own, some five-and-twenty skittish young animals, 
without blinkers, to keep straight in the road of propriety. 

“ The letter, sir,” chimes in a half-boarder, looking, indeed, as if 
she had only half-dined for the last half-year. 

“Oh, I do so long,” exclaims one who would be a stout young 
woman if she did not wear a pinafore, ‘oh, I do so long to hear howa 
governess writes home ! 

“« Come, the letter you promised us from that paragon, Miss Crane.” 

That’s true. Mother of the Muses, forgive me! I had forgotten m 
promise as utterly as if it had never been made. If any one had fur- 
nished the matter with a file and a rope ladder it could not have 
escaped more clearly from my remembrance. A loose tooth could not 
more completely have gone out of my head. A greased eel could not 
more thoroughly have slipped my memory. But here is the letter, 
sealed with pale blue wax, and a device of the Schoolmistress’s own 
invention—namely, a note of interrogation (?) with the appropriate 

| motto, of ‘“ an answer required.” And in token of its authenticity, 
pray observe that the cover is duly stamped, except that of the foreign 
postmark only the three last letters are legible, and yet even from these 
one may swear that the missive has come from Holland ; yes, as cer- 
tainly as if it smelt of Dutch cheese, pickle-herrings and Schie * * #! 
But hark to governess! 


~~ +, al 


*“* My dear Miss Parfitt, 
‘Under the protection of a superintending Providence we have ar- 
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rived safely at this place, which as you know is a seaport in the Dutch 
dominions—chief city Amsterdam, 

‘*For your amusement and improvement I did hope to compose 2 
journal of our continental progress, with such references to Guthrie and 
the School Atlas as might enable you to trace our course on the Map 
of Europe. But unexpected vicissitudes of mind and body have to- 
tally incapacitated me for the pleasing task. Some social evening here- 
after 1 may entertain our little juvenile circle with my locomotive 
miseries and disagreeables; but at present my nerves and feelings are 
too discomposed for the correct flow of an epistolary correspondence, 
Indeed, from the Tower-stairs to Rotterdam I have been in one 
universal tremor and perpetual blush, Such shocking scenes and po- 
sitions, that make one ask twenty times a day, is this decorum ?—can 
this be manners ?—can this be morals? But I must not anticipate. 
Suffice it, that as regards foreign travelling it is my painful conviction, 
founded on personal experience, that a woman of delicacy or refine- 
ment cannot go out of England without going out of herself! 

‘* The very first step from an open boat up a windy shipside is an 
alarm to modesty, exposed as one is to the officious but odious atten- 
tions of the Tritons of the Thames. Nor is the steamboat itself a 
sphere for the preservation of self-respect. If there is any feature on which 
a British female justly prides herself, it is a correct and lady-like car- 
riage. In that particular I quite coincide with Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. 
Hannah More, and other writers on the subject. But how—let me ask 
—how is a dignified deportment to be maintained when one has to skip 
and straddle over cables, ropes, and other nautical hors d’euvres—to 
scramble up and down impracticable stairs, and to clamber into inac- 
cessible beds ? Not to name the sudden losing one’s centre of gravity, 
and falling in all sorts of unstudied attitudes on a sloppy and slippery 
deck. An accident that I may say reduces the elegant and the awkward 
female to the same level. You will be concerned therefore to learn that 
poor Miss Ruth had a fall, and in an unbecoming posture particularly 
distressing—namely, by losing her footing on the cabin flight, and 
coming down with a destructive launch into the steward’s pantry. 

‘For my own part, it has never happened to me within my remem- 
brance, to make a false step, or to miss a stair: there is a certain 
guarded carriage that preserves one from such sprawling dénowemens— 
but of course what the bard calls ‘the poetry of motion,’ is not to be 
preserved amidst the extempore rollings of an ungovernable ship. In- 
deed, within the last twenty-four hours, I have had to perform feats of 
agility more fit fora monkey than one of my own sex and species. 
Par example: getting down from a bed as high as the copybook-cup- 
board, and what really is awful, with the sensation of groping about with 
your feet and legs for a Hoor that seems to have no earthly existence. 
I may add, the cabin-door left ajar, and exposing you to the gaze of an 
obtrusive cabin-boy, as he is called, but quite big enough for a man. 
Oh, je ne jamais ! 

‘** As to the Mer Maladie, delicacy forbids the details; but as Miss 
Ruth says, itis the heizht of human degradation; and to add to the 
climax of our letting down, we had to give way to the most humiliat- 
ing impulses in the presence of several of the rising generation—dread- 
fully rude little girls who had too evidently enjoyed a bad bringing 
up. 
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‘To tell the truth, your poor Governess was shockingly indisposed, 
Not that I had indulged my appetite at dinner, being too much dis- 
gusted with a public meal in promiscuous society, and as might be ex- 
pected, elbows on table, eating with knives, and even picking teeth 
with forks! And then no grace, which assuredly ought to be said both 
before and after, whether we are to retain the blessings or not. But a 
dinner at sea and a school dinner, where we have even our regular 
beef and batter days, are two very different things. Then to allude to 
indiscriminate conversation, a great part of which is in a foreign lan- 
guage, and accordingly places one in the cruel position of hearing, 
without understanding, a word of the most libertine and atheistical sen- 
timents. Indeed, I fear I have too often been smiling complacently, 
not to say engagingly, when I ought rather to have been flashing with 
virtuous indignation, or even administering the utmost severity of ‘moral 
reproof, I did endeavour, in one instance, to rebuke indelicacy; but 
unfortunately from standing near the funnel, was smutty all the while 
I was talking, and as school « experience confirms, it is impossible to com- 
mand respect with a black on one’s nose. 

‘‘Another of our Cardinal Virtues, personal cleanliness, is totally im- 
practicable on ship-board: but without particularizing, I will only 
name a general sense of grubbiness; and as to dress, a rumpled and 
tumbled tout ensemble, strongly indicative of the low and vulgar pas- 
time of rolling down Greenwich Hill! And then, in such a costume 
to land in Holland, where the natives get up linen with a perfection 
and purity, as Miss Ruth says, quite worthy of the primeval ages! 
That, surely is bad enough—but to have one’s trunks ruminaged ‘like 
a suspected menial—to see all the little secrets of the toilette, “and all 
the mysteries of a female wardrobe exposed to the searching gaze of a 
male official—Oh, shocking ! shocking ! 

‘In short, my dear, it is my candid impression, as regards foreign 
travelling, that except for a masculine tallyhoying female, of the Di 
Vernon genus, it is hardly adapted to our sex. Of this at least I am 
certain, that none but a born romp and hoyden, or a girl accustomed 
so those new- -fangled pulleyhauley exercises, the Calisthenics, is fitted 
for the boisterous evolutions of a sea-voyage. And yet there are crea- 
tures calling themselves Women, not to say, Ladies, who will under- 

take such long marine passages as to Bombay in Asia, or New York 
in the New World! Consult Arrowsmith for the geographical de- 
grees, 

‘‘ Affection, however, demands the sacrifice of my own personal 
feelings, as my Reverend parent and my Sister are still inclined to pro- 
secute a Continental Tour. I forgot to tell you that during the voyage, 
Miss Ruth endeavoured to parlez francois with some of the foreign 
ladies, but as they did not understand her, they must all have been 


Germans. 

‘ My paper warns to conclude. I rely on your superintending vigi- 
lance for the preservation of domestic order in my absence. The hor- 
ticultural department I need not recommend to your care, knowing 
your innate partiality for the offspring of Flora—and the dusting of 
the fragile ornaments in the drawing-room you will assuredly not trust 
to any hands but your own. Blinds down of course—the ‘front-gate 
locked regularly at 5 p, m.—and I must particularly beg of your mu- 
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310 The Schoolmistress Abroad. 


sical penchant, a total abstinence on Sundays from the pianoforte, 
And now adieu. The Reverend T. C. desires his compliments to you, 
and Miss Ruth adds her kind regards with which believe me, 
** My dear Miss Parfitt, 
‘* Your afiectionate Friend and Preceptress, 
‘¢ Priscrtca Crane, 


“PS, I have just overheard a lady describing with strange levity, an 
adventure that befel her at Cologne. A fore ign postman invading her 
sleeping-apartment, and not only delivering a letter to her on her pil- 
low, but actually staying to receive his money and to give her the 
chance! And she lau: ghed and called him her Be d-post/ Ki donc! 
Fi donc !” 


Cuap. IV. 


Wei t—there is the letter— 

‘And a very proper letter too,” remarks a retired Seminarian, Mrs. 
Grove House, a faded, demure-looking old lady, with a set face so like 
wax, that any strong emotion would have cracked it’ to pieces. And 
never, except on a doll, was there a face with such a miniature set of 
features, or so crowned with a chaplet of little string-coloured 
curls. 

*“* A proper letter !—what, with all that fuss about delicacy and de- 
corum !" 

Yes, miss. At least proper for the character. A Schoolmistress is 
a prude by profession. She is bound on her reputation to detect im- 
proprieties, even as he is the best lawyer who discovers the most flaws. 
It is her cue where she cannot find an indecorum, to imagine it ;—just 
as a paid Spy is compelled, in a dearth of High Treason, to invent a 
conspiracy. In fact, it was our very Miss Crane who poked out an ob- 
jection, of which no other woman would have dreamt, to those little 
button-mushrooms called Pages. She would not keep one, she said, 
for his weight in gold. 

‘* But they are all the rage,” said Lady A. 

ee Everybody has one,” said Mrs. B. ~ 

™ They are so show v ' said Mrs. C. 

‘And so interesting !” lisped Miss D. 

** And so useful,” suggested Miss E. 

‘* | would rathe Tr part with half my servants,’ * declared Lady A, ‘‘than 
with my handsome Cherubino !”’ 

“Not a doubt of it,” re plied Miss Crane, with a gesture of the most 
profound acquiescence. ‘ But if J were a married woman, | would 
not have such a boy about me for the world—no, not for the whole 
terrestrial globe. A Pave is unquestionably very ad la mode, and very 
dashing, and very pretty, and may be very usfeul—but to have a youth 
about one, so beautifully dressed, and so indulged, not to say pam- 
pere d, and yet not exac tly tre vated as one of the family—I should cer- 
tainly expect that everybody would take him—” 

‘“« For what, pray, what ?” 

“* Why, for a natural son in disguise.” 
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Cuap. V. 


But to return to the Tour.— 

It is a statistical fact, that since 1814, an unknown number, bearing 
an indefinite proportion to the gross tctal of the population of the 
British Empire, have been more or less ‘‘ abroad.” Not politically, or 
metaphysically, or figuratively, but literally out of the kingdom, or as 
it is called in foreign parts. 

In fact, no sooner was the Continent opened to us by the Peace, than 
there was a general rush towards the mainland. An Alarmist, like old 
Croaker, might have fancied that some of our disatlected Merthyr 
Tydvil miners or underminers were scuttling the Island, so many of the 
natives scuttled out of it. The outlandish secretaries who sign pass- 
ports, had hardly leisure to take snuff. 

It was good, however fortrade. Carpet-bags and portmanteaus rose 
one hundred per cent. All sorts of Guide-books and Journey Works 
went off like wildfire, and even Sir Humphrey Davy’s ‘‘ Consolations 
in Travel,” was in strange request. Servants, whohad *‘ no objection 
to go abroad,” were snapped up like fortunes—and as to hardriding 
‘‘ Curriers,”’ there was nothing like leather. 

It resembled a geographical panic—and of all the Country and 
Branch Banks in Christendom, never was there such a run as on the 
Banks of the Rhine. You would have thought that they were going 
to break all to smash—of course making away beforehand with their 
splendid furniture, unrivalled pictures, and capital cellar of wines! 
However, off flew our countrymen and countrywomen, like migrating 
swallows, but at the wrong time of year; or rather like shoals of sal- 
mon, striving up, up, up against the stream, except to spawn Tours and 
Reminiscences, hard and soft, instead of roe. And would that they 
were going up, up, up still—for when they came down again, Ods, 
Jobs, and Patient Grizels! how they did bore and Germanize us, like 
so many flutes. 

It was impossible to go into society without meeting units, tens, hun- 
dreds, thousands of Rhenis! Tourists—travellers in Ditchland, and in 
Deutchland. People who had seen Nimagen and Nim-Again— 
who had been at Cologne, and at Koéln, and at Colon—at Cob-Longs 
and Cobléence—at Swang Gwar and at Saint Go-er—at Bonn—at Bone 
—and at Bong! 

Then the airs they gave themselves over the untravelled! How they 
bothered them with Bergs, puzzled them with Bads, deafened them 
with Dorfs, worried them with Heims, and pelted them with Steins! 
How they looked down upon them, asif from Ehrenbreitstein, because 
they had not eaten a German sausage in Germany, sour kraut in its 
own country, and drunk seltzer-water at the fountain-head! Whata 
donkey they deemed him who had not been to Assmanshauser—what a 
cockney who had not seen another Rat’s Castle besides the one in St. 
Giles’s! He was, as it were, in the kitchen of society, for to go *‘ up 
the Rhine” was to go up stairs ! 

Now this very humiliation was felt by Miss Crane; and the more 
that in her Establishment for Young Ladies she was the Professor of 
Geography, and the Use of the Globes. Moreover, several of her 
pupils had made the trip with their parents, during the vacations, and 
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treated the travelling part of the business so lightly, that in a rash hour 
the Schoolmistress determined to go abroad, Her junior sister, Miss 
Ruth, gladly acceded to the scheme, and so did their only remaining 
parent, a little, sickly, querulous man, always in black, being some sort 
of dissenting minister, as the “‘ young ladies” knew to their cost, for 
they had always to mark his new shirts, in cross-stitch, with the Reve- 
rend T. C. and the number—* the Reverend” at full length. 

Accordingly, as soon as the Midsummer holidays set in, there was 
packed—in | don’t know how many trunks, bags, and cap-boxes,—I 
don’t know what luggage, except that for each of the party there was 
a silver spoon, a knife and fork, and six towels. 

« And pray, sir, how far did your schoolmistress mean to go 2” 

To Gotha, madam. Not because Bonaparte slept there on his 
flight from Leipsic—nor yet from any sentimental recollections of 
Goethe—not to see the palace of Friedenstein and its museums—nor 
to purchase an ‘* Almanach de Gotha.” 

‘* Then what for, in the name of patience ?” 

Why, because the Berlin wool was dyed there, and so she could get 
what colour and shades she pleased. 


Cuap. VI. 


‘* Now of all things,” cries a Needlewoman, “I should like to know 
what pattern the Schoolmistress meant to work !” 

And so would say any one—for no doubt it would have been a pat- 
tern for the whole sex. All I know ts, that she once worked a hearth- 
rug, with a yellow animal, couchant, on a green ground, that was 
intended fora Panther in a jungle: and to do justice to the perform- 
ance, it was really not so very unlike a carroty-cat in a bed of spinach, 
But the face was a dead failure. It was not in the gentlewomanly 
nature, nor indeed consistent with the professional principles of Miss 
Crane, to let a wild, rude, ungovernable creature go out of her hands ; 
and accordingly the feline physiognomy came from her fingers as round, 
and mild, and innocent asthat of a Baby. In vain she added whiskers 
to give ferocity—’twas a Baby still—and though she put a circle of 
fiery red around each staring ball, still, still it was a mild, innocent 
Baby—but with very sore eyes. 

And besides the hearthrug, she embroidered a chair-cushion, for a 
seat devoted to her respectable parent—a pretty, ornithological design 
—so that when the Reverend T. C. wanted to sit, there was ready for 
him a little bird’s-nest, with a batch of speckled eggs. 

And moreover, besides the chair-bottom-——but, in short, between 
ourselves, there was so much Fancy work done at Lebanon House, 
that there was no time for any real. 


Cuapr. VII. 


Turre are two Newingtons, Butts, and Stoke :—but the last has 
the advantage of a little village-green, on the north-side of which 
stands a large brick-built, substantial Mansion, in the comfortable old 
Elizabethan livery, maroon-colour, picked out with white. It was an- 
ciently the residence of a noble family, whose crest, a deer’s-head, 
carved in stone, formerly ornamented each pillar of the front-gate; 
but some later proprietor has :emoved the aristocratical emblems, and 
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substituted two great white balls, that look like petrified Dutch-cheeses, 
or the ghosts of the Celestial and Terrestrial Globes, The house, never- 
theless, would still seem venerable enough, but that over the old panelled 
door, as if taking advantage of the fanlight, there sit, night and day, 
two very modern plaster of Paris little boys, reading and writing with 
all their might. Girls, however, would be more appropriate ; for, just 
under the first-floor windows, a large board intimates, in tarnished gold 
letters, that the mansion is ** Lebanon House, Establishment for Young 
Ladies. By the Misses Crane.” Why it should be called Lebanon 
House, appears a mystery, seeing that the building stands: not ona 
mountain, but in a flat; but the truth is, that the name was bestowed 
in allusion to aremarkably fine Cedar, which traditionally stood in the 
fore-court, though long since cut down as a tree, and cut up in Jeade 
pencils. 

The front-gate is carefully locked, the hour being later than 5 p.., 
and the blinds are all down—but if any one could peep through the 
short Venetians next the door, on the right-hand, into the Music Par- 
lour, he would see Miss Parfitt herself steaithily playing on the grand 
piano (for it is Sunday) but with no more sound than belongs to that 
tuneful whisper commonly called ‘ the ghost of a whistle.” But let us 
pull the bell. 

Sally, are the ladies at home ? 

‘¢ Lawk! sir!—why haven't you heard? Miss Crane and Miss Ruth 
are a-pleasuring on a Tower up the Rind—and the Reverend Mr. C. 
is enjoying hisself in Germany along with them.” 

* * * + * 

Alas! poor Sally! Alas! for poor short-sighted human nature ! 

‘* Why, in the name of all that’s anonymous, what is the matter ?” 

Lies! lies! lies! But it is impossible for Truth, the pure Truth, to 
exist, save with Omnipresence and Omniscience. As for mere mortals, 
they must daily vent falsehoods in spite of themselves. Thus, at the 
very moment, while Sally was telling us—but let Truth herself correct 
the Errata. 

For—‘‘ The Reverend Mr. C. enjoying himself in Germany—” 

Read-——“* Writhing with spasms in a miserable Prussian inn,” 
 For—‘‘ Miss Crane and Miss Ruth a-pleasuring on a tower up the 
Rind—” 

Read—“ Wishing themselves home again with all their hearts and 
souls,” 


Cuap. VIII. 


Ir was a grievous case ! 

To be taken ill, poor gentleman, with his old spasms, in such a place 
as the road between Todberg and Grabheim, six good miles at least from 
each, and not a decent inn at either! And in such weather too—unfit for 
anything with the semblance of humanity to be abroad—a night in 
which a Christian farmer would hardly have left out his scarecrow ! 

The groans of the sufferer were pitiable—but what could be done for 
his relief? on a blank desolate common without a house in sight—no, not 
ahut! His afflicted daughters could only try to sooth him with words, 
vain words—assuasive perhaps of mental pains, but as to any discourse 
arresting a physical ache,—you might as well take a pin to pin a bull 
with. Besides, the poor women wanted comforting themselves. Gra- 
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cious Heaven! Think of two single females, with a sick, perhaps an 
expiring parent—shut up in a hired coac h, on a stormy night, in a 
foreign land—ay, in one of its dreariest places! ‘Twas enough to 
have broken their hearts with grief and terror—to have unsettled their 
reason! The sympathy of a third party, even a stranger, would have 
been some support to them—the advice of a more composed individual 
a valuable assistance—but all they could get by their most earnest ap- 
als to the driver was a couple of unintelligible syllables. 

If they had only possessed a cordial—a flask of eau de vie! Such 
a thing had indeed been proposed and prepared, but alas! Miss Crane 
had wilfully left it behind. To think of Propriety producing such a 
travelling accompaniment as a brandy-bottle was out of the question. 
You might as well have looked for claret from a pitcher-plant! 

In the mean time the sick man continued to sigh and moan—his two 
girls could feel him twisting about between them. 

“Ob. my poor dear papa!’ murmured Miss Crane, for she did not 
“father” him even in that extremity. Then she groped again despair- 
ingly in her bag for the smelling- -bottle, but only found instead of it an 
article she had brought along with her, Heaven knows why, into Ger- 
many—the French mark! 

“ Oh—ah—ugh !—hah!”" grumbled the sufferer. ‘“Am I—to—die 
—on—the road!” 

‘* Is he to die on the road !” repeated Miss Crane through the front 
window to the coachman, but with the same result as before; namely, 
two words in the unknown tongue. 

‘** Ruth, what is yar vole ?” 

Ruth shook her head in the dark. 

**1f he would only drive faster,’’ exclaimed Miss Crane, and again 
she talked through the front window. M y good man—” (fefallig ?) 
‘* Ruth, what's gefallish ?” But Miss Ruth was as much in the dark as 
ever. ‘* Do, do, do, make haste to somewhere—” (Ja wohl!) That 
phlegmatic driver would drive her crazy ! 

Poor Miss Crane! Poor Miss Ruth! Poor Reverend T. C.! My 

heart bleeds for them—and yet they must remain perhaps for a full 
hour to come in that miserable condition, But no—hark—that gut- 
tural sound which like a charm arrests every horse in Germany as soon 
as ultered—* Burr-r.r-r-r !” 
The coach stops; and looking out on her own side through the rain 
Miss Crane perceives : low dingy door, over which by help. of a lamp 
she discovers a white board, with some great black fowl painted on it, 
and a word underneath that to her E nglish eyes suggests a difficulty in 
procuring fresh eggs. Whereas the Adler, instead of addling, hatches 
brood after "eee every year, till the number i is quite wonderful, of little 
red and black eagles 

However the Royal Bird receives the distressed travellers under its 
wing; but my pen, though a steel one, shrinks from the labour of 
scrambling and hoisting them from the Lohn Kutch into the Gast 
Haus. In plump, there they are—in the best inn’s best room, yet not 
a whit preferable to the last chamber that lodged the ‘‘ great V illiers.” 
But hark, they whisper, 

Gracious powers ! Ruth! ’ 

Gracious powers! Priscilla! 5 

(To be continued .) 


What a wretched hole ! 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR’S OMNIBUS, 


A thing of shreds and patches.—Suaxsrere. 
MUSIC AND POETRY. 


P.utarcu tells that after the total defeat and capture of the Athe- 
nian army in Sicily, under Nicias, every soldier who could repeat a 
Jine of Euripides was excepted from the cruel fate which befel his 
comrades in arms. We have all read the old legend of Pierre de 
Castelnan, the celebrated troubadour, who when he was seized by 
banditti, saved his life by singing a hymn to the Virgin. Later travellers 
have been ransomed under similar circumstances by their voices; and 
we are told, even now, that Rubini, detained by the peasantry in 
Spain, found his name alone a passport, and paid for permission to 
proceed by promising to sing a mass in the village church on his 
return. 

Farinelli, the celebrated singer, was knighted and made prime 
minister of Spain, “‘ an elevation which,” says Cafarielli, ‘he richly 
merited, for he was the finest tenor .n the world.” 

When will England evince a similar respect for the fine arts, and 
select a premier for the compass of his voice, rather than of his mind ? 
When shall we see a Braham made Archbishop cf Canterbury, or a 
Michael Kelly sitting on the woolsack ? When shall we have a musical 
benefit of clergy? We may have music for the million, but where 
shall we find the million for the music ? 

We suffer even our best singers, the poets, to die of huager, unless 
they have the good fortune to be immured in gaols, where like caged 
canary-birds they may warble music-bars to their prison-bars. That 
the nationally disgraceful days of Chatterton, Otway, and Savage, 
have not passed away is rendered painfully manifest by a recent and 
particularly affecting occurrence in Lancaster gaol. 

Stephen Stump, a most interesting young man , having, by means of 
a sharp instrument, occasioned a small solution of continuity in a gen- 
tleman’s pocket, a note-case fell into his hands which he immediately 
secreted about his own person, froma very natural apprehension that 
its contents, which appeared to be of value, might be lost unless 
they were deposited i in some place of security. For this act of laudable 
vigilance he was most unaccountably committed to gaol, and on the very 
following morning (so that the composition must have been almost an 
tmpromptu) one “of the turnkeys found him endeavouring, though 
without much success, to adapt to the tune of “* Nix, my Dolly,” the 
following pathetic stanzas, which he had written with chalk upon the 
walls of his cell : 

He who prigs what isn’t his’n, 

When he’s nabb’d must hie to prison, 
Where there’s iron bars that hinder 
The cove from sneaking out of winder, 


And the doors are bolted by the gaolers, 


So that there’s no bolting for us poor fellers. 
Sreruen Stump. 


It is humiliating to add that he still remains’ incarcerated. But 
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the world may be benefited by its own injustice if these inspired 
strains are to be continued. Cervantes, Tasso, and Sir Walter Raleigh 
composed their best productions in prison, and a Stump may yet be 


added to the glorious and immortal trio. 


WORDS ARE THINGS. 


Wonrps have been defined as the signs of ideas, but they are more— 
they are the ideas themselves, and the sense is in the sound. Romeo 
may be right when he says that 

A rose by any other name would smell as sweet ; 


but the savour of crimes and offences depends entirely upon the name 
you atta h to them, Will any one pretend that “fan affair of gal- 
lantry’’ is the s same thing as adultery —that death arising from ** an 
aflair of honour” is equivalent to murder—that “ outrunning the con- 
stable,” is fraud and robbery—that doing a fiiend in the sale of a horse 
is deceit and swindling—thi it jilting a confdin ¢ girl is cowardice and 
cruelty? It would be absurd to maintain any suc h preposterous affirm- 
ations. Ours isthe age of soltening subtilties, of periphrastic exte- 
nuations, of legal loopholes. W hy then should we .quarrel with the 
body-snatcher who, when condemned toa long imprisonment for disin- 
terring a corpse, indignantly exclaimed, 

‘Is this what a man gets for rescuing a fellow-creature from the 
grave ?” . 


MONSTROUS VANDALISM, 


In Mr. Laing’s ‘* Notes of a Traveller’ occurs the following pas- 
sage : 

‘** Rafaelle, Michael Angelo, Canova—immortal artists! what are ye 
in the sober estimation of reason? The Arkwrights, the Wattses, the 
Davys, the thousands of scientific inventors and producers in the 
useful arts in our age, must rank before you as wielders of great in- 
tellectual powers for great social good. The exponent of the civiliza- 
tion and intellectual and social progress of man is not a statue but a 
steam-engine. The Glasgow manufacturer, whose printed cotton hand- 
kerchiefs traveller L anders found adorning the woolly heads of the 
negresses, far in the interior of Africa, has done more for civilization 
than all the painters, sculptors, architects, and musicians of our age 
puttogether. Monstrous Vandalism, but true.’ 

This assertion ts written in the ni irrow, one- sided, utilitarian spirit of the 
mathematician who o ‘bjected to the works of Shakspere that they proved 
nothing. It involves a relative question of time and place, and does not 
admit « f an abstract decision. So far from being maintainable as a 
gene - proposition, universally ap plicable, it may be doubted whether 
the ** monstrous Vandalism,” so dogmatic ally pronounced true, be not, 
ct ‘all circumstances, false. What is the civilization of the ne- 
gresses who wear these magical cotton- -caps of the Glasgow manuface- 
turer, compared to the civilization of the Scottish lasses who do not 
wear them? And ifa steam-engine be indeed the exponent of man’s 
social and intellectual progress, will it be maintained that we were 
comparative Savages a lew years ago, when the steam-engine did not 
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exist ? Is the inventor of the spinning-jenny to be deemed literally an 
Ark-wright, the Noah of polished society; and are we to look upon 
Watts as our Adam, the first man whose steam-tug pulled us out of the 
waters of barbarism? Which, I would ask Mr. Laing, is the most 
noble and exalted occupation and object—to minister to the wants 
of man as a mere animal, or as a rational and intellectual being; to 
dress sheepskins and grind corn, or to gratify the aspirations of the 
intellect, and the yearnings of refined taste, by cultivating science, 
literature, and the arts? As a question of mere utility, reference must 
be made to time and condition; ploughmen and pigdrivers must pre- 
cede poets and philosophers, and in an early stage of society they are 
doubtless more useful ; but in a more advanced state—in the age of 
our Queen Elizabeth for instance—I would maintain that Shakspere, 
as a wielder of great intellectual powers for great social good, has done 
more for the cause of civilization than all the engine-makers and 
Glasgow manufacturers that the world has subsequently produced. 
Civilization, rightly understood, is not the triumph of the animal man 
in supplying the animal wants, by conquering the brute elements with 
which he is surrounded—but the advancement and elevation of his 
double nature, by developing at the same time his mental energies, by 
diffusing a taste for the fine arts, and by calling into existence the 
masterpieces that may gratify the longings thus awakened. 

Mr. Laing omits literature from a partnership with Rafaelle, Michael 
Angelo, and Canova; but I would respectfully inquire whether a 
printed book be not a better exponent of civilization than the gaudiest 
printed cotton-handkerchief of the Glasgow manufacturer. Who can 
contemplate a beautiful statue, painting, or poem, without feeling him- 
self more exalted in the scale of being than if he were merely gazing at 
a Gingham gown? The man who can ‘look through nature up to 
nature’s God,” will do the same through the masterpieces of art, 
seeing the great Creator in the beautiful creations of the creature, 
and carrying up his reverent thoughts to the divine artist who first 
fashioned the human artist. 

When state-lotteries were in vogue, two travellers happened to meet 
in a coffee-room at Leeds. 

‘* What would you do with the money,” inquired one, ‘* should you 
get the great prize of forty thousand pounds 2?” 

‘* | would have the best collection of books and pictures in all Eng- 
land,” was the reply. ‘* And if you got it?” 

‘Well then,” answered the north-countryman, ‘I would build a 
manufactory at Birmingham, and go right on end, into the brass-button 
line.” 

This last was a man after Mr. Laing’s own heart. 


IMMORTALITY OF AUTHORS. 


Arnenxus tells us, that when in a contest of the tragic poets the 
prize was awarded to Sophocles, schylus declared that he dedicated 
his own tragedies to Time. Exceedingly magnanimous, if he could 
have been sure that they would reach the party to whom they were 
inscribed ; but ‘* Time, my lord, has a wallet at his back, in which he 
puts alms for oblivion ;” and only seven out of the seventy tragedies 
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that AEschylus wrote have been preserved. However, it is something 
to save ten per cent. 

Tithes of all kinds seem to have a marvellous tenacity of exist- 
ence. Modern authors wisely avoid the loss of the remaining ninety 
per cent. by only aiming at an immortality of five or six months, to 
which extent they invariably succeed yin preserving the whole of their 


productions. Some, indeed, immortalize themselves in another way, 


by composing such works that, 
They who read them, read them to no end. 

There are others, whose writings are somewhat of a puzzling, not to say 

contradictory nature, for the more you think of them, the less you 
think of them. It is the very triumph of unselfishness to hear these 
ephe meral scribblers zealously contending for an extension of copyright 
to fifty or a hundred years. They recall the remark of a visitant to 
Brighton, as he stepped into the balcony of a house in one of the 
narrow back streets : 

“The architect who built this balcony must have been a most dis- 

interested man, for he could have no view in it.’ 


COST AND WORTH. 


Is it by a paternal yearning, or by a Mammonitish superstition that 
John Buff is invariably prompted to fall down and worship the golden 
calf? Taking money as the sole measure of value, the good people of 
England never ask what a man is, but what he has—on humiliating 
evidence that we are a nation boutiquic re. Individually we laugh at 
the rich upstarts who seek to raise our admiration of their goods and 
chattels by telling us how much everything cost; but if we shared the 
money we should all participate in the feeling. 

An Englishman has been even heard to boast of the immense 
amount of the public debt, and to maintain that the nation was sup- 
ported by it. 

e Ay,’ " replied his auditor, ‘fas a hanging man is by the rope.” 

Taking for granted the Hudibrastic axiom that the real 

value of a thing, 
Is so much money as ‘twill bring. 
Nobody inquires into the worth when once he knows the cost of an 
article. 

When Parliament, with a liberality worthy of a stud of Houknhnoms, 
voted seventy thousand pounds for building ‘stables at Windsor, and a 
comparative trifle for educating the people, there is much reason to 
believe that the lieges, measuring the two grants by the usual golden 
foot-rule, deemed it much more important to teach horses their paces, 
than human beings their alphabet. After this who shall say that the 
age of chivalry is gone? To those gold worshippers who cannot dis- 
tinguish between money and money's worth, may be recommended the 
consideration of the following anecdote : 

A difference of opinion having arisen between Sheridan and Monk 
Lewis, the latter offered, as a wager, the produce of his ‘ Castle 
Spectre,” which was then in high favour with the public, 

*« As I never wager for more thant trifles,” was the reply, “I cannot bet 
what it will produce, but I have no objection to lay you what it is worth.” 
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CONCEIT AND CONTEMPT. 


As every triumph of knowledge is but a grain removed from the 
mountain of our ignorance, we may well agree with the ohilosopher 
who said that the more he knew the more deeply did he feel convinced 
that he knew nothing. Men of the greatest information, therefore, are 
generally the most modest, while sciolists and smatterers are boasters 
and pedagogues. The ignorance of past ages compared with the 
knowledge of the present, is probably not half so dense and gross as 
will be the ignorance of the present compared with the knowledge of 
the future—a lesson that ought equally to guard us against an undue 
contempt of others, and an overweening conceit of ourselves. And 
yet we are never so apt to expose our own deficiencies as when we are 
correcting others. 

An English lady who went to make purchases at a shop in Jamaica, 
accompanied by her black maid, was repeatedly addressed by the negro- 
shopman as ‘* massa,’ * whereupon her sable follower exclaimed with a 
look of infinite contempt, 

‘“‘ Why for you speak sosh bad English—no grammar, sabby? Why 
for you call my misssus ‘ massa ?’ Stupid fella !—him’s a she.” 


A QUIDDIT FOR THE QUIDNUNCS, 


WueEwn the Whigs got possession of the reigns of government, some 
of our old women Cassandras predicted that they could not preserve 
peace for six months. Forebodings equally sinister are now directed 
against the Tories, and we are assured that all our treaties and pacts 
of amity constitute nothing better than a hollow truce. In order that 
both parties may safely indulge these vaticinations, let them imbody 
their oracular predictions in the following Latin lines, reserving to 
themselves the right of reading them backwards or forwards, according 
to results : 


Prospicimus modo quod durabunt tempora longo 
Foedera, nec patriz pax cito diffugiet. 








THE OLD MAID’S LAMENT, 


On, dear! oh, dear! I’m twenty-eight, 
And still a spinster doomed to languish ; 
How long, ye gentles, must I wait, 
A prey to mockery and anguish ? 
Susan has captured Mr. W arde, 
The county man with eas | an acre, 
And Anne, more lucky, caught a lord, 
While I, alas! am still ** Miss Dacre.” 


Sophia, with her downcast eyes 
And cottage-bonnet won the rector, 

And Charlotte’s jams, and cakes, and pies, 
Bewitched that epicure Sir Hector. 

The surgeon, too, with heart of flint, 
Resisted all my soft advances ; 

And though I scraped him heaps of lint, 

He fixed upon my sister Frances. 
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The neh old Nabob, General Brown, 
Por whom Tread the Indian papers, 
And brought the latest news trom town, 

And kuitted comforters and gaiters ; 
For whom | got the best cayenne, 

The newest sauces, hottest curne, 
Ungrateful, like all other men, 

Marricd his housemaid, Mary Murray. 





My uncle's crony, Admiral Twist, 
With wooden leg and “ yarns” eternal, 
A sort of patent Navy Li t, 
Or “new self-acting Service Journal - 
With prints of Hlowe upon the walls, 
And busts of Nelson on the tables, 
Privates and cutters in the ball, 
And Union Jacks on all the gables 





Vor him T used to sing and play 

The * Tlearts of Oak” and * Uritish Tar,” 
And often sat day after day, 

‘To hear him talk of Tratalgar. 

but ali! with vlory covered o'er, 
Ile peri hed at the ov veal At re, 

Hhis wooden leg to me they bore 


e¢ Nly levacy to Neary Dacre.” 


I wore my dark bai banging down 
Ih wavy frit Aacouresee straw bonnet, 
A wreath of thowerm ; white mormng gown, 
And \A ariel red forth with Petrarch’s NOTMIOCUS, 
But though for many and many a day 
Proved by forest and by fountain, 
Somehow Lnever found the way 
‘| hat leads to Pi yen 1m Pose He rowned mountain 


| sheteh, and t} lh, ane hout, and skate, 
And go to county balls and races, + 
I vather bite of lime and late, 





And ratneve theo ther proper places ; 
fire at tarvets tll Pn ete) 


bbut all my trouble never answers, 


They've no more feclog than a stick, 


Lhie hornd, dashing cruel Lancers 


IT rave of “ Old biiapo rial Rome’ 
The Adriatic’s moonht waters,” 
“The ¢ pital,” ‘Se. Peter’ dome,” 
Ob Venice and her dark-eyed daughters,” 
Read Virwil with my cousin Phil, 
Pry ele md beuchad with the tutor 
Put allan s un, do what | will, 


Love never sends a single suitor. 


Ll botanize o'er field and hill 

When cousin Henslow comes from college, 
And though it often makes me il, 

What's that, when in pursuit of knowledge ? 
Igo out nding with the squire, 

And gallop over many an acre, 
Leap five-barred wates and neve tire, 

And yet—and yet—I'm 


Many Dacre, 























PHINEAS QUIDDY; Oh, SUEER INDUSTRY. 
Ly Jous Poorer, Esq. 
AuTHOR ov “pAUL Pry,” &e. 
Cuav. XXIIL. 


OUR THEIKO RESOLVES UPON MALRYING—-ASKS AND ODTAINS TIE CON = 
SENT TO TITAT STEP OY TIT VRIEND WE LOVES BEST IN THE WORLD— 
CULTAIN-<COGITATIONS NOT RECOMMENDED -ILLNTS AND WARNINGS, 


Dunine the greater portion of the time between retiring to bed after 
his wet walk home and his usual hour of rising, Quiddy lay awake. 
He revolved in his mind the alvantages of a marriage with Slymore’s 
mece, Could such an event be brought about. She is the woman for my 
money, thought he , more strictly considered, he was the man for 
hers.  Tler fortune was lar yer than any he had yet had the happiness 
of being mtroduced to in the whole circle of his acquaintance ; and 
even could he expect as much with the daughter of Mr. De puty This, 
or somewhat more with the daughter of Mr, Alderman That, it might 
not be as pood a thing in the long run. In these cases, a8 in most 
others of the kind, there were families tacked to the wife, and in’ the 
wealthiest families it seldom happens that all its members are well pro- 
vided for, With the utmost caution it is scarcely possible to escape a 
somebody who wants something, and who reasonably wonders where, 
in the name of goodness, hea to apply, if not to the fortunate indivi- 
dual who has © married into us!" Of nephews there are generally a 
few, and of cousins—the world i overrun with them! and when you 
fondly console yourself with the belief that at length you have “ done 
for’ the last of them, “ the cry is still they come.” Then there may 
be a wile’s younvest brother, for whom hes papa, with his large family, 
cannot adequately provide, and ‘the world naturally looks to you, 
to set poor Dick a-goimy, considering what I brought you, 
Then, ayain, some fine morning, papa’s ** house, ” or brother Sam's 

‘house,’ may be at the point of stopping payment for want of a few 
thousands to bolsterit up, and the que stion then will be, ‘* Who ts the 
, if not our son-in-law, o4 brothe r-inelaw’’ (as 
the case may be) ‘who had all that money with Lizzy?” No: all 
things considered, Slymore’s niece (and that such was Miss St. 
evremont he could not be so uncivil as to doubt) was of all women 
the woman for him, She had no relative in any degree—no encum- 
brance save her ten thousand pounds, and that was a burden which he 
disinterestedly resolved to take upon his own shoulders, She was a fine 
woman too; of a steady, sensible age; educated and accomplished, and 
would be a credit to any man, 

Having come to the conclusion that to espouse Miss St. Egremont 
would be a “ good thing,” Quiddy proceeded in the matter in a deter- 
mined style. Without hesitation he asked his own consent to the mar- 
riage, and readily obtained it: nothing remained but to procure the 
March.—voL, LX1V. NO. CCLY. Y 
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O me a 


lady's. Re one to commence without delay operations to that end 


he set o Mi, it the earliest allowable visiting-hour, to Surrey-street, car- 
rying under his arm the pretext for his call, the borrowed u imbrella, and 
m tall « nid nee that his unintended p resentof the oper a-glass to Mrs. 


bi cer. had secur ed tor him the friendship of that lady. 
* Well—T'll not tell her it was a mistake, and ask it back again, as 
i at first intended to do,” thought he: ‘* it may turn to better account 


Meanwhile the ladies at their breakfast had talked over the occur- 
rences of the preceding evening. We have never heard the pleasures 
of a curtain-lecture highly extolled ; the consequences of curtain-cogi- 
tations ar cert unly not more aanenalie ° 
‘ Headach, indeed !” exclaimed Honoria, peevishly - and who can 
nderatit? I was thinking of it all night. There was first the 
porte r, then the 

“Well, well, dear, say no more about it,’”’ said Fleecer ; ‘* it was 
I'm sorry for it; it was an accident, and it never shall 


* 


very wrong ; 
happe hn avain 

‘And then, how inconsiderate to lend that gentleman the umbrella ! 
It was like giving him a hint to call again. What must he think of it ? 


J thought of it twenty times in the night. I could hardly sleep for 
thinking of it.” ; 

* But how could I do less when he asked for it 2?” said Fleecer. 

‘ Well—perhaps.—But at any rate there was no need for your telling 
him anvtl * about my affairs. Such indiscretion! A stranger; a 
person J had never seen but once before, and you never at all. I de- 
clare T lay awake all night, tossing and tumbling about, and could not 
vet it out of mv mind,” 

‘Now, my de ar,’ said Fleecer, laughing, ‘ that’s just the way with 
us. We co to bed with some little grievance hardly worth thinking 
about on one’s miad, and instead of going to sleep and forgetting it, 
there we lie, es and tumbling about, as you say, thinking it over 
and over till we have made a mountain of the molehill-—bottle it up 
and cork it, re aie for use (as the saying 1s), to be all poured out next 
morming upon a poor unlucky devil just like me. Now if, in such 
cases, people would but go peaceably to sleep, they'd get up when 
morning came, and have forgotten all about the matter. 


‘Well, Fleecer, that’s very true,” said Honoria, recovering her good 


humour; ‘Sand T believe that we should save ourselves a great deal of 
iIncomtortable fe ling, night and mie roing too, were we less apt to dwell 
upon equivocal words, or looks, or acts, till we have magnified them 
inte izhts or offences, and which turn out, after all, never to have 
had any meaning whatever. But tell me: what did you mean by 
saving “ Leave me lo manage . 


‘Leave me to manage!" exclaimed Fleecer; ‘‘ I don’t remember 


‘You said it, though, Now recollect vourself.”” 

Did | Well—perhaps. But—Ha! ha! ha! don’t ask me to 
remember anything that happened last night. Ha! ha! ha! Now, 
don't. there's a de ar, good oil.’ 

Honoria having reminded Mrs. Fleecer of other points bearing upon 


the question, the latter was, at length, enabled to reply. 
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“ Oh—ay.—W ell. and would it not be a capital match for you ?” 

«Upon my word,” said Honoria, laughing, ** you are a most extraor- 
dinary pe res ! Aud would not the young Duke of D— , who was in 
the stage-box last night, be a capt: il match for me? Shall I ter ave you to 
manage that? Yet yo u, like myself, know scarcely more of one of 
them than of the other. 

‘¢ That’s ridiculous,” said Fleecer ; ‘ there’s no comparity of reason- 
ing in that.” 

‘But you can’t be speaking seriously, or, if you mean what you say, 
you are just fit for Bedlam. A man,” contmu:d Honoria, * who ts all but 
a stranger to me, — whom, upon my slight acquatutance with him, I 
dislike exceedingly !”’ 

‘“* Dislike may wear off upon a longer acquaintance,” said Fleecer ; 
‘«T’ve seen that come to pass over and over again. As for him, if he is 

not smit with you I’m a Dutchwoman. 1] saw it—saw it all— 
couldn't take his eyes off you. He'll « val to-dlay, be sure of it; and 
il lay my life he’ Il corobreate whi it [ say. 

‘I’m too much inclined to laueh at you to be angry,” said Honoria ; 
‘‘for what vou are saying is so amusingly absurd! Ha! ha! hat 
A Mrs. Quiddy, impromptu ! And what a name! Quiddy! A 
woman would deserve a settlement of a thousand a- year only for sub- 
mitting to it.” 

“ Oh, hang the name !”” continued the other, ‘‘ you'd soon get used 
to that. Besides, as you have made up your mind to marry—and very 
properly too—what could you do better than——Now, | kpow what you 
are going to say, but don’t interrupt me; hear me out, my dear girl. 
What are you to do with your little property? Why, it would hardly 
produce you a hundred a-year. And who would that tempt to m: arry 
vou? Some small tradesman, or at best, a butler tired of service. 
Quite beneath you, Nore y—and after living like a lady you never 
would be happy i in such a situation. It would have been quite another 
thing when you lived with me as mvy——-Now, don’t interrupt me ; while 
I'm about it, I’ll have my say out: after that it will be your turn, — 
And here's a man so monstrous rich—I’ve heard of him often—so 
monstrous rich that half the mothers in the city are squabbling to get 
him for their daughters. No, no; | know the world, dear; women 
with not half your pretensions have done quite as well for themselves 
as that ; soif he should be inclined to look this way, don’t you be such 
a fool as to make him lo: k any other.” 

‘* Now, Fleecer, is it my turn to speak?” asked Miss St. Evremont, 
eagerly availing herself of the first pause in the chatter of her com- 
panion. Fleecer nodde dl assent, and the other proceeded. 

‘* Well then—(but don’t suppose I am taking seriously any part of 
the nonsense you have been talking)—is it not likely that his admira- 
tion, which you pretend to have detected, had a great deal more to do 
with my fortune—thank you for that, Fleecer—than with me? Mind 
you—not that it signifies one way or another, for I look upon all you 
have been saying as mere foolishness.’ 

“WwW hy,” replied Fleecer, reflecting awhile, “if he were not so mon- 
strous rich one might suspect something of that sort; but in Ais case—! 
And yet one ought not to be too sure of anybody. If he has inten- 

tions, as I firmly believe he has, leave ¢hat point to me to discover; 
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and should he, or any man, be so base, he would deserve to be married 

to you as a punishm——Don’ t start up and look so angry, my dear; 

you know what I mean—for the disappointment it would be to him.” 
“Well, I suppose he wild call, as you have given him an excuse for 


it, but J shall not be at home to him. Indeed, I must go out upon a 


little business. Only, mind—take care how you implicate me with 


him by any indiscreet talk—that’s all.” 
So saying (in a warning tone), Miss St. Egremont left Mrs. Fleecer’s 


room, in which they had *breakfasted, and Gittuives to her own apart- 


ment. 


Cuar. XXIV. 


QUIDDY'S FIRST VISIT TO SURREY-STREET—LODGING-LETTING LADIES 
GENUS IRRITABILE—QUIDDY MAKES AN 
RECOVERS HIMSELF—HE BREAKS GROUND, 
WITH THE RESULT OF HIS VISIT AS FAR 


SHOWN TO BE OF THE 
UNLUCKY START, BUT 
AND IS NOT DISSATISFIED 
As IT GOES. 


Two o’clock came, and with it (as was announced to her mistress by 
The gentleman as ‘as brought home the humber-rieller, mum.’ 


Betty), 
‘not being at home, the gentleman was shown into that 


The ** parlour’ 
apartme nt. 
Whilst waiting the arrival of Mrs. Fleecer, Quiddy had an opportu- 
nity of examining the room, This room being the front- parlour, it 
vere supertluous to say that it was on the ground-floor, and that it pos- 
sessed the advantage of comni nding oom its two windows an uninter- 
rupted view of the houses which were immediately Opposite to it; nor 
(owing to the fortunate narrowness of the street) was this view se- 
rious sly impeded, even upon the present occasion, when there hi yppened 
to be a fog which might have been fatal to the enjoyment of a more 
extensive prospect. On one side of the room was a sofa, which, like 
the six chairs (of which two presented the luxury of arms) was not only 
covered, but stuffed with horsehair. Of this latter fact the evidence 
was, perhaps, needlessly ostentatious, for the material protruded itself 
from many places, more particu I; irly at theedges. Opposite the sofa 
stood a small sideboard, convenie ‘ntly supplied. with drawers, and or- 
namented with brass handles. On it was a brown tea-urn, supported 
on each side by an open, empty knife-case. In front of the urn was a 
tea-chest, and in front of that a decanter, around which were placed, 
with no nimmeenaiiel attempt at symmetry, six wine-glasses and two 
tumblers of various sizes and patterns. A red-leathern cruet-stand 
and two glass saltcellars completed this display of ornament and utility 
combined, Above all was a small concave mirror, of about a foot in 
diameter, to Whose trame (sull exhibiting signs of its having once been 
gilt) was attached a pair of sconces. The tireplace stood diagonally 
in a corner of the room. The mantelpiece was decorated with little 
figures (executed in earthenware) of a white shepherd and a shep- 
herdess, each in an interesting attitude, lolling beneath a whity- 
brown tree; a pink Newfoundiand dog; a yellow parrot; a scarlet 
elephant (all of the same size), and a vase containing afew bunches of 
sooty, smoke-dried lavender. A. sliding toasting-fork, a japanned 
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hearth-broom, a worsted-worked kettle-holder, anda couple of papier- 
maché card-racks, also assisted to adorn this important portion of the 
apartment. Above the mantelpiece was exhibited a portrait (evidently 
the work of some Sir Joshua of that school which professes to “do” 
likenesses ** in this style for only two guineas’’) of a goggle-eyed, red- 
faced lady, in a scarlet velvet dress with yellow satin trimmings’: a 
green satin turban, with a gold band and a plume of sky-blue feathers : 
and round her neck a huge gold chain, to which was suspended a mi- 
niature portrait of a manina military uniform. The portrait (that is 
to say, the lady’s) was, as it afterw ards appeared, a representation of 
Mrs. Fleecer herself, done in days gone by. In the middle of the 
apartment stood a small rickety table, covered with a piece of dingy 
ereen-baize, upon which lay a brownish-black leathern writing-case, 
and an ink-glass with one pen in it. To complete the description 
this room, it is only necessary to say, that the carpet was pieced, 
many places, with as close a recard to its original pattern as circum. 
stances would allow; and that the blackish-gray stuff curtains might 
have boasted of having once been of a bright blue, had they not been 
of an age to protect them against indulging i in the little vanities of this 
world, 

Presently Mrs. l'leecer made her appearance. 

After a few words on both sides, naturally arising out of the situa- 
tion, and thanks from Mrs. Fleecer to Quiddy for his “ elegant present,” 
which she somewhat needlessly assured him she would “ keep as long as 
she lived ;"’ the gentleman expressed a hope that the young lady also 
was well, and tat he might be allowed the pleasure of seeing her; in 
reply to which he was informed, and truly, that the young lady was not 
at home, and that the time of her return was uncertain. This was un- 
fortunate for Quiddy ;—for, depending upon seeing Miss St. Egremont, 
he had arranged in his own mind (as we have seen him do upon a former 
oc casion) whi it he should say—planning a line of conversation upon 
the assumption that every word said by the lady would fit in exactly 
with it. Disappointed in this, but resolving at once to commence 
operations by hinting to the young lady’s friend at the subject so near 
his heart (poe ket ?) he approached it adroitly, as he thought, and by 
what he considered to be an unimportant observation or two. But he 
was unluckily mistaken upon both points, for they led him to the very 
brink of converting the lady’s friend into his foe, a result which would 
have been fatal to his hopes. 

Now it is an extraordinary fact that in all London (and London is a 
tolerably extensive place), there is nowhere to be found such a thing as 
an undesirable lodging—a lodging too largejor too small; too light or 
too dark ; too dismal or too gay ; too much exposed to the air or too 
contined ; too far distant from any place whatsoever, or too near to it. 
Ina word, no one ever looked at a lodging but was assured by the au- 
thority the most competent to decide—namely, the lodging r-letter— 
that that one was in every respect, without a single drawback or objec- 
tion, the very lodging for their purpose, and that it was scarcely in the 
nature of things that it should be otherwise. Say that authors, artists, 
actors, musicians, are the genus irritabile! a lodginghouse-keeper 
against the fielc . If you doubt us, try. Visit the smallest and 
dingiest lodging-house in the dullest part of the town: listen to the 
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> 


eloquent pr uses of its locality, size, and airmess : its conveniences, ac- 
commodations, and elevances : admit all this, vet venture to hint that. 


>) 


after all, it isnot absolutely a Chatsworth or a Blenheim—and we wish 
vou sately out of it. 

~ Upon this rock it was that the hopes of Quiddy were nearly 
wrecked, 

‘*And so, marm,” said Quiddy, ‘* Miss St. Evremont has left the 
cott ave for vo rd and all?” 

* Yes, poor thing, she has!” replied Mrs. Fleecer, with a sigh. 
‘*Itwas a sweet pretty place; an uncommon pleasant situation,” 
continued he. 

“ It was indeed, sir, a charming | 
the other. 

‘* Ahem !—She must find the change to this place uncommon dull, 
marm!"" continued the unlucky Quiddy, turning his eyes towards the 
windows, 

* Dull, sir! Dull! !” exelaimed Mrs. Fleecer, in a tone com- 
pounded of astonishment and anger. ‘* I don’t quite understand you, 
sir. 

‘*T mean, marm,” said Quiddy, “that after coming from Lisson- 
crove, ihis street must seem rath: r disnalish.” 

“ Surrey-street dull! Surrey-street dismal!” continued Mrs. Fleecer. 
“Why, sir, it is notorious to be one of the gavest streets in London— 


mnndeed. some reople complain it is too wav. Dull’, upon my word ! 


ace; quite a paradise!” responded 


Why, there’s always something a-going on in it. Dull! Why, even 
at this very moment—— Listen—now | beg you'll listen, sir.” 
Quiddy did listen, and he was rewarded for his obedience by hearing, 


all at the same time, the sound of the Old Hundredth Psalm struggling 
through the fog from a barrel-organ at a little distance down the street ; 


— 


? 


a hoarse voice erving * rabbit-skins;” and the grating of a knife- 


rnnders wheel immediately beneath the windows. 


* Um! and you call this pur,” continued Mrs. Fleecer, with a toss 
of the head, and a strong emphasis on the last word. 

Quiddy began to perceive that he had committed a mistake, and, with 
his own pecnhar address, set about repairing It. 

‘Why, marm, when IT said dull, | didn't sitively mean—what I 
mean is, considering what an uneommon airy place Lisson-zro—"’ 
“© Well, sir?” interposed the la lv, ina manner that utterly confused 


** Y—ves, marm, I|—in course I don’t know how vou may be behind, 


but—but woking to the front, marm—” 

“The front, sir!) Not airy! Do you mean to disparage my lodg- 
invs, sir? “To say nothing of my drawmg-room, sir, here, in this very 
| i! ive | have had f to} ju Lit lod rino- -Not airy, indeed ! Whi, 
sir, | have had oficers, and ladies of fashion, and Member of Pare 
laments tin mv front, and they nev rcomplained it wasn’t airy enough. 
And close to the v ,too! Why, sir, the Thames ts positive ly con- 
f sto us—within a stone’s throw, J] may sav. Not airv, indeed! 
} think a lady tike Miss 8S." (continued Mrs. Fleecer, with Increasing 
mdignation), “Sa lady lik ner, with her fortune, who might CiO0O0se 
where she likes, is satisied with the situation—I must say 1 do 
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«I'm sure my dear good madam,” h: astily said Quiddy, who felt 
the danger of his position, ‘I’m sure if I have said anything ¢ to offend 
you, | am ready and willing to apologize.” 

‘*Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Fleecer, soothed by his air of contrition: 
** ’m certain you didn’t mean to be personal ; but to s: iy that my street 
is dull, and that Oh, I’m certain you are too much of the ventle- 
man to hurt any woman’s feelings.” 

‘*Gentleman? Jn course [ am, marm,”’ said Quiddy ; ‘ it is very 
well known how I stand in the world.” Here he tapped his breeches- 
pocket, and continued: ‘And what place can look lively such a 
day as this ? I dare say that on a fine clear day the house is alto; vrether 
another thing, and that even the furniture looks quite—” 

Luckily for the maladroit speaker the concluding words were not dis- 
tinctly heard by Mrs. Fleecer, who replied, 

“Oh, quite, quite, sir. Indeed, everybody has done me the justice 
tos ay—and I have had some of the very tip-top folks lodging with 
me—that mine is not at all like a common lodging-house. They ‘would 
not have come to me if it had been; for it is ni tural that personages 
who are used to their little comforts and elegances at home, should 
look for them abroad. There was the Honourable Mrs. Mc Bewbiec and 
her daughter, who came up from Scotland for the Queen’s birthday 
drawing-room the very last season, and went to Court in their court- 
dresses out of these very parlours. ‘Then, after them, there was the 
Reverend Mr. Grimbush, who was a clergyman, and he— 

And here, observing that Quiddy’s eyes were fixed on the portrait 
over the mantelpie ce, she shook her head, looked down upon the patched 
carpet, and with a simper and a sigh, said— 

‘Ah! sir, such was I once!” 

«No! was you indeed, marm?” said Quiddy. “ Ilow very beauti- 
ful”—(Mrs. Fleecer covered her face with her handkerchief )—* how 
very beautiful the velvet and satin is done! And the gentleman in the 
miniature—who may he be 2” 

‘‘ My poor dear F., the late captain,” replied the lady in a melan- 
choly a 

** Dead, marm ?” inquired Quiddy. 

‘« He was killed three years ago, sir,” was the reply. 

‘‘'The fortune of war, marm,” observed the other. 

‘*True, sir, true; but that Is poor consolation to a lone widow. 
Ah! poor dear fellow! He went out with his corps—the Bermondsey 
Volunteers—to be reviewed on Wormwood Scrubs, got his feet wet, 
and died of cramp in his stomach the same night. 

Cramp In the stomach—ah !—A propos, marm, you said itis uncer- 
tain when Miss St. Egremont will return ¢” 

Now as the @ propos ts not quite obvious, one might imagine that the 
speaker was ignorant of the meaning of the word he employed—a c ase 
not unfrequent with some who incline to be osteutations in the display 
of their verbal wealth. Since, however, we are not critics to cavil at 
what the erudite Lord Duberly would call Quiddy’s ** cacalology ;" nor 
met: apliysic ians to trace the links in the chain of ideas, which in the 
mind of the latter connec ted the return of Miss St. Egremont with the 
late ( Captain Fleecer s cramp in the stomach; but mer ‘ly recorders of 
facts and events and conversation, such as we find them—we must 
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state that, @ propos or otherwise, the question drew from the lady this 
reply :— 

“Yes, sir, quite—that’s to say, it is uncertain whether she will be 
home much before dinner-time; bu as we are going to-night to 
Drury-L—” 

Here Mrs. Fleecer was sud Idenly attacked by a fit of coughing, 
which caused the where they were going to be left unexplained. Or 
might it have occurred to her that for Honoria, under her ‘ present 
circumstances,” to go on two successive nights to the theatre, might 
seem ** odd” to the gentleman ? 

‘¢ Charming creature is that Miss S., marm.”’ 

“Ah! Me. Q., it is only those who know her as well as I do that 


. 
can know what a treasure she ts.” 

“Talking of treasure, Mrs. F.,” said Quiddy—and in this case the 
association of ideas in his mind was less obscure than im the former one 
one ** talking of treasure, Iwas de lizhted—that's to say for her sake, at 
what you told me last night.” 

“Told you’ I don’t recollect—treasure—told you?” said Mrs. 
Fleecer, pretending forgetfulness. And then, as it sudde ‘aly recollect- 
ine herself, she exclaimed, * Treasure !—Oh—well, it 1s indeed a trea- 
glass I ever saw. pea how very remiss 
of me not to thank you foritonce more. I’m sure [ shall value it as 
lone as | live 5 not So much for the thing itself, beautiful as it is, as 
for your manner ¢ | pre senting It—so ve ry a lisinterested—merely because 


you saw ittook my faney, as I freely own it did. As T said to Miss S. 


so much like the gentleman, so very elegant, quite the Don Quixote of 


=~ 


sure—the charmingest opera- 


There was nothing in the world (money-getting excepted), by which 
our hero was so much pleased as by compliments paid to his po- 


liteness and ox ntility ; accordingly he acknowledved each one by an 
“Ob! marm!? accompanied with one of his chin-dropping bows. Aud 
that Mrs. Fleecer should have eulozized those qualities in him to Miss 
St. Egremont, with whom it was essential to his project that he should 
tand well. was (to « Xpress itin the form in which the matter was pass- 
I! { ugh his mind) more than et-off on the prov it side of the ac- 
Ci nt wha lb. up to this moment, go 1c stood debited with the Sul ot 
ld. 2s. Od., the exact cost of the unintended present. At once to con- 

firma the ladv’s wood opimion of hits poll teness and or tility, he said in an 
oti-hand kind of style— 

‘Oh, my dear good madam, I bee you won't mention It. The thing 
Is HO ODject tome, not even if it bad cost twice two-two-nine. It was 
sufficrent that vou admured it. and-— = 

And Mr. Q Lay ha tily buttoned his waistcoat close up to the 
throat; for, at this moment, the la iy seve rested ona large diamond- 
pin ot consigerabe ilue, which, as an evidence of wealth, the vul- 
arian wore in lis flowing shirt-frill, at all trmes and in all places, even 
i | hour of | I 

The exact come:den t the lady’s marked notice of the sparkling 
‘ unent with the gentleman's utterance of his last few words, might 
' 

| 


yacetdental. Whether or no, it is certain his extraor- 
for she mentally 


(i uy movement did Hot pass unouserved by her 
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“Well, I declare! What a nasty suspicious-minded person he must 
be!” 

This trifling incident (which was not soon forgotten by Mrs. Fleecer) 
connected with two or three circumstances of apparently no greater 
importance w hich oecurred upon subsequent occasions, materially in- 
fluenced the future conduct of the lady in matters concerning the 
‘‘ creat what-do-they-call-him of Mark- lane.’ 

The train of the conversation having been broken, Phineas knew not 
well how to resume it so as to lead Mrs. Fleecer imperceptibly back to 
what was with him the main point—Honoria and her fortune. He 
looked blank, twiddled his thumbs, and (as it was usual with him in 
such straits) emitted, in something between whistling and singing (for 
it was not exactly either the one thing or the other) a snatch of an old 
tune. 

Now it is an axiom which we believe no philosophe r has ever yet ven- 
tured to oe, that, in order to bring an affair to a conclusion it is 
necessary In the first pli ice to begin it. If you have the tact to begin 

at precisely the right point your success may be the greater; if not, 
in gin. where you may, and, for the result, trust to the ch: ipter of acci- 
dents. Begin, however, you must. in this latter predicament stood 
Quiddy. Having been frustrated in his original intention of leading 
to the great point by a delicate chain of scemingly unimportant obser- 

vations and questions (though we ¢ onsider his ability to execute so nice 
a movement as more than doubtful) he made a dash forward and, after 
a preparatory ‘* too-tum-too, ti-tum-ti,”” said— 

“Tsay, Mrs. Fleecer, my dear good madam—TI say—I suppose Miss 
St. Eeremont being now quite alone in the world, as it were, will soon 
be thinking of leading some happy man or other to the hyneme al altar, 
as the ‘V call it?’ 

“ T know nothing of that lady’s intentions, sir,” replied the other, 
with an air of reserve. ‘* She is very close. Indeed she would be mo- 
vally oflended if I were to pry tito ‘them inthe least. But,” added 
she, with a significant bending of the 7? ‘“my notion is she will 


settle quiet tly for the rest of her days in Devonshire or Wales, where 
she may live like a lady.’ And she neal her eyes scrutinizingly upon 
Quiddy. 


‘Wales! Devonshire! Live like a lady!" exclaimed he. ‘ Wonder 
if she couldn’t with her means. But it would be folly, madness—at 
her age, and such a charming gal’ She ought to marry. Who 
wonldn’t be proud to—Why, marm, with her five hundred a-year she 
might— 

‘* Her what, sir?” innocently inquired Mrs. Fleecer. 

‘Why, marm, ten thousand pounds, even in the funds, at the pre- 
sent prices, would produce that; but there are ways and means by 
which—” 

‘* Oh dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer , in apparent alarm; ‘I per- 
ceive—what I hinted at last night. Oh, sir; for Heaven's sake not a 
word of that! If Miss Eeremont had the faintest notion that I had 
been so indiscreet as to let out to you that she—Oh, sir, it would ruin 
me with her for ever!” 

“ae , pe Mrs. Fleecer said: what she thought was—“ So, so, 
. Q.; I see through you as clear as a pane of glass.” 
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Quiddy was in the midst of a protestation that he was “ as close as 
wax,” and that for any further revelations which then, or at any future 
time, she might be inclined to make to him she might rely on his secreey 
and discretion; when a hackney-coach drew up to the door. Miss St. 
Egremont alighted trom it. enter d the house, and walked directly up to 
her apartment. In another moment the Jandlady was summoned by 
the little maid-of-all-work to attend upon her lodger. 

‘¢] must now leave you, sir,” said Mrs. Fleecer. 

“ But, marm—my dear good madam,” eagerly said Quiddy, “ can’t 
] see her at once /— -~can't | pay my devours to her now ” 

“4 Impossible,” replied she; ** it Is quite out of the question. In her 
present state she does not sce a soul.” 

‘* But to-morrow—or next dav, then 2” 

‘*T cannot be so bold as to answer for her at all,” said Mrs, Fleecer. 
“ But, Mr. Q., you have been so very polite to me that J shall be happy 
to see you at all times.” 

Pleased with this invitation, of which he resolved speedily to avail 
himself, and satistied with the result of the interview, as far as it went, 
the gentleman departed; whilst the lady hastened to join her fair 
drawing-room lodver. 


Cuar. XXV. 


A CONVERSATION BILTWEEN MISS ST. EGREMONT AND MRS. FLEECER 
CONCERNING OUR TERO, AND OTHER MATTERS OF AT LIAST EQUAL 
INTEKEST TO THE YOUNG LADY, 

Ow ent rhe the room, Mrs. bles cer found Llonoria in the double act 
of throwing herself upon the sofa, and violeatly casting her bonnet 
away from her down upon the floor. 

“Why, Norev, dear!’ exclaimed the former, ‘* what is the matter 
with you? What has put vou out of temper ?” 

“Out of ten per, an eed, and not without rood cause,” replied 
Honorta. 


* Why, my dear,” said the other, “ I couldn't prevent Mr. Quiddy’s 
cali ? but as j wouldu ta lim to see you, why—”’ 

* Hang Mr. Quiddy,” said Honoria, pettishly ; ** he has nothing to 
do with it. Don't talk te we of the horrid serub.”’ 

Had the late Nanny Sirezvers used such an expression, Mrs. Fleecer 
would not 4 ive | ‘ tly onished atit; but, proceed- 
ny t | St. Ineremont, it (to repeat her own 
words) ** struck her all of a | ap. True is the adage, as we last 
night witvessed, that ‘tin wine there 1s truth: the same thing may be 
Sard of violent ex nt of any kind, ten per part culariv meluded. 
N S . mi pay a sly visit to a corner-cupboard, mischief 
Cannot lre pul t] e al rend i irom such a circunst ince; but since 
thie Valicarry their tempers about with them, it were acivisabic that they 
should heep them as much a possible under control, lest, at some 
UNTUCKY Th ent. passion betra then bato the eX posure ot a Some 
thing or other which it may have cost them years of study or of self- 
restraint to subdue or to ec uceal, We do not think it necessary to 
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address these observations to gentlemen, because they, bless them! 
angels as they are, never allow temper to acquire the mastery over 
them. 

“Why, Norey !” exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer, ‘* ’'m struck allof a heap. 
When dul l ever hear you use such a word ?” 

Oh. don’t tease me,” continued Honoria, in the same mood: ‘it 
is enough to put an angel out of temper.” 

“ But tell me—what ?—what ?” anxiously inquired the other. 

“ Why, I have been into the City to see Harry Scott, poor Slymore’s 
executor; and instead of the legacy to me being two thousand pounds, 
it turns out to be only two thousand in the three-per-cents.” 

‘¢ Weil, well,” innocently observed Mrs. Fleecer, ‘* so long as it Is 
somewhere, it doesn’t much signify where it 1s.” 

* How stupia you are!” exclaimed Miss St. Egremont; ‘it makes a 
difference of eight hundred pounds to me; and Scott tells me, if I 
sell it row, that, after paying lezacy-duty anil lord knows what besides, 
it will barely produc e me twelve hundred. And what am I to do with 
that, | should ike to know ?” 

‘* Let it remain where it is, and endeavour to live on the interest,’ 
said Mrs. Fleecer. 

‘Very good advice, indeed,” s; aul 4d Honorta, ir mically ‘Show am I 
to live upon sixty pounds a-year 

‘Why, then, my dear, why not siuk itin an annuity? You have no 
one to care about but yourse 1.” 

‘‘} thought of that,” replied Honoria, ‘¢ and called at an Annuity- 
office; but even that I tind will not produce me much more, although 
J underwent the mortification of teliing the people there, when they 
inguired mv ave, that 1 was forty.’ 

“ But why do that ?”” inquired Fieecer. ‘** When I went to insure 
my life some time ago | made myself out to be a good ten years 
younger than I was.” 

‘Of course you did,” said Honoria; ‘* but that was altogether a 
different case: in yours one would have the more to pay in proportion 
as one is older; in mine to receive.’ 

‘Right, dear, right,’ said Mrs. Fleecer; ‘‘1 recollect now—that 
was my reason forit. Then what do you mean to do?” 

“Really, Fleecer, I don’t know,” replied the other lady, her irrita- 
tion gradua'ly subsiding. ‘It is a very perplexing matter. I might 
manage perhaps to get on tolerably well in some quiet, country place, 
but, Heavens! I should mope to death in a month. As to living i in 
London, after the style I have been accustomed to—im possible !’’ 

“¢ Quite im possible—thi it s to say if you had nothing to hope for be- 
vond what you have got,” said Fleecer. She paused for a moment, 
and then, with an air of extreme simplicity continued—** By the by, 
Norey, did I tell vou Mr. Quiddy has just looked in ?” 

“Yes , you did,” replied Norey. 

At the same time she rose, and, with her hands in her pocket-holes— 
(for at that time ladies wore, not a couple of tiny bags stitched to the 
front of an apron for the sole reception aud repose of their forefingers, 
but unmistakable pockets slung at ‘thal ‘ir sides )—she musingly paced up 
and down the room. Mrs. Fleecer placed herself in a chair, and, with 
her hands in her pockets, and after another pause, which she filled up 
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by jingling together the bunch of ke ‘ys, and scissors and halfpence and 
nutmeg-grater and other articles, which we have upon a former Occasion 
mentioned as the usu: val occupants of those de positorie s, she said——” 
‘Do you know, we have h ad avery pleasant gossip together s—per 
fect tole rable, I assure you. 
“T wish you joy of it.” said Honoria, carelessly. 
7 DD. ) you know, now—r>r< ally—he Is not so ve ry disagreeable after 
all, isn’t that Mr. Quiddy.”’ 
Miss St. Egremont made no reply, and Mrs. Fleecer continued— 
“Rely on it—ha! ha! ha!—rely on it what I told you this morning 
istrue. | sawit,asI said, with half an e ye :—he’s smit, positively smit 


with vou.” 


} ad 


** Really, really.” said Honoria, ** this is no time to entertain me 
with your nonsensical talk about that man. I have something more 
serious to think « gg 

* Well, well—don’t be so snappish—I only spoke. I’m sure what I 
said ] meant for your good,” said Fleecer. 


“My good!” exclaimed Miss St. Egremont, suddenly standing 
still, * Once more, recollect the warning I gave you but a few hours 
ago; and if——But it is clear to me that I have been the subject of 
conversation between \ yu, and l shiall be ol, id to know—I Insist upon 
knowing—whi it has passed.” 

“Whi, to tell vou the truth, " said Mrs. Fleecer, ‘* he began by 
Say ich insulting thines th t | was almost re ady to turn him out of 
the | so. 


Honoria t urned pale—or we ought rather to say she felt she did 5 for 
there was a certain slight “a liment which would hardly have per- 


Initted one t y»discovel that ) Hon Nnenon—al nd faiteringly said— 
‘* Tosulti ~! This comes of vour intolerable gossip ° Did he allude 
to—did he—what did he sav of me?” 


“Of vou? Lord, dear, nothiag but the most complimenting things. 
It wastome. What do vou think ¢ He had the personality to say that 
my situation was dull, that mv house was dismal, that my parlour was 
dark, that my front wasn't airy, that my” 
* Psna | Ridiculous!’ exelaimed Honoria. ‘* Was that all 2” 
* cried the sensitive lodeging-letter, starting from her chair and 
rattling the contents of her pockets with increased activity.  ‘ Dis; oe 
rage mv house, and eallitad/! m—upon my word, Miss J Nanny ! 
People can feel for their own characters, it seems, but where a friend’s 


“Come, my dear Fleecer,” said Honoria, soothingly, ‘* no offence 


Was inte ead to vou pe PsOnhka ; and since— 


‘Not personal, Norev?" said the other, at onee touched by the 
kindness of her friend’s manner: ‘* ah! my dear gil: itis only one 


her house that can enter into the delicacy of < 
womans teeings. Tlowever, he did apologize, and very much tike 


| 


reutieman, too, that I must say for him, But as vou don’t like the 


who gets | living by 


’? 


Sti t we ll not talk ar V more about hitn, 

’ Prav, never mind me Me said Honorta: *$ the subject appears to 
bi avery ager eable one to vou, so voon if Vou please.” And with 
atiected mditference, she addcd, ** And what was it he said so very 


a 
CoOmpilbirentary to me ¢ 
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‘‘ First of all he remarked what a charming creature you were; next 
he said—” 

“There, that’s quite enough,” said Honoria, accidentally walking 
towards the looking- glass ; ‘don’t repeat any more of the man’s non- 
sense to me.—F leece ry” continued she with a simper, ‘f and—and what 
sort of looking creature is he by daylight ?”’ 

“ Why, really, now, he is not so bad by any means; and with a 
diamond pin in his frill worth a hundred guineas if a shilling. But 
don’t let us talk any more about Aim,” said Mrs. Fleecer in her turn. 
‘«s But now, dear, about your own matters: what do you mean to do 
with that trifle of money of yours, fora trifle it is considering that it 
is all you have to live upon? I shouldn’t advise you to take a lodging- 
house—J know the plagues of that; but I really do think” which is 
what she really did not think * that if you were to set up in some small 
way of business—” 

“Ay,” said Miss St. Egremont with an expression of disgust 
(which was precisely what Fleecer intended to provoke), ‘“ ay; sit 
behind a counter and serve out pennyworths of gingerbread and sugar- 
candy; or measure tapes and bobbins. If that is the best advice you 
have to ofler, why— 

‘* Why, my dear,” said Fleecer, ‘it wouldn’t be pleasant, I own; 
but what is an unmarried woman with a poor, paltry income to do? 
Or—what say you to a school for little children? With your ¢alons, 
Norey—” 

‘* Well,” replied the other, ‘‘ I have more than once thought of that. 
It isa lady-like occupation at any rate; and with the assistance of 
some of poor Tom’s city friends, who might reeommend—” 

“Excellent,” said Fleecer; “ the very thing for you. Miss Ho- 
noria St. Egremont in a prim, frumpish dress, walking about Hammer- 
smith or Dulwich at the heels of a score of little darlings with a camp- 
chair inher hand. I think I see you! As to poor Tom’s city friends, 
as you call them, that was all very\well when poor Tom was alive, ond 
the champagne and claret were flying about ; but you'll tind it a dif- 
ferent thing now, take my word for that.’ 

‘*Well; Lam inclined to think better of them—of some of them at 
least—Harry Scott for instance. This very morning he spoke to me 
like a brother, and told me that if 1 chose to let him have my money 
to employ it for me till 1 knew what better to do with it, he could allow 
me a great deal more than I can get for it where itis.” 

‘‘Ha! and some fine morning—smash: and then where will you 
be?” said Mrs. Fleecer. 

‘What! Whobble and Scott, the great bill-brokers! Ridiculous!” 
exclaimed Honoria, 

‘* No, no, my dear girl,” said Mrs. Fleecer, *‘ a good, rich husband 
is the thing for you ; and if you were not so monstrous nice and so 
proud—” 

But here the conversation was interrupted by the little maid who 
came with the information that dinner was quite ready, 
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Cuar. XXVI. 
QUIDDY OFS TO DINE WITIIT SIR GOG IND LADY CIHIESHIRE-TIEIR 
CONVERSATION CONCERNING HIM PREVIOUS ‘TO HIS ARRIVAL—HER 
LADYSHUIP, IN HER WAY, AS ATTENTIVE TO THE MAIN CHANCE AS JIER 

@UEST. 

We have already intimated that Mr. Phineas was not altogether 
dissatisfied with the result of bis morning’s chief occupation. True, 
he had not been so fortunate as to obtam an interview with the fair 
object of his visit, but he had sueceeded to a certain degree in esta- 
blishing a good understanding 


with a person who professed to be her 
aud who proba! ly posses ed some influence with her, 


sincere friend, 
What should be his next proceeding he could not immediately deter- 
mine, His former attempts in the art of love-making, in the instances 
of the late worthy widow Sanderson and poor Janet Gray, had been 
signal fathures both: and though up to the present moment he never 
could clearly understand why suc he should have been the case, he ne- 
vertheless had some misgivings that it required a different, if not a 

widling than or which he always considered 
s sistereart, but (as he invariably atlowed it 
| better sister, the art oftmoney-makine, In 


us 


\? 


more delicate mode of h 
and treated not only as it 
prec dence) its elder an 
Which he was an ade pt. 

But he postponed the consideration of this difficult question till a 
more fitting — itv, as he was now bustling throueh the crowded 
streets home » Mi irk-lane to dress, or, as he usually deseribed that 
operation, to ** clean himself,” for dinner at Sir Gog and Lady Cheshire’s 
with whom he was engaged in Fins! bury-square at five prec isely, 

It will be recollected that it was at Sir Gog Cheshire’s (‘* formerly 
the eminent cheesemonver in Bishopszate-street” ) Quiddy be came 
acquainted with Miss St. Egremont’s uncle, Slymore. He therefore 
considered this engagement at the present juncture as a fortunate 
occurrence, not doubting that in the course of conversation something 
would be said about Sir Gog’s late friend, from which he (Mr. 
Quiddy) might derive useful information. 

The familv of the Cheshires was of ‘* Class No. 2”’ (which we have 
where the fathers having but * litle” to bestow upon 


' 


on ; 
aire dy he ticed), 


their unmarried daughters, Quiddy was invited ‘ often.” Now, Sir 
Gog, though a kind father and wealthy, was not so much of a King 
viving all to his daughters, and this for two 
sullicient reasons: first, because having been the architect of his own 
fortune, he thought himsell entitled in his retirement to the enjoyment 
of a good share of it: “is secondly, because he had five sons also to 
put forward in the world. Of the latter, three were already well esta- 
bhished in business > while two (the VOUDL st) of the respective aces of 
seventeen and fifteen, were still at home, waiting to be suitably ‘* done 

for.” There were five daughters also. Two of these (having each 
received her portion of fifteen hundred pounds) were already married 


Le iras even to think of 


to Pes pre ctable men in food business: there consequently remained 
three, all of a marriageable age, for whom husbands had yet to be 


provided, 
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But was it likely that Mr. Quiddy would, in his own person, accom- 
modate either of the young expectants? Not in the least. The potion 
(as he called it) which the father would give, was hardly worth having 
if a wife was to be taken along with it; ena then, should he take the 
money, although with its encumbrance, he might still be expected to 
do something tor one of those boys. Again, he did not much like 
either of the ‘* gals,” though that cireumstance would have gone for 
nothing had the main artic ‘le been satisfac tory to him. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, he never hesitated to accept their dinner invitations, which 
(as from four or five other families similarly cireumstanced) for many 
months past had been as frequent as once in a week at least: nor, 
though he well knew (as he could not but know) the motives which dic- 
tated them, did his delicacy ever take the liberty to advise him to 
reject that which tended so greatly to his pleasure and convenience. 

But, agrecable as this might be to our gentleman, his state of neutra- 
lity did not suit the purpose of the mammas. It was high time to un- 
derstand what were Mr. Quiddy’s intentions; and in the case of the 
Cheshires it had been resolved to come to that understanding upon the 
iar sent OCCASION. 

‘Things mustn’t go on in this way much longer, Cheshire,” said her 
F idyship to Sir Gog. ** Jane will be twe nty-six onthe 13th of February, 
Eliza has turned twenty-two, and even C lara is nineteen. Mr. Quiddy 
ought to know himself well enough to be aware that it cannot be for 
the mere pleasure of such « company as his we are so ve ry attent ive to 
him, and Lam resolved to put the question to him this very after- 
noon.’ 

‘Right, my dear, quite right,” replied the knight; ‘anything is 
better than shilly-shallying.’ 

‘€ Shilly-sh; living »? ~ Fiddlesticks!” said the lady; ‘there has not 
yet been even as rood as that, nota word nor a hint.” 

“Then you can’t say whether he has a preference ?” inquired Sir 
Gore. 

‘It would be hard to tell; but, if for any, Z should say Clara,” re- 
plied Lady Cheshire. 

“ Clara! what! my darling Clara?” exclaimed he: ‘my pet, the 
flower of the flock? I’m sorry for that. The ‘y are all good girls, bless 
‘em! but sheis too good for him. She’s so amiable, so ; gentle, sO 
Bless her pretty pale face! I'm sorry—in short, I’m d—’d sorry for it, 
my lady.’ 

“ But,” continued her ladyship, “‘she can’t endure him; and I 
verily be lie ‘ve no power on earth would force her to have him were he 
made all of gold.’ 

‘Indeed! Now for that I’m glad—in short, I’m d—’d glad. As 
to forcing her, and breaking her poor little heart, we won’t do that— 
no—in short, we'll be d—'d if we do, my lady.” 

‘‘What are Eliza’s feelings concerning him, I can’t exactly say,” said 
Lady Cheshire, not heeding her husband’s customary little expletive ; 
‘1 don’t think she cares much about him one way or the other; but if 
he should propose for her, I do think she would make but little difficulty 
about accepting him.” 

‘So think I: very little difficulty: in short, d—’d little, my dear. 
And as to Jane— ?” 
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‘“©Why, Jane, I think, rather likes him—that is to say enough for 
the purpose ; but then she is six-and-twenty, and a sensible girl.” 

“Come now, Susan, my dear,” said Sir Gog, laughing; ** tell me 
ceandidly—in short, d—'‘d ‘candidly, how should you like him for a 
husband ?” 

‘© Don't make such an old fool of yourself, my dear Gog, as to ask 
me such a question,” said my lady, laughing with him. ‘* How should 
L like him, indeed! 1, who am forty upwards,” 

“* Forty upwards,” exclaimed the knight; ‘ forty upwards tndeed-—— 
—in short, d—'d upwards, my lady. Why, our Dick ts thirty- 
two.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a knock at the street-door, 
This announced the arrival of our hero; but some minutes elapsed 
ere he made his appearance in the drawing-room ; for (to save a shil- 
ling), having walked through a smart shower of rain, he had (after de- 
positing his hat and streaming umbrella) to take off the splashed Hes- 
sian boots which he wore over his black-net tights, and replace them 
by a pair of shoes which he brought with him in his pocket. This 
done, he drew on a_ pair of reddish-yellow Woodstock gloves (for he 
had walked bare-handed through the streets), from which, as he thrust 
his fingers into them, flew a cloud of powder, the material with which 
they had, for the fourth time, been renovated. While this process was 
being performed, the young ladies and the two younger sons joined 
mamma and papa in the drawing-room, 

Quiddy was received at the drawing-room door by Lady Cheshire 
and her eldest daughter Jane, whom she dragged alone with her by the 
arm. The gentleman dropped his chin to each, and, with solemn po- 
liteness, said, 

‘* How d'ye do, my lady? hope you feel yourself tolerable well to- 
day, my lady ’—TIlow do you do, miss? hope you feel yourself to- 
lerable well to-day ?” Each of the other daughters he addressed in 
the same words. ‘To the boys it was merely, * How do you do, Master 
Bill ?—How do you do, Master Harry ’’ While to Sir Gog he said, 
‘And how are you, Sir G?" accompanying the inquiry with a slap 
of his outspread hand on the knight’s back, which left on his bright- 
green coat a very fine impression of the speaker's dusty glove. 

Q.,° said Sir Gog, good-humouredly, ‘* you are rather late. You 
know our five means five, and it is nearly a quarter-past. Our cook 
is punctual: she prides herself on doing everything to a turn; and if 
the tish should be overdone, she'll wish you where you would find 
vourself rather the reverse of comfortable—in short, d—’d the re- 
verse, 

**Come, Sir G.,” said Quiddy (clapping his huge hands one on each 
of Sir Gog’s shoulders), * come, I flatter mvself you can’t often strike 
a balance against me on that account. P., Q., as I’m sometimes 
called for short, is generally in pudd'n-time,—eh, ladies ?” 

_ When he turned away from his host to make this playful appeal, the 
girls tittered and the boys burst into a loud laugh. 

oe I say, papa,” cried Harry (the younger of the boys), ‘‘do but 
look in the glass! Mr. Quiddy has given you such a beautiful pair of 
shoulder-knots with the stuff they clean dirty gloves with.” 

Papa did as he was desired to do, and with his pocket-handkerchief 
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rubbed from his shoulders the marks which his guest had imprinted 
on them and which very much resembled what Master Harry had com- 
pared them to. While doing this he cautioned Master Harry to behave 
himself if he wished to be allowed to dine in the parlour. At the same 
time Lady Cheshire uttered an admonitory ‘** Girls!” to her daughters, 
whose renewed titter ut their brother’s allusion to Mr. Quiddy’s gloves 
she feared might be taken offensively by that gentleman, 

But Quiddy, being in one of his very best humours, pretended to join 
in the laugh, ‘though he suspected it to be against him; while, with his 
hands behind him, he drew off their offending coverings and put them 
into his pocket. 

‘Come, Mr. Quiddy,”/said her ladyship, abruptly, and in the same 
breath with the admonitory monosyllable ; ** come, have you anything 
new to tell us?” 

“Why, my lady, nothing very particular, Oh—yes—there is ex- 
pected to be a great demand for slops for the navy—sailors’ trousers 
and that sort of thing, you know; and I’m not sorry for it, as 1 happen 
to have a large stock by me; and as—”’ 

‘* But,” said her ladyship, interrupting him, ‘I mean anything 
going on in the world 2?” 

“ O—ay—oh—Why, I was at the play last night; and who do you 
think, Sir Gog . - happe ned to meet there ?” 

Sut ere Sir Gog could reply, dinner was announced, 

‘Give yourarm to her ladyship, Q.,” said Sir Gog, 

‘¢ Oh, never mind me,” said Lady Cheshire, laughing ; ‘* I'm an old 
woman. ‘Take one of the girls, Mr. Quiddy: come, give your arm to 
your favouite.”’ 

While Quiddy, somewhat perplexed by this command, and, rubbing 
his ear with a finge r, was endeavouring to hit upon something pretty to 
say; and Clara, absconding to one of the windows, was stooping to 
look for a something which she had neither lost nor mislaid, her lady- 
ship just said— 

‘‘ Now, Jane, my love.” Hereupon the ‘* great what-do-they-call 
ay awkwardly held out his arm to that young lady. 

‘ Now,” said the good mamma to the pair, ‘ do you young people 
lead the way.” 

And the party descended to the dining-room. 

Pe 
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A SKETCH ON THE ROAD. 


‘* All have their exits and their entrances.” 


Ir is a treat to see Prudery get into an omnibus, Of course she 
rejects the hand that is held out to her by male Civility. It might give 
her a squeeze. Neither does she take the first vacant place ; but looks 
out for a seat, if possible, between an innocent little girl and an old 
woman. In the mean time the omnibus moves on. Prudery totters— 
makes a snatch at Civility’s nose—or his neck—or anywhere—and miss- 
ing her hold rebounds to the other side of the vehicle, and plumps down 
in a strange gentleman's lap. True Modesty would have escaped all 
these indecorums. H. 
March,—vo., LX1v. NO. CCLY. Zz 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF THAT REMARKABLE CHILD 
THE LATE MISS MARGARET DAW. 


AUTHORESS OF ‘* SIGHS, SMILES, SENTIMENTS, AND OTHER POEMS,” 
&c. &c. &C. &ec. &c. 


Non sine Diis animosus infans,—Horart. 


It is not in these days of polite and refined sentiment, that an ap- 
peal to an enlightened British public is necessary, in behalf of literary 
genius. The Roman poet has well observed that ‘©a studious cultivation 
of the ingenious arts softens the manners, and does not suffer men to 
become brutes :”” and the second great orator of antiquity, with equal 
force, remarked, that “the belles lettres de light us at home, and are no 
impe diment abroad.” On this account, literature is justly held in 
esteem by . nations cluim!ng for themselves the epithet of civilized, 
For myse if, from my earliest youth I was a devoted admirer of all who 
have made the mselves a name by their printed preductions; and to 
tell the whole truth, at ten years old, was, however unworthy, myself 
enrolied among those 

Condemned their father’s soul to cross, 
Who pen a stanza when they should engross. 

Forced by the decrees of an inscrutable Providence to pass my 
youth in the obse urity of a country town, I may still boast that my life 
Was not wasted in a solitude wholly unknown to the Muses; and that 
among my companions mil; cht be counted more than one mute * inglo- 
rious Miltc n,”’ and (stranger still), more than one silent Madame de 
Stuel, who if wi y had not fallen on the Barbara tellus, et inhospita 
litora Ponti, might have added another sprig to the myrtle-branch of 
British talent, pea thrown an halo of glory round their native birth- 
place, to redeem it from a dark and ahlisious obscurity. But alas! 

Nec vos, Pierides, nec stirps Latonia, vestro 
Docta sacerdoti turba tulistis opem. 

It is needless to add that our small coterie of b/mes (as we are invidi- 
ously called by our neighbours), is merely an oasis in the desert; and 
that it is chiefly from among the softer sex that our society has recruited 
its strength, while the love of an elegant refinement in literature, has 
found in them its best representatives. I mention this circumstance as 
best explaining the poetical turn which has been given to the literary 
propensiues of the place, and more especially the decided preference 
we have shown for those departments of poetic composition which 
bear the true imprint or Hall-mark of the court of Apollo—the simple 
and the mystic. 

These tendencies were also very much encouraged and fostered 
by the circumstance of our possessing, in the person of Dr. Drowsy’s 
first curate, one, whom melancholy and the Muses have alike marked 
for their own: one whose sermons required nothing but rhyme to have 
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made them exquisite poems; and whose occasional trifles in verse 
(which he with unwonted modesty published with the title of ‘* Poor 
attempts at Rhyme”) wanted only reason and an unmeasured gait to 
have passed for the most delightful specimens of pure British prose. 
He was known to his parishioners as the clergyman ‘* much bemused in’ 

tea; and there is scarcely a personage of holy writ, mythical or 
historical, from the Deity to the Demon, to whom he had not dedicated 
at least the scantlings of an heroic poem. Under his direction was 
founded our book- club, or, as we termed it, our ** Literary Association 
for the dissemination of Song and Sobriety : ” and I think our library 
might boast of a larger collection of works which have esc aped the 
research of the reneral public, and which will be read when Shakspere, 

Pope, and Milton, shall be forgotten, than can be found in any other 
town of the like dimensions, within the Queen’s dominions. The pro- 
ductions of unknown genius, the effusions of lowly merit, were ever 
among the oojects of our primary research; and it will long remain a 
matter of boast to our circle, that we have been instrumental more 
than once in drawing from obscurity neglected talent, and fostering 
into distinction the mechanic poet whose ‘uneduc ‘ated strains had been 
overlooked or despised, by self-interested booksellers, and money- 
hunting publishers. 

But among the various manifestations of the divine afflatus, which 
appeal to the sympathies of those qutis meliore luto finxit pracordia 
Titan, we have chiefly affected precocious talent. Infantile genius is 
like green peas at Christmas; and as the sons of Croesus p refer the 
untimely pulse before ‘* every delicacy in season,” more in cousidera- 
tion of their rarity than their flavour, so the refined and the senti- 
mental have precocity of mind in estimation, as exhibiting in a stronger 
degree the power and the beneficence of Providence, and the inscruta- 
bility of his ways, 

The remark which has been hazarded by a certain Scotch A¢scula- 
pius of our town, that precocious genius is malady, and an infantile 
poetic temperament no better than water in the brain, is the grovelling 
and impious blasphemy of a shallow sciolist; but has not the pearl, 
the appropriate emblem of maiden purity, likewise been aspersed by 
the same individual, as “the morbid exostosis of that love-crossed 
bivalve, the cysier”; and ambergris, which perfumes the escrutolre 
oF many a poetic annualist, has been liable to a similar censure, 
What matters it whence we come? much more important to our weal 
here and hereatter, is the consideration of what we are; and nothing 
is more certain than that genius is genius, and precocity is preco- 
cious. 

It has accordingly been a custom among us to bear a wary eye in 
our visits to the workhouse and the parish-school, that no latent talent 
should be suffered to rot in dull oblivion; and more than once we 
have been honoured in imping the wings of genius, when it had been 
overlooked by the material apprehensions of matter-of-fact overseers 
and pedantic pedag rogues. On this head, it is needful merely to hint 
at our connexion with that illustrious ornament of the modern Parnassus, 
who first manifested the spirit within him, by a couplet scrawled “* with 
desperate charcoal” on the newly whitewashed walls of the town gaol, 
This spirited outpouring, it is well known, began as follows ; 
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He who prigs what isn’t his’n, 
For the same he’s sent to pris’n. 


Another couplet rests in my memory, and deserves quotation. Tt was 
conceived in a justuifab le detestation of his hard-hearted captors, fecit 


andrgnatio versus; 
™ The polis(ce) is a set of villins, 
They'd hang a boy up for five shillins. 
In which distich, observe how the untutored accuracy of the poet’s 
ear led him to take liberties even with the rules of orthography. 

For these ebullitions of an irrepressible spirit, the gaoler had condemned 
the unfortunate youth to corpor: il punishment —horribili sectare flagello 
—under the base pretext of the cost so lately incurred by the town for 
size and whiting,—when luckily the news caught our ear at the club- 
room, and we immediately took the lad out of durance vile, washed his 
face and hands, and published his poems by subscription, which had an 
immense sale, notwithstanding that a certain critic, with a malignant 

glance at the lad’s unfortunate story, hinted that he came by his 
versesin the same way * at he ac quired Farmer Stubble’s fat goose. 

But it is time to close this long preamble, which will serve, "however, 
as a preface, and dial: to an intelligent public the intellectual pro- 
cess which has led me to become the biographer of Miss Marearet 
Daw, so well known to the entire county by the appellation of the 
‘* Muse's Semstress.”’ 

It was on a lovely afternoon in the month of May, that accom- 
panied by a_ lady, who bears the name of § Sappho i in our circle, I 
walked forth to the parochial female school, to inspect the progress of 
the children in tent-sutch and herring- bone. and to watch the shooting 
of the young idea, in expectation of the advent of some new favourite 
of nature in want of a Mecanas. On entering the school-room we 
found it in no small confusion; the mistress scolding at the highest 
pitch of her voice, the children in strong excitement, and in the 
middle, raised above her fellows on a stool, ‘stood trembling and weep- 
ing, a lovely but sickly-looking child, with a fool’s-cap of paper on her 
head, while fastened h eraldwise over her shoulders and hanging before 
her, was an unfinished shirt, bearing strong marks of the inaptitude of 
the débutante little needlewoman. Jike chaos before it was moulded 
by the hand of a plastic creator, it was indeed without “ form and 
void: oe and amids t dive rs othe = 3 tokens of ano very cautious or cle anly 
h; indling, were sever i too- conspicuous spl: ashes from the contents of 
an overthrown inkstand. 

Ink was on the child’s fingers, ink mixed with tears ran down her 
‘Coriefeworn face, and pinned over her forehead wasa paper, contain- 


ing these lines : 
Work I hate and can’t abide; 
Though mistress scold and mother chide, 
Neer was made immortal soul, 
To stitch a shirt, or stop a hole: 
Oh! waste of time and thought too shocking, 
To piece a gown, or darn a stocking! 


Such was my first acquaintance with Margaret Daw; its circum- 
stances told her whole tale, and from that hour I never lost sight of 


her. 
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The mother of this child of genius, with whom she lived, inhabited 
part of a small and very wretched house, in a dark and dismal alley of 
our town. But she was a decent body, not indeed remarkable for anv 
extraordinary development of intellectual powers, nor otherwise difs 
fering in a striking manner from other women of her class. She was 
the widow of a parish-beadle, more famous for his addiction to triple 
XXX, than to the pure sources of Hippocrene ; for though he annually 
at Christmas carried round the parish a boxing lucubration in rhyme, 
and might therefore lay claim to poetic distinction, it was, nevertheless, 
put about by certain critical Zoiluses, that no change had ever occurred 
in his eleemosynary appeals—a mark, it was thought, of an hidebound 
genius; while, notwithstanding that it was subscribed with his own 
name, the malevolent did not even scruple to declare that the lines were 
not at all of his composition, but the purchased effusion of a bard long 
deceased, and whilom known by the sobriquet of “‘ the rhyming barber.” 

These tacts are remarkable as confirmatory of an hypothesis of my 
own elaboration, founded on considerable experience, that genius is 
not necessarily hereditary. Indeed, my own much-honoured parents 
were I believe esteemed as not above the common by their neighbours : 
though they died too soon, to enable me to correct this estimate by 
my own closer observation. 

Be this, however, as it may, a genius Margaret was, and a genius 
of most uncommon splendour; as the unanimous voice of fame has 
since attested, At the time to which I have alluded, she was barely 
in her ninth year; but she was then noticeable for the early ripe- 
ness of her intelligence, for a loving though fanciful (not to say capri- 
cious) disposition, and for the habit of retreating to the yew-tree shade 
of the churchyard, and spending her days alone,—in idleness, as her 
mother said—but in reality in that contemplation of nature, and of the 
inward workings of her own mind, which ever distinguishes a truly 
poetical temperament. Many atime, on this account, was she taxed 
with playing truant from the school; and the neglected and unfinished 
condition of her assigned task of needlework, above commemorated, 
was with equal injustice attributed—not to her love of intellectual 
speculation,—but to that dislike of mechanical effort, which she had 
playfully put forward in the alread y-quoted lines ! 

For the poetry was indeed her own; and it was while inditing that 
good matter, that she had in her earnestuess spilled the inky fluid over 
the many-coloured representative of her infantile dislikes and woe. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the verses were disposed, as we 
have printed them from an emended copy, made by herself after a lapse of 
some years, The original MS., in the present possession of our Sappho, 
was written straightforward (forthwrit, as our Saxon ancestors called prose 
composition) without arranging them in a stanza, or commencing the 
lines with capitals (a capital mistake). This, by the way, is a convinc- 
ing proof that she did not take up the ‘idle trade” (as our national 
essayist—I cannot call him poet—ironically termed it) in consequence 
of any study of her paternal verses; for 1 have heard it averred by 
very competent judges, that the arrangement in form of stanza and ca- 
pital commencement of the lines of that festive composition were the 
only tokens of poetry cognizable in its perusal. Indeed, this is a cir- 
cumstance not particular to the Beadle; for if I chose it, I could point 
to sundry sonnets, the lucubrations of a person I will not name, which 
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are precisely in the same predicament. Those of our town who read 
this hint will know to whom it alludes; and having written, I re- 
tain the remark (however unwilling to inflict pain) because | am sure 
the party in question will uot pere eive that the cap fits. Dulness is a 
kind mother to her children ! 

If | did not tirmly believe that genius ts inherent (poeta nascitur, non 
fit), and that it will burst into spontaneous blow in spite of all impec di- 
ments, I might be tempted to reter M: irgaret’s love of verse to an ap- 
plication to her person of the nursery rhyme, 


See-saw Margery Daw 
Sold her bed and lay on the straw, 
Xe. Ac, 


which the charity-children bestowed upon her, on the first announce- 
ment of her name. 

This malice of her schoolfellows was not applied to a supposed matter 
of fact in her humble story (as the benevolent and expansive turn of her 
disposition has since suggested to a friendly muse), for the story of the 
bed could not have been true. Not that Margaret’ s mind, tinctured as it 
was by the deepest devotional feelings, would not have led her to such 
an act of self-denial: but, at the time alluded to, I fear this unfriended 
child of song had literally no bed to sell: or, at all events, if sold it 
had been, the sale must not have been her act, but that of her unfortu- 
nate mother. It was, therefore, I believe, a pure reference to the ge- 
neral poverty and destitution that then presided over Margaret’s parental 
penates ; ‘ the begvar envies the begvar,” says a great Greek autho- 
rity. Th: it she herself had adopted the allusion, and indeed had the 
verses frequently in her mouth, | have been credibly informed ; but that 
they had any influence in begetting a passion for poetry I can hardl 
credit, were it only on account of the badness of the rhymes. She 
was herself so far from having her ear corrupted by the study of this 
detestable example of imperfect versification, that she was, from the 
first, remarkable for the great nicety of her rhymes. So severely cri- 
tical was that organ, in her instance, that it is recorded of her, that 
when reciting Phy second distich 


Was not she a dirty slut, 
To sell her bed and lay in the dirt, 


she ever me p ped the italicized word, and adopted in its stead, as more 
closely answering the necessities of the verse, the better rhyme of 
“flirt.” This she might have done on the authority of Gay’s “Ww hy, 
how now, Madam Flirt?” but it may be doubted whether the “ Beg- 
gars Opera” ever fell into her infant hands. 

The verses on shirtmaking were not the first effusions of her childish 
muse, That ** poetical career which has been so celebrated in literary 
history,” began at a much earlier period. At six years, we have 
iscert uned, were written those wonde rful * Thoughts on KF Mowers grow- 
ing out of her mother’s casement,” which begin thus 


See them lofty hollyhocks 
Growing in my mother's box ! 


Their high top waving through the windows, 
Serve us all instead of blind does. 
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These verses, which were accidentally discovered in searching an 
unfrequented closet, were written on a dirty serap of paper, in a printed- 
alphabet character; some of the letters printed backwards, some side- 
ways, and without spaces between the words. They were afterwards 
retouched, and the awkward turn of the last line remedied, in the way 
in which it stands in the fifth edition of her “ fugitive pieces.” 

It is not to be admired that our good fortune iu possessing so distin- 
guished a townswoman should excite that jealousy, with which the 
journalists of the capital ever regard provincial talent. Accordingly, 
scarcely had her ‘ sighs, smiles, and sentiments”’ appeared (she was then 
fully eleven years old), when pains were industriously taken in that 
quarter to strip Miss Daw’s poems (since their exquisite sweetness could 
not be denied) of their reputation for originality. I allude more parti- 
cularly to those wondertul lines of hers, since falsely attributed to a 
foreign genius : 

Jehovah’s voice amidst the storm 
I heard, methinks I see his form, 
As riding on the clouds of even, 
He spreads his glory o’er the heaven. 


We must in candour admit with the critic, that this thought does 
wear a sort of faux air of the only good lines Sternhold ever wrote : 


Upon the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad ; 


and it must further be allowed that the habit of psalm-singing prevalent 
in the parochial seminary, was likely to have assisted little Margaret in 
the development of her poetic faculty ; but if such coincidences are to 
be admitted as imitation, where shall we look for originality? Has not 
Virgil taken a whole line of proper names from the Greek of Homer ? 
Yet who would deny him originality on the strength of such borrowings 
as, 
Glaucumque, Medontaque, Thersilochumque ? 


the inference is irresistible. 

Another calumny necessary to refute (for calumny attaches itself to the 
ripest geniuses, as the wasp attacks the ripest peach), is contained in that 
sarcasm which insolent and upstart success with the bibliopolist loves to 
cast against the poetic child of penury, namely, that Margaret's love of 
poetry bad interfered with her efforts to support herself and parent by 
the labour of her hands. That this was not the truth, I appeal to those 
who best knew the affairs of the parish. But we have likewise her 
own evidence, offered apparently about the time of the misadventure 
of the shirt, in the following touching lines : 

Come and behold how I improve 
In sewing, washing, sweeping : 
And, when my mother locks me up, 
I’m good too at housekeeping. 


It would indeed be doing injustice to Margaret’s fame (as has already 
been well said), to omit a fact, which shows that if Blackmore could 
write ‘to the rumbling of his chariot-wheels,” alternating poetry and 
prescriptions, without confounding the measures of Apollo with those of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, Margaret could also knock up a rhyme, and knock 
down a spider, with the same twirl of her broom ; so that the claims 
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of her head and those of ber heart could be adjusted, without Thalia de- 
yriving her mother of aclean hearth. 

Another objection, still more irration: il, accuses M: ingaret’ s most mu- 
sical strains of monotony. Notwithstanding ber deep piety, lively 
fancy, and acute se nsibility, the mind (it has been hinted) soon wearies 
In perusing many of her pieces, at once. She certi unly does (we acknow- 
ledge) express her sweet se ntime uts a little too often; but it is rather 
too bad to infer from this that the frequent introduction of the same 
stream of beautiful ideas should be taxed with monotony, or of de- 
generating (according to the vulgat ribaldry of the Scotch Zotius already 
mentioned ) into a ** cursed bore’ !! 

In the first place, admitting that this were the truth, there is nothing 
so very entraordinary in it. At our own weekly symposia (oh / noctes 
canaque deum), which none but the very best productions of the 
muse are selected for recitation, we have again and again known a pro- 
tracted reading introduce Morpheus into our literary circle; and I 
myself have ow rienced a similar efleet, produced in the person of our 
excellent vicar, Dr. Drowsy, by my own verses, when administered in 
too large i s. But a deeper spirit of criticism will not fail to sug- 
gest, that as the poetry of the divine Margaret partook intensely of the 
two great poetic qualities, the simple and the mysterious, it could 
scarcely escape the unity of strain and of thought, which has been so 
unwarrantably stigmatized : is monotonous; that being an inevitable 
effect of the transcendental nature of her song. That which is simple 
cannot be varied. What indeed could the village maiden know of the 
bad passions of man, which work up so well in the variegated strains 
of Byron or Moore? and what could she argue but from what she 
knew? For my own part I love her, 1 confess, the more for that sweet- 
ness, which others call mawkish, and for that recurrence of familiar 
scenes, thoughts, and images, which harmonizes so perfectly with the 
rustic mmexperience of my own mind. Again, in the sublimer portions 

her verse, the prevailing mysticism equally forbids a meretricious 
Variety, suc h as worldlings see k for and admire. What is mysterious 
is vague; whatis vague has no defined form; and where there is no 
form, it is too much to expect variety, In poetry too of this class the 
thoughts, it may be observed, very commonly run within a circle of some 
half a dozen or a dozen when ictions, selecting preferably those which 
present no images, or such only as are too familiar to strike by their 
incongruity. Not that we agree with a German rationalist who aftirms 
that conflicting and unphilosophic al impersonations of the Deity and 
his attributes, which are the st: iple of the transcendental muse, would, 
if pres uted for the first time, astonish by their bathos, if they did not 
shock by their impiety; but that such of them as have long been conse- 
crated to the service of serious poetry, are t taken without examination, 
and pass very readily for sublume. ‘To these, he asserts, must the 
transcendentalist. confine himself, on pain of lending matter for scoff 
to the worldly-minded, Without going to this le rth, 1 nevertheless 
think that monotony, if monotony it must be called, is the peculiar 
attribute of all poetry of Margaret's cast; and I could prove the fact 
in the writings of some of our enthusiastic and sentimental poets of 
the very first class, 

Before conc luding this portion of my subject, it may be well to anti- 

cipate an objection, which may arise in the prejudiced, from a perusal of 
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the known writings of another humble votary of the muses. We can 
assure the reader that there is nothing in common between the elegant 
rhymes of Margaret Daw, and those which have flowed from the pen 
of the Corn-law Rhymer. It is, or should be, enough to know the cha- 
racter of our literary association, and indeed of “that protection and 
patronage in general, which the easy classes have bestowed on humble 
merit, to be aware th: it venius of the rhymer’s cast would never meet 
with its flattering distinctions. If that person has struggled into no- 
toriety, it is to no fostering of dilettante literate that. he is indebted 
for lis sinister success: and we entreat the candid reader to entertain 
no comparison between the two cases, or to suspect Margaret of any 
qualities in common with such personages 

Margaret indeed, unhappily for literature, did not attain to an age in 
which the restless speculations of worldly ambition be gin to find oc- 
cupation for the budding intellect. On discovering the gift which 
nature had so strangely flung away upon our native town, we had, by 
a small subscription, enabled the widow Daw to remove her child from 
the drudgery of the parochial school, so that she might dedicate her 
whole hours to the cultivation of the muse. At the same time, an in- 
troduction to the society of our literary circle gave opportunity for a 
more intimate acquaintance with congenial minds, and for a study of 
those poets whose platonic flights of fancy and profound sensibility 
were most likely to touch the hate nt chords of sympathy in her bosom, 
and awaken the god within her. From the age of ten till that of twelve 
she was the delizht of whatever was most “estimable within a radius 
of a dozen miles from the town; and the many sweetly pathetic and 
tenderly sublime morsels of verse she freely circulated amongst us, pro- 
cured her attentions, which it is to be feared, acted unfavourably on 
her health. Late hours and lemonade, cakes, comfits, and conceit 
(for who amongst us is perfect), were at least arraigned by the medical 
authorities, as among the causes of that delicacy of consutution, which 
about her thirteenth year confined her to the house. It grieves me to 
add, that discontent and repinings at a supposed neglect of her patrons, 
who, when she ceased to contribute to the pleasures of society, she 
imagined ‘left the solitary muse to her sorrows,” preyed upon her 
spirits, and undermined her health. Her mother, too, no longer as- 
sisted by the services of the child, was, it is to be apprehended, less 
able to bestow upon her those attentions and indulgences which are so 
necessary to the comfort of the invalid. Without, however, further 
dwelling upon these painful details, it is too notorious that about the 
age of fifteen, the beauteous blush of deceptive loveliness, that fatal 
harbinger of consumption and death, was first observed to steal ‘* upon 
her damask cheek.” 

The doctor, with his accustomed contempt for the ideal and the sub- 
lime, attributed this fatal event to confinement and want of fresh air, 
consequent on her close attention to the muse: insisting upon it that 
if removed from hot rooms and negus, to the country, and suffered to 
sport about with her equals in age, ut flos in septis, she would recover ; 
for he obstinately persisted in denying her that genius which “ o’er in- 
forms its tenement of clay.” He referred her poetry to a turn for imi- 
tation; and insisted that her thoughts were only such as might be picked 
out of Watts’s hymns, or from the me taphysical poetry of our library 
collection. We, however, thought of his former dictum, and the pearl 
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in the oyster. Aithough malady is not genius, yet genius, alas! has 
too much to do with an over-excitable and fragile temperament!!! 

It was when the disease had already m: ide some progress, that the 
muse returned upon Miss Daw with redoubled inspiration, giving birth 
to continuous strains, now melancholy, now hopeful, and sometimes 





gay even tothe boundaries of decent mirth, 
Such was that satire on her medical persecutor : 


If blister, bolus, draught, and pill, 
Ilave nota power the sick to kill, 
The sight of Dr. Thingum’s face 
Would do for the most hopeful case. 


Another of the poeins produced about this time, of a more mixed 
character, and which was ever a favourite of mine, is that which 
begins, 

Oh, Death relieve me from this phthisic, 

From mutton-broth and taking physic ; 
and ends with 

For oh, ‘tis hard (though we must die all), 

To mect death in a doctors vial. 


More awful and solemn is that piece so universaily admired, 
To wing the boundless realms of space ; 
and then how tender ts that other, 


Mother, weep hot, pray for me, 
Though I take my flight from thee ; 
Ill shine upon thee from afar, 

In Heaven, a bright and brillant star : 


though from what particular theology or mythology she adopted that 
notion, is not very certain, Mi; ght not the thovcht have been inspired 
by sole floating r recollection of Berenice’s hair ? 

But itis unnecessary, as it is useless, to pursue this distressing theme 
toits close. Every ove knows that the world was destined to lose this 
lovely rose in its first Seale or, in the words of our own truly-in- 
Spiread Sappho, that 

Still is the swing-swong in the silent air, 

No more shall be ds be sold to banish Care > 

No more on straw shall hapless Madge be found, 
But in aclay-cold couch beneath the ground; 
For Death has ope'd his mighty, monstrous naw, 
And with his all too fatal sickle, cut off Daw. 

It is a question worthy of serious consideration to examine the ex- 
tent of that loss which tl e Muse Anglicane@ suffered in the early 
decease of this resplendent genius! That she would have written more 
if she had lived longer, is a truth, which it will be presumed few will 
have the hardihood to deny. Qualis ab incepto: the past was a sufhi- 
cient guarantee for the future. | happen, indeed, to know, from her 
Own mot th, that at the time of her decease she meditated an heroic 
poem on the universe, &c. &c. &cC.—a domestic tragedy on her own 
sad story ;—and a melodrama on her prototype, “the M: irgerv of the 
nursery, which (in the lat guage of the theatrical programme) was to 
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open witha splendid scene of the swing-swong, the heroine high in mid 
air, like Taglioni in the ‘* Sylphide,” and to terminate with a “touching 
table au vivant of bailiffs, bailiffs’ followers, the bed’s passage ** up the 
spout” at the pawnbroker’s, and Margery following its exit with an 
extatized gaze, while her mamma looks on in an intense agitation 
(copied after the finale of the ‘* Somnambula’”). 

That these productions would have justified the promise of her 
childish versification, has been stoutly denied by her great opponent 
of the County Herald (no other, I believe, than the Scotchman him- 
self—ecce iterum Crispinus). He indeed did not scruple publicly to 
declare, that the talent which was manifested in her early years had 
left her as she advanced towards womanhood, leaving her intellect 
rather below than above the ordinary standard. This, he said, was the 
universal law of precocious intelligence. But what will not envy say, 
or the County Chronicle print? My own conviction is, that had she 
attained to a ripe maturity, she would have rivalled the fecundity of 
Walter Scott, with all the intense and transcendental obscurity of our 
sublimest metaphysical poets. But, alas! she is no more! the gaiety of 
the county is ec lipsed, and our literary association is deprived for ever of 
its glory and its ornament. Need I here refute the calumny that it 
would have been better for her, and quite as well for the world, if she 
had been left to herself, and not encouraged to quit the neoliee for the 
pen! In this assertion (which I have traced like the rest to the malice 
of Crispinus) it has been attempted to wound the association through 
her side. The pretence, however, is as unfounded as it is false. 
For my own part, Iam satisfied that had she never written a single 
line, her dislike of plain work would have been equally strong. Her 
disposition was wholly of a contemplative cast, and the bare idea 
of action would have proved paramount even to the end. It is perfectly in 

vain that the doctor calls this an indulgence of idle habits. The contem- 
plative was innate in her intellectual “complex, and naturam expellas 
Jfurca licet,—she would never have made a shirt fit to be seen. As for 
the world’s loss, I doubt not that the same base utilitarian argument 
might be brought against Milton himself; for I believe there are some 
who would eladly abandon his ‘* Paradise Lost,” to have been spared his 
radical defence of the people of England. No one, however, who pos 
sesses one touch of = poetry, would think for a moment of compar- 
ing him, or Dryden, or Pope, not merely with Margaret Daw, but with 
any the meanest of fom true poets, who draw their materials from 
their own solitary communings,—and are neither indebted to the 
world’s wisdom, nor the world’s wit, for the seasoning of their sublime 
strains, 

In taking leave of this interesting and important subject, I cannot 
but lament my own incapacity for doing full justice to it. What one 
man can do to cancel the indifference, the envy, and the neglect of an 
ungrateful public, | have done: I can do no more. Let me hope then 


that 


Hee quoque, quod facio, judex mirabitur sequus, 
Scriptaque cum venia qualiacumque leget. 











—_ 

















GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES ; 


OR, 
THE PROCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK.,. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* PETER PRIGGINS.” 


No. VI. 


A FISHING ADVENTURE. 


I rove angling. I love it dearly. Not even the great Izaak himself 
loved it more dearly than I do. It hath many branches. 1 ¢wig them 
all; but I prefer the one that requires more skill and less cruelty than 
any other, that is fly-fishing. I dislike skewering a worm, impaling a 
frog, and setting a living r roach, dace, or gudgeon ona trimmer-hook, 
I love fish too well to rejoice in their sufferings. Fish are said to be 
cold-blooded animals, and the inference drawn from this assertion is, 
that they sufler but little. I once saw a thieves’ lawyer, who was cer- 
tainly a very cold-blooded animal, hung at the Old B: ailey—I am sure 
he suffered much, for he struggled most fearfully, and most prolong- 
edly—theretore, though it is unfair to argue from particulars to univer- 
sals, I opine that all cold-blooded animals have some little feeling. 

My greatest objection to fishing—I ought to say angling, for abjure, 
abominate, and despise netting and trapping—is, that it is a solitary 
virtue. Any man who is a real fisherman, and goes out with a friend 
ortwo, let them be as zealous in the art as ‘himecif or not, must return 
home disgusted, Only let me ask any genuine unadulterated W al- 
tonian what his feelings were when he arrived at any favourite swim, 
any certain cust, any well-known resort of a pike, to see his friend slip 
before him, and either insert his bottom- line, throw his fly, or cast in his 
gorge-bait, just before he himself was ready. 

Let him give an ingenuous answer to this my question, and he will 
understand my assertion—that fishing is a solitary virtue, 

As I am not writing an article for a sporting magazine, I will not— 
though from my love of the art, and my intimate acquaintance with 
every stream within a few miles of Oxford, 1 am strongly tempted to 
do so—enter upon the merits and demerits of the holes, runs, and 
scours, peculiar to the rivers Isis and Cherwell. I am going to tell a 
plain straightforward tale in a plain straightforward way. ** Thereby 
hangs a tail,” as a schor boy or the grand falconer of England would 

say of his favourite kite. 

Iu number one, iret pair to the left, in the outer quad of St. Peter's, 
lived, or rather lodged, one Mr. Aqueous Wagtail. He obtained his 
very odd christian-name from the circumstance of his having been in- 
troduced obstreticaily into this lower world during an exceedingly 
troublesome floo id, which obstrue ted the passage of his excellent father 
from his coal-whart atthe bottom of Essex-street, in the Strand, to his 
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residence in Henrietta- street, Covent-garden, Wagtail senior was a 
wag, and president of a club, the membe Ts of which met nightly, and 
did not break up until * the cock did crow” in the morning. ‘To the 
assembled society the president recounted the narrow escape which he 
and his wife had experienced on the same day, and from which the 
had both been happily and successfully delivered. His ‘* accident by 
flood” —though not field—suggested to the Vice the propriety of giving 
to the interesting babe a name that would, as years rolled on, recall to 
his mind the fearful events of the d: iy of his birth. Various were the 
names that were hinted at. Neptune, Boatswain, and other appellations 
common to Newfoundland dogs, were rejected at once. Aquarius was 
for a time * first favourite';”” but one of the members of the club, being 
an usher in a classical academy, explained to them that the term or 
name was more appropriate to an under-gardener or waterpot- carrier, 
and the ‘* odds against it were forty to one and no takers.” Water Wag- 
tail was for a moment on the ¢apis, but the club were to a man anti- 
waterites. The usher suggested Aqueous, and as but few of the club knew 
the meaning of the word, and the watchman was calling “ half-past five 
and a foggy morning,” it was adopted. Wagtail senior as he went home, 
with the name de eply engraved on his mind, called on the curate of the 
parish, who happened to live close to him. He made a very long but 
obscure speech concerning the necessity of baptizing his babby at suc han 
unseasonable hour. The curate “ begged he would not mention it,” and 
before Mrs. Wagtail was at all aware of his presence, little W actail was 
entered in the pocke ‘tbook of the curate as Aqueous Wagtail. Disgusted 
with the name as well as with the underhanded manner in which it had 
been conferred on her son, Mrs. Wagtail vented a great deal of elo- 
quence on the too-obliging parson, who was retracing his steps to his 
lodgings, richer by one- pound- one than he was when the was so unsea- 
sonably disturbed. Mrs. W. was irritated at the name, but she hated 
it more cordially when her nurse, who was not classical, got into the 
constant habit of corr upting it into Aguish Wagtail. 

Little Aqueous showed an early predilection for aquatics, Tis first 
essay in investigating the nature of fluids was shown by his tumbling 
out of the first- -tloor “window into an enormous waterbutt, which stood 
so conveniently as to save his life by nearly drowning him. His nurse 
solemnly asserted that “ Master Aguish throwed his self in a- purpose, 
and dived like a cork.” He luckily sustained himself by holding oa 
to the side of his bath, until some one came to relieve him. 

His next display was upon his father’s wharf. By the side of it were 
drawn up Several tiers of barges, which were filled with coals recently 
abstracted from the Pool. These barges had a way of communicating 
one with another by means of planks, along which Ww agtail’s men ran 
with great speed, and very heavy sacks of coals upon ‘their shoulders. 
Little Aqueous was a mimic, but in imitating his father’s porters he 
missed his footing and plunged into Father Thames. Luckily he escaped 
with asevere duc king, and having to pay his footing only. A gallon of 
porter and a severe cold were the only penalties he had to pay for his 
want of nerve in ‘‘ walking the plank.” The tiers of barges were not 
the only tears seen near the Essex-street wharf on that eventful day ; 
the affectionate mother of Aqueous made her well-soaked offspring still 
wetter by shedding copious showers over him when he was brought into 
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the office wringing wet, and ringing changes on every note of his little 
gamut, : 

Aqueous Wagtail was sent to a preparatory school at Islington, not 
so much with a view to improve his mind, as to ‘* keep him out of 
harm's way.” It proved a preparatory school, for it prepared him to be 
an indefatigable angler. Out of his bedroom-window—it was the 
back.garret window—when he awoke on the first morning of his school- 
boy days, he saw a prospect that gave him great delight. 

He overlooked a cow-yard, and a very well-filled reeky brickfield, 
and east his eves on the meandering stream which by the kindness and 
liberality of one Hugh Middleton supplies a considerable portion of 
London with water. This old stream is still, as then, called the New 
river. There was not much to admire in the stream itself, for it was a 
miniature likeness of a mere canal, but on its banks Aqueous saw a 
sivht which made him feel bighly gratified. There were some twenty 
or thirty little boys, all about his own age, standing at certain distances 
apart along the banks of the river. Every one of these little boys had 
in his hand a rod, and at the end of it a line, ** with a hook to it,” 
which he threw into the stream and drew out again, after it had “* swum 
down” as far as its length would allow it. Sometimes something came 
up at the end of the line which seemed to Aqueous ** very like a whale,”’ 
though a very diminutive one, He opened the window and crept out 
into the cutter to vet a two-foot-nearer view of the procecdings of the 
anglers. He saw one of them, a lad in yellows, blues, and a muttin-cap, 
pall up a roacu two tnches and a halt long, and heard him Cry out, 

By golly Pve cotched him! Isn't he a whopper ¢” 

A jueous Wagiail sympathized with the catcher, and ‘ catched it” 
himss it trom the ushe » who very properly caned him severely for 
risking a brokea neck or a sore throat, by standing in the gutter. 

W avtail, though he bewailed the wheals raised by the usher's eane 
upon his ¢ rpusculum, meditated upon the ple ising sight which he had 
witnessed from the warret window. He resolved to catcha fish, and with 
that resolve in view he s irveved the wall, the boundary of the play- 
ground, which like the envious hindrance to the loves of Pyramus and 
Phisbe, bad fortunately a hole or two ta its flat surface. Aqueous felt 
that he could climb the wall by means of these orifices: but what was 
the use ol doing so unless he had the wherewithal to catch the hunny tribe ? 
He must obtain a rod and line—not sucha rod as his master wielded, 
which was mereiy in his dene of business, but a fishing rod and line. 
He made up his mind to get them. 

Near to that theatre where alone, until Mr. Yates set up a “ tempe- 
rance theatre” in the Strand, aquatics held out a tempting bill to a 
thirsty audience—I mean, of course, Sadler's Wells—stood a shop 
which indicated the contents of its interior by outwardly suspending a 
very long rod anda line, at the end ot which danvled a large tin perch, 
and which spun round in the wind like a murderer in chains, as if it 
CHpOV' d be Wy SUS} nded | 

Into this shop Aqueous Wagtail slipped while the usher was reading 
the playbill athxed to the ‘+ Joey Grimaldi” opposite, and was feeling 
in his pocket to ascertain if he had enough within it to obtain him 
access at half-price to the one-shiiling gallery. Aqueous expended 
Sixpence On a twopenny withy rod, and a fourpenny line, with a cork 
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float. He ran back to school with his treasures, and hid them in his 
bedroom. Did he sleep that night? Not one wink. As soon as, or 
rather before morning dawned, he slipped cautiously down stairs. He 
opened the door which led to the playground. He threw his rod and 
line over the wall, and followed them as rapidly as possible. There he 
was by the side of the river. He threw in his line, but although he had 
the river to himself he caught no fish. He persevered however, and it 
was no little delight to him to see the float perform its gyrations on the 
surface of Hugh Middleton's stream. In the course of an hour the 
little mannikin in yellows, blues, and muftin- -cap came up, and without 
asking Aqueous what he had caught, threw in his line and hooked a 
‘‘ whopping gudgeon.” Ina minute or two he caught another, then a 
third, and shortly after a fourth. 

‘* What luck you have!” shouted Wagtail. 

**’ Taint luck, it’s method,” said muffin-cap. 

‘*T wish you'd show me howto doit,” said Wagtail. 

‘* T will for tuppence,”” replied muffin-cap. 

‘ Agreed,” said Aqueous, approaching nearer. 

“Well! what is you a fishing with ?” 

‘* A rod and line,” answered Aqueous. 

‘In course you are, you fool !” said muthn-cap, ‘* but what bait has 
you got on 2?” 

‘¢ Bait *” inquired Wactail, ‘‘ what 7s a bait 2?” 

‘ Vy a feed 0° hoats,” said a hackney-coachman, who was passing 
by on his road to the stable, where his jarvey- horses were waiting for 
him. 

Mutlin-cap grinned with delight at this little sally, but for the sake 
of the ‘* tuppence” explained to Wagtail that fish as well as horses re- 
quired a bait; he showed him how to skewer a worm, and impale a 
gentile, as he called a gentle. Wagtail tried with a bait, and in the 
very tirst swim caught a miller’s-thumb—a very little one it was, but he 
thought ita great catch, and leaving his preceptor in the art of angling, 
crammed his prize into his breeches-pocket, and got back again to 
school unobserved, to show tt to all his little friends. 

From that very morning he was a fisherman for life. Ail the beating 
in the world could not keep him within bounds. He kept a supply of 
worms, maggots, and paste in his book-box, and every half-holiday 
slipped out, and with his friend muffin-cap robbed the New River of 
some of its inhabitants. 

A perch of an ounce weight was the largest capture he made before 
the parish schoolboy gave him a hint that there were “ sich whoppers” 
at a place higher up ‘the rive r, called the Sluice-house. Thither, though 
it was three miles off, Wi actail made up his mind to go. Mufhn-cap 
agreed to show him the spot upon condition he would treat him with a 

‘snake-tart” at the Eel-pie-house hard by. Away they went, taking 
an unpaid ride by hanging on to the back of the Hornsey-coach, the 
driver of which was fortunately a brother of the gentle craft, and de- 
spised the invitations of the snobiculi to “cut behind” at the little fol- 
lowers of his favourite amusement. 

They quitted the coach near ** Duval’s house” in Hornsey-lane, and 
were soon at the Sluice-house. Muffin-cap, before he wetted a line ins 
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sisted on the snake-tart. When it was eaten and washed down with a 
bottle of ginger-pop, the little anglers took their stand amidst some 
twenty grown-up gentlemen, who were as well acquainted with the 
prejudices of the fish for this particular spot as muffin-cap himself. 
One of these ‘old stagers” caught “a whopper,” a chub of half a 
pound. W agtail shouted with deli: cht, and in trying to get a nearer 
view of the monster reached so far forward as to lose his equilibrium 
and topple headlong into the stream. He was whirled backwards and 
forwards, upwards and downwards, by the force of the water, and 
would have been drowned had not the man who had the management 
of the sluices quickly inserted a large punt-hook into his sit-upons, aad 


landed him safely on the bank. 
The followers of the gentle craft abused him most heartily for muddy- 


ing the water and spoiling their sport, and left him to recover as he 
could, 

Muffin-cap ran home long before he saw his friend out of the water, 
as he had some visionary ideas about a deodand being exacted from 
the causa mali at a ‘* crowner’s quest.’ 

Wagtail having been suspended by his heels to let the water run out 
of his stomach for some quarter of an hour, fortunately escaped 
apop! exy. by g riving a sign of his vitality ina violent sneeze. He gave 
the bystanders s ull the money he had, and returned to school, where he 
was severely flogged for playing truant. 

It will not be necessary to follow our little friend through all his 
‘‘ adventures in search of a fish’ on the banks of the Lea, the verges 
of the seven ponds at Hampstead, and on the borders of the docks be- 


longing to the London, West or East India Companies (St. Catharine 
had no dock of her own in those days), it will answer my purpose to 


mntimate to mv readers that he succ essively and successfully tried them 
all. His tackle, like his skill, was very much improved, and when he 
arrived at the age of eighteen, and was fit to be entered at Oxford he 
was reckoned a dab atangling. He could troll, bottom-fish, set a 
trimmer, and throw a fly with anybody. 

When Wagtail senior, by a judicious commixture of slate with his 
coals, found himself rich enough to send his son to college, W agtail 
junior put in several very strong objections to the proceeding. He 
had imbibed false notions of the r rigidity of discipline exercised upon 
the disciples of alma mater. Some one had imposed upon him, und 
induced hun to believe that field and water sports were strictly prohi- 
bited by the authorities. He therefore proposed remaining quietly at 
home, and c arrying on the coal-trade, which he promised to pursue 


_ 


with great zeal while the ** fence months” lasted, when it is unlawful 
and unsportsmanlike to take fish. 

As the * ; nee months” only occupied two out of the twelve months 
belong of mght to every year, Wagtail—the father—thought that 
his son woul a not make Wallsends keep him out of the walls of a prison. 
He therefore exercised an unwonted degree of paternal authority, 
and booked two places on the outside of the light-Oxford, which was 


then driven by old Tom Payne. 
When they got to the Old Bell in Holborn, whence the coach started, 


the porter intimated in a whisper that the box seat was disengaged, 
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though there was a great-coat thrown upon it, and that it might be se- 
cured for one shilling. Wagtail senior declined the offer, for he had 
heard that if an accident did happen, the riders on the box-seat gene- 
rally got very severely injured. With this impression he resigned his 
seat in favour of his son, who gladly paid the shilling, as he wished to 
ask certain questions of the driver. Upon the answer to these ques- 
tions depended the future submission of the son to the strongly-ex- 
pressed commands of the father. 

Tom Payne was a highly respectable coachman, and one of the quiet 
sort of men who deem it wrong to make a remark to a passenger unless 
a question is'asked. Then, if the passenger seemed inclined for conver 
sation, Tom thought it was part of his duty to be as communicative as 
possible. 

Until the coach arrived at Kew-bridge, Wagtail did not make a re- 
mark ; but when he saw the river, and a board which asserted, for the 
benefit of the toll-holders of Kew-bridge, that over that bridge was the 


nearest way to Richmond and Teddington, he ventured to inquire if 


there was not capital fishing about those neighbourhoods. 

‘¢ There may be and there may not, sir,” said Tom; ‘ but I'll answer 
for one thing: where there is one fish here there are fifty at Godstow 
and Sandford.” 

‘* And where are those places?” inquired Aqueous. 

“Oh! both close to Oxford. Did you never hear of Godstow, 
sir?” 

“No?” said Tom, seeing his passenger shake his head negatively. 
““Why that was where Fair Rosamond, the conkeybind of Henry the 
Eighth—” 

‘You don’t mean Henry the Eighth,” said Aqueous. 

‘* Yes I do—there can’t be a doubt about it, for he was the king 
celebrated for conkeybinds and chopping off his wives’ heads. But it 
does not much matter after all. At Godstow lies Fair Rosamond, and 
ithere’s a nut-tree grows over her grave, and the pison has so affected its 
roots that it grows lots of nutshells every year without ever a kernel in 
them.’ 

«« That is certainly surprising,” said Aqueous. 

“It’s a fact,” said Tom, “ and if you'll hold the reins a minute— 
they'll go straight if you give ’em their heads—lI’ll show you the 
heppy tuff that was found on her tombstone. I took it down myself 
from the mouth of a College Fellow, who ought to know all about such 
matters. 

So saying, and consigning the reins to Aqueous, Tom extracted a 
ereasy- looking pocketbook from some secret recess about his person, 
and after a long search, produced a little scrap of paper, and put 
it into Wagtail’s hands in lieu of the reins, which he himself re- 
sumed. 

Wagtail opened it and read it—I wish my printer had types like the 
letters of it just to amuse the reader—they were such very odd letters ; 
but as that is not the case, he must be contented with the queer way in 
which Tom had contrived to mutilate the well-known couplet : 


‘ick jasut in tumblelow rosy mundy non rosy munder 
non read oh let said oh let quey read or—Leary so let.” 
March.—vou. Lx1v. NO. CCLY. 2A 
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Wagtail grinned as he returned it, and inquired if the other spot 
which he had named, Sandford, was remarkable for anything old. 

‘« Yes,” si aid Tom, ** I believe it is indeed, for the finest old beer in 
the county. 


‘« And there are plenty of fish there 2?” 
‘* Lots,” said Tom, ** and there would be more, only the men in Term 


time, and the college servants in vacations, are always at them, and the 
poarchers, too,—netting and night-lines is infamous.” 

“ Do you fish ?” inquired Aqueous. 

‘“¢ Every gentleman in Oxford does,” replied Tom. ‘* 1 hooked four- 
teen pound weight of chubs last journey down, in Medley-lock.” 

‘* Did vou indeed? What with we 

‘A himitation bumble-bee,” said Tom. 

‘*Then vou fly-fish ?”’ ssked Aqueous, anxiously, 

‘ Every gentleman in Oxford does, ” answered Tom. 

“What will you take to drink ?” said Aqueous, unable to restrain 
his generosity in the excess of his joy at finding he was riding by the 
side of a man who could kill chub witha Hy, and who of course would 
be able to give hima hint where to get a rise when he was at Ox- 
ford. 

Tom declined availing himself of the liberality of his passenger 
until he got to Henley, where he consented to take a pint of Mr. 
Marklew’s very capiti il she ‘ry, at what he called the sign of the Cat- 
and-wheel. Before the ‘y reached that pretty little town, Aqueous had 
obtained so much information on the opportunities he would have of 
enjoying his favourite sport in the neighbourhood of Oxford, that he 
turned round to Wagtail, senior, just before he descended into the 
Cathe rine Wheel, and told him “ he had made up his mind to enter at 
Oxto rd.’ 

The ‘* governor” was of course much pleased ; and not doubting but 
that Tom Payne had effected this desirable resolution, by impressing 
his son with a due regard for the triumphs to be won by a strict appli- 

cation to his books, he ‘ made up Ais mind” to reward him witha 
double fee at the end of the journey. 

As they were going up the hill—**a long five miles, and all against 
coliar’—that leads from Henlev to Nettlebe d, the conversation being 
still confined to the gentle art, Tom, having tqld a great many exag- 
rerations about his success in fishine, asked Aqueous ‘©If he had ever 
heard of the Dunny Tailor ? 

()t course \queous had not heard of him. 

‘ Well, then, sir, I'll tell you an annygoat of him. We call him 
Dunny, vou se, because he is deaf and dumb; and though he is only 
a tailor, he is uncommon fond of fishing. It is no use to warn him off, 
because he can't hear: and he can’t be sauc y, because he can’t speak. 
He is a little bit of a fellow, and no one likes to hurt him; so he goes 
about almost where he has a mind to. Well, one day 7 goes very 
unconcernedly into a presarve belonging to a gentleman who is very 
fond of fishing, and never gives leave to anybody. The keeper soon 
spies him, and not knowing of his infirmities, wastes a great deal of 
breath in putting all sorts of questions to him. As Dunny could not 
hear nor speak, of course he made him no answer. The keeper gets into 
a passion, and as Dunny would not move, he kicks him—poor little 
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fellow—quite away from the waterside. Dunny did not much mind 
that, but when he sees the great bully of a keeper stoop down to pick 
up his rod and line which he had laid down by the side of the river, 
his blood was up; so he runs at him, and catches him by the slack of 
his trousers with one hand, and the collar of bis fustian-jacket with the 
other, and chucks him into the middle of the stream.” 

‘Served him quite right,” said Aqueous, excited by the ill-treatment 
of a brother angler. 

“Quite right,” continued Tom; ‘but that was not all. Dunny 
took off the bottom joint of his h eavy rod—for he was a trolling—and 
every time the keeper comes to land, he beats him about the hands with 
it till he forces in to leave go, oak’ in he goes again; at last he gave 
him such a blow upon his nose that he drives him over to the other side 
almost drownded. When Dunny saw he was done up, he caught up 
his rod and basket, and ran off home with a pike as weighed handy 
seventeen pounds.” 

‘He got off safe and well then?” said Wagtail, 

“Oh, yes, quite,” replied Tom, ‘only he was quodded for two 
months, aud fined for the assault :—but he has had it out of the gentle- 
man since by trimmering o’ nig hts.’ 

With this and other annyyoats, Tom entertained his liberal passen- 
eer until they arrived at ** The Angel,” in Oxford. He was well re- 
warded both ‘a the father and the son, who were greatly prejudiced in 
his favour, the former believing that to him he owed the removal of his 
son's ; indisposition to enter at the university, and the latter being quite 
convinced of it. 

In about a year after this memorable journey, Mr. Aqueous Wagtail 
came up to reside as a commoner at St. Peter’s. It was in the Easter 
Term, and the fence months were just ended; the dace and chubs 
were on the scours; and although they had gorged themselves with 
Mayflies, they were still hungry enough to afford some very pretty 
sport. 

As soon as lectures were over, every day, except when the wind was 
north, or north-east, when he eroped for crayfish or sniggled eelsy 
Aqueous sallied out of college with his creel on his back and his rod in 
his hand. His hat was almost obscured by foot-lines, bottom and drop 
flies, and his legs encased in good, strong, well-greased wading-boots. 
He did not confine himself to any particular spot; but one day he 
visited Port-meadow, Godstow, or Ensham; the next saw him at Iffley 
or Sandford, and the third was al on the banks of the Cherwell or 
the Windrush. 

As Aqueous was very regular at all his lectures, seldom knocked in, 
and gave the best of his fish to the high-table, and the commoner sorts 
to the scouts, he met with no interruption to his sports from the college 
authorities, and obtained a great many hints anent favourite swims and 
well-tenanted holes from the servants. He soon became acquainted 
with all the lock-keepers and the managers of the different wears upon 
the Thames—or Isis as it is here called—and by a few well-timed tips, 
secured their interest. The keepers, too, of the little houses of re- 
ireshment on the river’s banks were glad to receive him as their guest, 
for he was civil in Heeatioeta moderate in his eating and drinking, and 
never objected to the score. 
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Under these circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that Mr. 
Aqueous Wagtail got the earliest information of every monster of the 
deep who ventured. to flounder about in the sight of any of these, 
his well-rewarded friends and acquaintances, 

A few miles above Oxford, between Godstow and Ensham-bridge, is 
a shutting-place ¢ called King’s W ear—why it bears so royal a name, | 
cannot say, and have not Anthony 4 Wood’s work to refer to for ieillate. 
mation. The keeper of this wear, who dwells in a lonely hut by the 
side of it, one day espied an enormous fish chasing the gudzeons and 
minnows in the shallows. He put him down fora large pike ; but 
when he saw him rise at a fly, he began to doubt the correctness of his 
judgment—for pike do not usually indulge in such dainties in the river 
Isis. He watched him more attentively, and tancied he must be an 
overgrown chub; but as he turned on his side, and with a jerk of his 
tail, threw himself out of the water at a large green drakefly, he saw 
he was ** spotted like the pard,” and pronounced him, unhesitatingly, 
to be a trout or a Thames salmon. 

He tried all he could to catch him himself, knowing the value he 
would produce in the market; and when he had tried every means 
which his slender skill could suggest, and failed, he told Mr. Aqueous 
Wagtail that he had kept the fish on purpose for his individual 
sport. 

For three weeks, early in the morning and late in the evening, Sun- 
days excepted, did Aqueous Wagtail try all his skill to hook the 
monster. He raised him to the surface several times, but it was only 
in play—the brute was too well fed to hazard a genuine bite. Natural 
flies on floss-silk, artificial flies of every hue and approved make, 
tempting lob-worms and brandlings, real minnows, umitation minnows, 
and even kill-devils failed to entrap him. Aqueous was in despair. 
He had almost made up his mind to net him or spear him, when, for- 
tunately, the Dunny Tailor came by, and having been shown the fish, 
and having had the difficulties of capturing iajen explained to him in 
dumb-show and finger-talk, he put a bluebottle on his roach-hook, 
and pulled out a bleak or blay. This little brilliant fish—which, 
credite experto, is as good as whitebait, if nicely fried in salad-oil— 
was speedily fixed upon the spinning tac kle, and after a very few draws 
across the sharp st run, a whirrh! whiz-whiz, was heard from the line 


and the rod was nearly pulled out of Mr. 


running out of the winch, 


Wagtail’s hands. 
Every pint of blood in his veins seemed to have rushed into his 


head. He had hooked him—him, the monster—he felt so excited he 
would have dragged him to shore at once, or jumped in after him. 
Duuny, however, made signs to him that he would Jose him if he did 
not mind what he was about; and by significant gestures, made him un- 
derstand that he must show him the heel of the rod, and play him until 


he was worn out. Aqueous understood and followed his advice, and 
aiter some e three-quarte rs of an hour's hopes, doubts, and fears, he suc- 
ceed led | in dragging, within reach of Dunny’s hat, which he unhesitat- 


ingly used as a landing-net, a tine, short, thick Thames trout, weighing 
upwards of ten pounds, and in splendid condition. The wear- keeper 
and the tallor were liberally rewarded. Mr. Wagtail showed his prize 


in college, and the Fellows fully expected to see it on the high-table, 
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and made up their appetites accordingly. In this they were disap- 
pointed, Aqueous thought that his father would appreciate so un- 
wonted a treat as a Thames trout, and sent it up by the first coach 
without ‘* note or comment.” By return of post he was annoyed at 
receiving the following note from his ignorant paternity : 


“« My dear Son,’ 
‘Don’t trouble to send up any more little salmon. You know I 


would not give a farthing for anything but a cut out of the belly of a 
fat one. Even the servants turned up their noses at your Oxford sal- 
mon, so we gave him to the men on the wharf. 
‘¢ Your affectionate father, 
“W. WacrallL. 


ae ath our fishmonger ought not to have charged above sixpence 
a pound for it, as it was only” a salmon-peel, and we buy them at 


fourpence " 


‘‘ If ever J send governor another—that is all!” said Aqueous, justly 
indignant at the finest trout which had been caught for some years being 
thrown aw ay upon his father’s coalheavers. 

I recollect a friend of mine was once used much in the same way by a 
London physician, to whom he had sent, as a great treat, two brace of 
quail which he had killed on the Berkshire Downs. The birds being 
scarce and much appreciated in his neighbourhood, he had not the 
least doubt of their proving an acceptable present to the M. D., who 
was fond of good eating. He was disagreeably deceived in his opinion ; 
a few days brought a ‘note, in which his friend ‘‘ thanked him for the 
partridges he had sent him, but they were so very smald he did not 
think they were worth dressing.” 

But | am running away, as usual, from the purpose with which I 
commenced—of relating an adventure which befel my hero in one of 
his fishing excursions, and my space is growing ‘‘ small by degrees, and 
gradually less,” so 1 must begin. 

There is upon the river Cherwell, a few miles above Oxford, and on 
the road to the Otmoor towns, one spot more celebrated for chub and 
dace than any other for miles round. It is at the tail of a mill, where 
the water after rattling, bounding, and springing over a shallow gravel 
bottom of some hundred-and-fifty yards, gradually assumes a quiet 

calmness as it flows in a deep channel under some overhanging willow- 
trees and thorn-bushes. 

In this favourite and favoured spot Aqueous had long longed to try 
his skill—but in vain had he longed. The right of fishing, and the 
water itself, belonged to a stiff and staid * friend,” who entertained a 
great regard for his profits as a miller and mealman, and an unfeigned 
enmity towards all sporting-men generally, and to Oxford graduates and 
undergraduates in particular. He would not grant a day’s fishing to 
any one either out of friendship or for a ‘‘ consideration.”” If he 
caught any one—even a little boy from the neighbouring village with 
a pin and a worm catching a minnow—he brought him up before a 


S 
magistrate for a trespass, and if he could, had “him fined or sent to 


prison, 
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Friend Prior, as I shall call him, did not want the fish for himself, 
but he was determined that nobody else should have them. 

Mr. Aqueous Wagtail was also as much determined to catch some of 
them as th ‘miller was to preserve them. He went up quietly in a 
skiti which he had prepared the night before, by getting it through the 
difficult bit of navigation which presents itself between Christ-Church 
Meadow and the back of the parks. Hi: LV 4 achieved this | 'V dint ot 
punting r in the shallows, and carrying It over some lashers, he drew it 
up a ditch and left it for the night. 

Very early in the following morning, and long ere 


The sun's slanting-dicular rays 
Had i limined the surface of earth, 


Aqueous roused the porter, and ran up St. Giles’s and across the mea- 
dows to the spot where he had left his boat. He pulled as hard as he 
could, and in about half an hour came within sight of the much-coveted 
spot. It was a lovely fishing morning; the wind was due south, and 
just strong enough to cause a ripple on the water; sufficient rain fell 
to wet Wactail through—but that he did not mindo-euid to drive the 
flies (ephemera is more classical) down upon the surface of the 
water. The chubs and dace were evidently ready for their breakfast, 
early as it was, and though they did not heat their kettles, they made 
the water boil with their repeated jumpings and flingings at the 
flies. 

Aqueous moored his skiff in the middle of the stream, and began 
whipping away nght and left. In a few minutes several great chubs 
and dace were lving plunging ~_ upon the bretting-boards of his 
boat. Just as he had hooked a “ w hopper,” as muftin-cap, his earliest 
tutor, would have called it, he hear 1 one at the windows of the mill 
thrown open, and a voice demand—in floury, not flowery language, 

‘“* Who art thou, stranger ? thou hast no business there.” 

Wactail shammed deat, and went on whipping and landing his friend's 
fish. 

Ina few minutes the miller’s man was seen hurrying down the bank, 
and finishing toilette in his progress. When he came —* to 
the intruder, he asked in a rouch voice, and with a series of bad wore 
unbecoming a quaker’s man, 

** What the —— broucht him there 2’ 

‘The bo oe said \queous. 

* Don’t von know voure a tre passing ane oem ome wae 
“Yes, perfectly weil.” 

* Then be off at once,” said the enraged miller’s man, “ or else I'll 
heave you out of the boat.” 

** You must get into the boat first,” said Aqueous, keeping his tem- 
per, and his rod in full play. 

The miiler’s man was in a rage—a greater rage than ever, and sought 


for a weapou—a missile to hurl at his foe. He could find nothing more 
solid than a lump of turf, which broke into little fragments ere it 
reached its object. Another and another was tried, but without suc- 


cess. The miller's man danced with impotent anger, while Wagtail 
1 | . “he 4 

pursued his sport, and smiled at him. ‘The miller himself came up, 

and pul his man na geood-humour, by putting two very large pebbles 
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into his hand which he had picked up as he came from the mill, and 
begging him to ‘‘ make use of the weapons of warfare in his de- 
fence.” 

The miller’s man was a good shot; but Mr. Wagtail had a fly-fisher’s 
eye, and avoided the Grst stone, though so narrowly, that it passed 
sufficiently near his head to make him fall back in his skiff. Just as 
he was rising to expostulate or sheer off—for he had not time to resolve 
upon which alternative he should adopt—the second stone was flung, 
and with such force, and so true an aim, that it struck Aqueous on the 
temple, and he fell back senseless. 

“Friend Thomas, thee hast hit him a little ¢oo hard,” said the 
quaker to his man; ‘*but go get the punt and take away the scaled 
animals of which he would w rongfully have deprived me. Thee may’st 
take the engines wherewith he hath entrapped them as well.” 

Thomas obeyed, and quickly punted to the spot. He came along- 
side, and soon transferred the chubs and dace from the skiti to the 
punt; then he carefully—for he was fond of the sport himself, and 
often indulged in it without his master’s knowledge—removed all the 
tackle, with the creel and the fly-book, which he coolly abstracted from 
his victim’s pocket. 

** What shall I do with the lad, master ?” inquired Thomas. 

‘Thee may’st raise the fastening of his wooden ark, and let him float 
upon the waters,” replied Friend Prior. 

‘* But he’s perfe ‘ctly insensible, and bleeds like a stucken-pig,” said 
the man, looking frightened. 

“Thee must not suffer a fellow-creature to perish unaided,” said his 
master; ‘sprinkle him with water and cut him adrift—it were well he 
should not give up the ghost here.” 

Thomas took the punt-scoop, and threw as much water as it would 
hold over the face and person of the insensible angler. He then took 
out his bread-and-cheese knife, and cutting the grapnel- -line, allowed 
the skiff to float, with its half-dead burden, down the stream. 

“6 Thomns—frie nd Thomas—thee hast done thy duty to thy earthly 
employer,” said the miller, when they had got home and locked them- 
selves in the mill-house; ‘ and I will at some future period reward thee 
with sixpence—a-hem !” 

When Mr. Aqueous Wagtail recovered the effects of the blow which 
he had received, the sun was shining hotly upon himself and his skiff, 
which was embedded in a mass of oozy matter, into which the stream 
had carried it about a mile below the unfortunate scene of his tres- 
pass. 

After he had collected his thoughts sufficiently to account for his 
present situation, and to discover that he had been robbed of all his 
tackle, as well as the fish which he had caught, his first feeling was one 
of revenge. He resolved to go to the mill and demand restitution and 
satisfaction of the miller. He prudently hesitated, as his enemies were 
two to one against him, and he felt convinced that no quaker would 
make restitution, or fight like a gentleman for his satisfaction. He 
rowed back slowly, determined to bring over a friend or two to give 
‘‘ the friend’’ and his man a sound thrashing. Before he reached Ox- 
ford hechanged his mind. He felt that he had acted wrongly, and bad 
been punished as he deserved—though a little too severely. He re- 
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solved to put up with his loss—buy a new set of tackle, and say nothing 
about the treatment which he had experienced. It was a wise resolve, as 
he would have been laughed at by all his friends, and probably urged by 
their taunts to do something ror other to avenge his wrongs, of which 
he would afterwards have repented, and which might probably have 
subjected him to punishme nt from the university authorities. 

Within a fortnight after his mishap at Prior's mill, Mr. Aqueous 
Wagtail was laughed at by his companions - for the miller’s man, by 
his master’s instructions, took care to give a very vivid and creatly eX- 
aggerated account of * how he had served a gentleman out who had 
come poaching in their preserves.” He gave his name and address in 
full, which he was enabled to do, as he had found it in the fly-book 
whic li he had extracted trom his pocket while he was unsensible, and 
mal-ap propriated to his own use. 

Mr. Aqueous was of course annoyed; but he bore no malice in his 
heart. Like a true disciple of the virtuous Izaak, he forgave, though 
he could not forget, his friends’ insinuatioas, That he was a spooney— 
want ‘d pluck—was rather green, and other remarks of the same tend- 
ency; he heard not, for he was on his wanderings in search of fish 
as one as daylight lasted, and on his return eladly sought his bed to 
sleep off the fatigues of the day, and rise’ early to pursue his favourite 
amusement on the morning folli wing. 

One day he had o btained permission of a farmer to fish in a part of 
the Cherwell which lies nigh to a place called Hampton. The nearest 
road lay across the fields : and over the river close to, but above the 
quaker’s mill. The stream was crossed by those on horseback by 
means of a ford; for those who travelled on foot, a punt was placed 
with a chain at each end, sufficiently long to enable‘ the boat to be 
drawn backwards and forwards from one bank to the other, where it 
Was securely fastened to two willow-trees. 

Just as Aqueous had ferried himself over and landed, he was at- 

tacked by a large dog of the mastitl breed, who showed as white a set 
of tecth as a chimneysweep usually does, and quite as sharp-set. 
Down, sir, down!” said Aqueous, fixing his eyes firmly on the 
dog's eyes, and presenting the but-end of his rod, to which a sharp 
spear of about six inches in length was fastened, held it firmly in a line 
for the d rs chest. 

The dog stopped short in his charge, and unable to bear the human 
eye fixed upon lim, or not liking the thoughts of being impaled on a 
fly-rod, retreated slowly, first growling and snarling, and at last, when 
he thought himself at a safe distance, barking fiercely. Aqueous pur- 
sued his path ina ead r direction, keeping his eve still firmly fixed on 
his adversary, for fear of an attae k in his rear, and not seeing cle: uly 
where he was going, ran against Friend Prior and his man, who were 
ding to see the sport of a man worried by the mastit}—having 
been extracted from the mill by the noise of his barking and growl- 


Ss 


’ . ’ _ 


‘Take care of thyself, for the dog doth know a rogue by sigh t, and 


hath been taught to guard ee property of his master,’ said the miller 
who, with his man, stood in the path, 50 as to obstruct W; agli ul’s S$ pas- 

audi. 
. } . ] ] . al . . 
~) iside, and let me pass, I beg of you,” said Aqueous; * this 
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is a public footway, and I am not come to injure you or your pro- 
perty.” 

“Hah! hah!” grinned the miller’s man, ‘‘ hast had enough o” that, 
I warrant; hard as thy head is, th’hast found the stones hereabouts still 
harder.” 

“Stand aside—lI do not wish to use force; but if you provoke me, 
you shall rue it,” said Aqueous, addressing the quaker, who not liking 
his looks, stepped on one side and allowed him to pass, saying, 

“Thou art right, friend, this isa public footroad, but I will see thee 
off my premises. Here, Towzer! Towzer! here, dog—see that the 
stranger doth not deviate.” 

‘* At him—seize him, Towzer!”” shouted the man. 

“1 don’t wish to harm the dog,” said Aqueous, “but if he attacks 
me, I must kill him in my own defence.’ 

Towzer, urged by his owner and his servant, made several attempts 
to rush in on his foe. Aqueous kept a watchful eye on him as he 
walked backwards. At last the dog made a spring. Aqueous pre- 
sented his spear, and luckily for him it penetrated the animal’s chest. 
He rolled over on his side, and, after a few struggles to escape from 
Aqueous, who had pinned him to the round, he lay dead at his 
feet. 

To describe the rage and fury of Prior and his servant when they 
saw the result of the battle, would be impossible. They abused Mr. 
Wacetail in no measured terms. They threatened to throw him into the 
mill-head—to beat him black and blue, and even to murder him on the 
spot. 

Aqueous retreated cautiously, holding the weapon which had de- 
livered him from his canine adversary in such a manner, as rendered 
an attack from his human foes a very dangerous measure. He did not 
attempt to reply to their abuse or threats, but close ly watched them to 
guard against a sudden charge. He had, in this way, reached the mill 
itself, and was crossing the narrow plank over the mill-tail, when he 
Was assailed in the rear by a very aged woman, apparently the mother 
of the miller, who, though dressed in the sober garb peculiar to her 
sect, and sc arcel y ahi 2 to utter her words distinctly from age and loss of 
teeth, abused him as much and as rapidly as she possibly could. As 
she stood on the end of the plank, and there was only room for one 
person to pass ata time between the mill and the rail, which protected 
the passers over the plank, Aqueous still facing the miller’s man w ho was 
following him closely, removed the old woman as gently as he could, 
She resisted as stoutly as she could, and urged the man to rush upon 
the ** ungodly youth who had slain the vigilant guardian of the house.” 
Aqueous, by a sudden spring, leaped the rail, and so placed her be- 
tween himself and the two men. He thrust her cently forward along 
the plank, knowing that they must either throw her down and pass 
over her body, or remove her from the plank before they could pursue 
him. He started in a run, and bei ‘ing like Achilles, rodas aus, he was 
nearly at the gate leading into the public road long before the obstruc- 
tion which the old lady presented to his ungenerous foes, could be re- 
moved. Tlecould hear them shouting, cursing, and abusing him as he 
passed along, but thinking that the better part of valour was discretion, 
he ran on atasmart pace, and was soon out of hearing. 
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He reached the fi irmer’s house, and told him of the treatment he had 
met with. The farmer was not surprised to hear that he had been 
abused. as old Deine was knowa to be a surly, il- tempered person, and 
probably proceeded further than mere abuse with Wa gtall, because 
having caught him trespassing once before, and seeing him provided 
with his tackle, he ia avine d he was come to trespass again. 

After an early dinner Aqueous went down to the river. The fish 
ros ell at first, and he soon very nearly filled his creel. As the 
evening drew in, the fish ceased to rise. The black and red hackt!es 
were exchanged for other flies, and as it grew darker, tor the killing—the 
never-failing white moth. Though ‘ never-failing” is a correct epithet 
in general for this little ** insect of a night,” it did not deserve it on this 
occasion—it did fail to raise a single fish. After whipping some time in 

vain, Aqueous fixed his rod in the ground, and looked up at the sky to 
see what influences could be at work to cause such an extraordinary 
phenomenon as the failure of a white-moth. He was surprised to find 
it much darker than he bad thought it was while his eves were cast on 
the water. The face of the heavens, which an hour or two before had 
been clear and bright, was overcast with black solid clouds, ren- 
dered still blacker by the red gleams thrown on their edges by the sun 
which had sunk some way below the horizon. Not a breath of air 
was stirring; the atmosphere was hot and oppressive to the breathing ; 
the cows and horses stood perfectly still with their heads in one direc- 
tion, sullenly lashing their flanks, and neglec ting their pasturage. The 
failure of the white-moth was accounted for. A thunderstorm was at 
—— , and the fish had instinetively retired to their haunts. Why it is 

, Lcannot say; but that it is so invariably at the approach of thunder, 
I. can positive lv assert. 

Aqueous put up his tackle. He had secareely wound the footline 
round his hat, and strap) ed the creel to his shoulders, when a few laree 
drops warned hun to hasten to the farmhouse for refugee. Ere he 





b ] 


reached it, the rain came down in torrents, flash sueceeded flash, and 
the distant roar of the thunder was he ard, It approac ‘hed nearer and 
nearer, and at last burst overhead tn appalling peals. 

To allow his ~uest to leave him in such a storm, was a proposal that 
the farmer would not listen to. The remains of the dinner were place 


on the tabl ' but ey Vv one, €x ‘eC ptine Aqueous, who had a seven mile 
yourney before him, and the farmer, who dreaded not the war of the 
elements, was too much alarmed to partake ot it. Aqueous sat pa- 
tik ntly Sippy a littl S] rits and water, and listenine to the thunder 
and the dashing of the rain against the windows until the clock struck 
ten. He had along and weary walk before him, and he must be in college 
before twelve o'clock. Wh wever, be thought that such a storm as the 
prese t would prove i sufhicient excuse for h wine once in hts college 
career ** Knocked in after twelve.” He sat half an hour longer, and as 


the storm had abated som what of its viol nce. he acce] ited the loan of 
the farmer's great-coat, and set out. 

The night was imtens ly dark, and it was only by the aid of the 
frequent flashes of lightning that ra Bi was enabled to gain the 
road which led tothe mill. All was dark and silent as he passed the 
plank. He tound the boat, and passed the river, which was much 
swollen, in safety. He waded through two feet of water which had 
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covered the adjoining meadow, and reached a stile which gave him 
access to some higher ground. He crossed this next meadow and came 
to another stile; on either side of it was a coppice, the trees of which 
rendered the path so dark, that Aqueous missed it, and slipped into 
one of the deep ditches which were dug on each side of it. Eneum- 
bered with a heavy great-coat, rendered heavier by the wet, he extri- 
cated himself with great difficulty, and by e1 rawling on his knees, at 
last reached the stile and clambered over it. 

Here again as there were no trees to obscure the light, he could trace 
the path across the grass when the lightning gleamed. He hastened 
on more quickly, for he was chilled by his wet clothes, and was anxious 
to get. into the ee { road before the storm returned, of which there was 
every appearance from the lightning being more vivid, and the thunder 
pealing louder and louder. He ran as fast as he could, and about the 
middle of a very long meadow he fell heavily on his face over something 
that lay across the pathway. As soon as he recovered from the stun- 
ning sensation, caused more by the suddenness than the severity of the 
blow, he rose and examined the object which had caused his fall. To 
his surprise and horror he found that it was a woman, and as well as he 
could discern by the lightning, an aged, decently-dressed person. 
The rain, however, had soaked her bonnet and her clothes so tho- 
roughly, that he could not discern their make or colour. 

He felt her hands and face, they were icy cold. He laid his hand 
on her side, no pulsation could be felt. He held his face close to her 
mouth, but not a breath seemed to pass her lips. Aqueous felt certain 
she was dead. His was no pleasant situation. The storm was again 
raging as violently as ever, the rain came down in torrents, the light- 
ning flashed, the thunder burst forth in loud and reiterated roars, and 
he was a mile at least from any habitation (and that the mill where it 
was provabie if he could reach it he should meet with an unfriendly re- 
ception), in company with a stranger, but a fellow-creature, and 
female, either dead or dying 

Aque ous hesitated natin. but his kindly feelings conquered. He 
resolved at all risks to convey the wrete hed object before him to the 
mill. He raised her with diftie ulty, and placed her over his shoulder. 
Fle was already weary and worn out by his tedious journey. When he 
reached the stile where he had missed his wav, his heart almost failed ; 


—he would pr rhaps have left his burden there and hastened bv himself 


to the mill for aid: but as he laid it across the stile, while he clambered 
over, he heard a feeble moaning, and then a succession of weak groans. 
Convinced the woman was still alive and might be saved, he stripped 
off his upper coat and threw it into the copse. He waited for a friendly 
flash, and with his burden in his arms rushed along the narrow path 
and reached the meadow in safety. 

Relieved of the weight of the great-coat, and guided by the roar of 
the water at the mill, he soon reached the last stile. Here anew difh- 
culty presented itself. The water had risen so much during the hours 
that had ek ipsed since he crossed in safety, that he doubted whether it 
would be possible to reach the boat. A few groans from the female 
made him resolve to hazard it. After slipping several times, and with 
great difhculty preventing his now heavy burden from falling from his 
arms into the tiood, he ‘gained the tree to which the boat had been 
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fastened. He felt for the chain, but it was gone—a flash of lightning 
showed the punt to him turned bottom upwards on the opposite bank. 
His heart failed him, and he shed bitter tears of disappointment as he 
held to the willow for support with one hand, and clasped the poor old 
creature to his breast with the other. 

The warmth of his body seemed to have given life to the frame he held. 
The limbs moved convulsively, and the moans were interrupted by a 
deep sigh. He felt the heart beat feebly against his side. 

This roused him to further exertion. He knew it was useless to 
think of wading the ford, and to swim with such a burden as he held 
in his arms through such a stream as now rushed along would be certain 
death to both. He therefore shouted as loudly as he could, in hopes 
the miller or his man might hear him. For halt an hour his efforts were 
vain. The thunder and the noise of the rain and the rushing of the 
swollen waters drowned his voice, which was growing feebler. 

Just as he had given up all hopes of succour a light appeared in the 
mill. The door was opened, and he could see two figures about to pull 
up the largest sluice to Jet the water escape. Before they could etfect 
their purpose, he exerted all his remaining strength to utter a shrill cry 
ina high key, and held it as long as he could. "The men started as the 
cry reached them, and after hesitating a few minutes, and apparently 
arguing the possibility of its being the cry of a human being that they had 
heard, they approached as near as the water would allow them, to the 
spot where Aqueous stood nearly exhausted, and evidently saw the 
dangerous position in which he was placed. The miller’s man fetched 
his punt, and placing the lantern on the well, with one resolute and 
well-directed thrust pushed it past the overturned ferry-boat, and to 
the exact spot where Aqueous stood. The miller’s man threw the chain 
round the willow-tree, and held on while he questioned Aqueous as to 
who he was, and how he came there. He could only say ‘‘ a woman— 
a poor creature dead or dying,” as the miller seizing them in his pow- 
erful grasp, deposited them in the bottom of the boat. 

He took the lantern and turned the light upon the wretched objects 
before him and exclaimed, ‘* My poor old mistress, and the young man 
who killed Towzer !” 

To release the boat and urge it across was the work of an instant. 
Ze bodies of Aqueous and the old quakeress were carried in-doors. A 
few drops of spirit soon restored the youth to his senses, and while the 
miller was carrying his mother upstairs, and placing her in the warm 
bed which he himself had just left, being alarmed by the height of 
the rapidly-increasing water, he told the mille:’s man as briefly as pos- 
sible all that had occurred. 

** Dang it, arter all thee bee’st a noble chap !—and to think I should go 
to injure such a one for the sake of a few tishes—but forgive me—pray 
forgive me, and shal’t have all thy tackle again,” said the miller’s man, 
rubbing the back of his horny hands as vigorously as possible against 
his eyes to remove the tears that ran from them. 

Aqueo us learnt that the old lady had set out in the afternoon to visit 
a neighbour about two miles off, but as the eve ning was stormy her son 
felt no alarm at her not returning, as he had no doubt but that she had 
resolved to remain with her friends all night, as she had frequently done 
before. It afterwards proved that her friends were from home when 
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she arrived, and that she sat an hour or so to rest herself, and without 
saying a word to the girl of the house started off home. 

The old lady gradually recovered and Friend Prior did all he could 
to show his gratitude to her preserver. Above all things he gave him the 
free and uncontrolled right of fishing in his waters, with his own tackle, 
which the man had duly restored. His house and his table were open to 
him at all hours, and all seasons. He took care to represent the case 
to the authorities of St. Peter's, and it is needless fto say that Mr. 
aor Wagtail was praised instead of blamed for “ knocking in after 
twelve.” 


So ends my tale ; 
But ere I sound its knell 
Crown my brows with laurel ; 
For the tale I tell 
Has for once a 


MORAL. 


*‘ Return good for evil and you may soften the heart even of a 
FRIEND.” 








THE FLOWER, 


ALOong, across a foreign plain, 
The Exile slowly wanders, 

And on bis Isle beyond the main 
With sadden’d spirit ponders : 


This lovely Isle beyond the sea, 
With all its household treasures ; 

Its cottage homes, its merry birds, 
And all its rural pleasures : 


Its leafy woods, its shady vales, 
Its moors, and purple heather ; 
Its verdant fields bedeck’d with stars 
His childhood loved to gather : 


When lo! he starts, with glad surprise, 
Home-joys come rushing o'er him, 
For “ modest, wee, and crimson-tipp’d,” 

He spies the flower before him ! 


With eager haste he stoops bim down, 
His eyes with moisture hazy, 

And as uy plucks the simple bloom, 

He murmurs, “ Lawk-a-daisy !” 
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NOTES ON THE NUMBERS ; 
OR, 


HUMOURS OF ARITHMETIC. 


Frew people know why the arithmetical characters are called num- 
bers. The name has its origin in the experience of schoolboys, who 
having their fingers in winter-time chilled and frostbitten over their 
slates, while engaged in the operations of multiplication or ‘ long-divi- 
sion,” bestowed upon the freezing figures the ap propriate epithet of 


numb-ers. It is not so easy to account for the numerals having been 
called Arabic. Decidedly it was not from Arabia feliz that these 
vexatious symbols wt: He Roman is a much better name for 


them, they are so commonly protested against by the juvenals. 

There are no honours too exalted for those who remain unpuzzled 
by the rule of three, and unmaddened by fractions. Your ** great 
arithmeticians’” ought at least to be created Counts. Success in arithe 
metic is no more to be had ‘ sine pulvere’ than success in battle. 
The Adacus, or counting-table of the ancients, was a board strewed 
with dust upon which they inscribed their numerical characters with 
their fingers. We have a trace of this usage at the present day in the 
dust, with which we frequently find the tables of hotels and coffee- 
houses covered, quite thick enough for the purposes of calculation, 
although the habit of scoring the bill upon this classic coating has 
fallen into desuetude. | 

Accountants, it will not be denied, are men of figure. Augustus 
Cesar, who figured in ancient Rome under the name of Octavius, must 
have been an eminent arithmetician in his day, since we find his poet- 
laureate commencing an address to him with— 


Cum fof sustineas. 


Numbers are of vast importance to more people than the Michael 
Cassios ; for example, to poets, demagogues, and the proprietors of 
magazines. Poets are unfortunate when numbers do not come, and 
the proprietors Of magazines when numbers do not go. The numbers 
of a poem ought to run well—of a periodical ought to read well—and 
ota populace ought to roar well, Numbers are essential to a cata- 
logue, but they are incompatible with doggrel. Yet doggrel verses are 
the most numerous of any. 

Numbers are the only things that may exist without themselves. 
Milton tells us of “* numbers without number.” A numberless number 
is no number at all. Suppose the number of a hackney-coach to be 
infinite, the driver might practise infinite extortions. 

Numbers are odd and even: this is a pleasing alternation, the effect 
of which is lost in Regent-street, by the dull method of ranging all the 
even numbers on one side of the street, and all the odd ones upon the 
other, like male and female ina Quaker meeting-house. However, the 
arrangement was made, we must suppose, to preserve the harmony of 
numbers and keep the peace of old King Cocker. At any rate, keeping 
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the numbers thus apart has an obvious tendency to prevent multiplica- 
tion. Regent-street reminds one of a dreary sum in ‘ long-division.” 
It is said that there are times, particularly in the amorous twilight of 
summer-evenings, when lovelorn No. 1 may be heard to sigh across 
the wide thoroughfare to disconsolate No. 2, and waft her the pathetic 
question— 

When shall we three meet again? 


Again, some numbers are integral and others Sractional. The inte- 
erals are honest fellows, numbers of integrity, and it is surprising that 
the y should associate with improper fractions, and sometimes even with 
mean proportionals and gross totals. The origin of fractions is uncer- 
tain; but the best account of it is that the square numbers came once 
upon a time to fisticuffs, and that the field of battle was found the next 
morning covered with these arithmetical fragments, like the ears and 
noses on the plain of Waterloo. 

Fractions cannot be too much discountenanced, for they are fatal to 
unity, andare the agitators and incendiaries of the commonwealth of num- 
bers. Factions only differ from fractions by the dog’s letter. Political 
arithmetic teaches us faction is nothing else than an improper fraction of 
a people who ought to be an integral number. There is no such thing 
as a proper fraction, let your accountants and algebraists say what they 
will. All the members of the family are improper, except the tenths, 
which, having invariably kept company with the clergy, had peculiar 
opportunities of moral improvement. 

Mr. Moore intorms us that this branch has ever been particularly 
popular in Ireland; indeed, so, much so that Captain Rock (the 
founder of decimal fractions) was actually christened Decimus.* 

Let us not be understood as applying to dividends the severe remarks 
we have felt it to be our duty to make upon fractions, For dividends 
we have the most unfeigned respect, and we are always happy to re- 
ceive them. 

Mention has just been made of ‘ square numbers,” and we re- 
turn to them for a moment, only to notice a gross mistake that arith- 
meticians commit respecting them. They tell you that four is a square 
number, and that there is no other such number until you get to nine. 
Have these sages ever been in Grosvenor-square in their lives ? Pray 
is not No. 5, Grosvenor-square a square number? We can easily be- 
lieve, however, that people addicted to vulgar arithmetic never set 
their foot in that, or any other territory of fashion. 

Another and still more heinous blunder is their ‘‘square root.” Now 
did any man ever see a square root? We have seen roots of all kinds, 
tulip- roots, crocus-roots, hyacinth-roots, jonquil- roots, lily-roots, all 
the roots in all the gardens and nurseries in England, France, ‘and 
Holland, but we never saw a square root, or even so much as a trian- 
gular one, which (being one side less) would not be quite so prodigious 
a phenomenon. Possibly, however, they may have square roots in the 
parterres and quadrangles of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
those Philosopher Squares, the mathematicians, have a little circle 





* “The tenth don’t dance,” bas not been a maxim of the Irish hones - Decimi, 
many of whom in ‘‘ the merry days gone by,” bave danced at sheriffs’ balls 
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of their own, in which they occasionally argue. As every thing that 
Midas touched became gold, so it is not improbable that every thing 
these great geometers lay their hands on turns into a square, ora 
parallelopiped.* Let us hope for the sake of their moral reputations, 
they have no Polly-gons in their chambers! The censorious world 
would suspect a case of the ** loves of the triangles.’ 


No. I. 


From these few remarks upon numbers in general, we proceed to 
numbers in particular; and to begin with the beginning, we commence 
with No. 1, which after all is a bull, for how can one be a number ? 
Upon reflection, however, there are cases in which this is a true para- 
dox. For instance, a pluralist, who though as a man only an unit, is in 
an ecclesiastical sense, a multitude—in one county a rector, in another 
a dean, in a third acanon, ina fourth a prebendary. 


"Twas Hodgson here, twas Hodgson there, 
*Twas Hodgson, Hodgson, every where. 


An old cheese is a further example of many in one, and Dryden’s 
‘* Zunri’ 18 another. 


A man so various that he seemed to be, 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 


Then ** the multitudinous seas” are the “¢ green onr,” and the bundle 
of twigs is the old and proverbial type of oneness. 

No. | is myself, yourself, the self of every body, self itself, the arith- 
metical sign of selfism; the oddity and old bachelor of numbers. 
No. 1 requires no care-taker; no figure of the nine takes so much care 
olitself. No. 1 ts a riddle, at once the emblem of a great fault and 
great virtue, the symbol of egotism, and the representative of unity and 
concord, 

Had the fleas of an Irish inn been unanimous, or as OnE flea, they 
might have pulled Mr. Curran out of bed, as that great man himself 
testified; but they were torn by factions, and divide d into dirty entomolo- 
gical ¢ lique s, each insect pursuing his own shabby e nds, and cate ring 
for his own paltry little proboscis, instead of combining their energies 
to advance the common cause of the flea-public. Had these foolish 
little animals read so much as the annals of their native land, they 

might have learned the evils of dissension, and the advantages of con- 
cert, Sincerely reyoiced we are that fleas have not the sense to profit 
by human errors, Divide et impera. May the fleas never be one 
people. 

A great deal might be said and sung of the ones of the world, but 
we shall despatch them very brie fly. 

There are the little ones alw ays struggling to be great ones, and the 
grea at ones sometimes affecting to be little ones. Then there are the 


ee ee 





° A dester, pedis ure, who attended a distinguished algebraist of Cambridge, assured 
us that the very roots of his corns were square roots. In this case, both physician and 
patient were erfractors of roots; but what was either of them to Boreas or Eurus, 

ho extract the root of an oak before one can count his fingers. 
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simple ones trying to seem knowing ones, and the knowing ones to 
cheat the simple ones. The unfeeling ones are unfortunately not the 
unhappy ones; and the unpaid ones are occasionally not the fair ones. 
The undying one is hitherto the unknown one, and the undone one is 
always the forsaken one. 

No. 1] 1s the most classic of numbers, as appears from the common 
saying—‘‘ all’s one in the Greek.” 

‘No. 1 has conferred celebrity on numbers. There was Hamilton 
renowned for his one speech; Warner famous for his one pen; Sir 
William Jones distinguished by his one book ; Nelson by his one arm ; 
Hannibal by his one eye; and Andrew Marvel immortalized by his 
one dish. Then there was Socrates who knew but one thing (which, 
by the by, was nothing). 

And we ought not to forget the wag of our own days who wrote from 
London to his mother in Yorkshire for a remittance of eleven shirts; in- 
forming her that since he had been in society, he had ascertained ‘th: it 
a ge ntleman ought to have twelve. This was the man of one shirt, to 
whom we shall only add the man of ‘ one observation,” that we may 
admonish the world to avoid him as a pestilence. The man who rises 
to make ‘‘ one observation”’ never sits down until he has made a very 
long speech. ‘‘ Sir, I rise just to make one remark,” is the established 
formula, when there is a predetermination to make five hundred, The 
moment we hear the words we invoke Morpheus, or morphine, the sci- 
entific substitute fora dose of ‘* poppy or mandragora.” 


No. IT. 


‘¢ Tow many numbers is in nouns ?”’ asks Sir Hugh Evans in Welsh- 
man’s Knglish. 

‘* Two,”’ replies Master Willy Page, which proves how limited were 
the grammatical studies of that young gentleman. Mrs. Quickly hits 
the nail on the head. 

‘Truly, I thought there had been one number more; because they 
say, od’s nouns.” 

The good dame is wrong in the reason she assigns, but she is right 
in point of fact, as the Greek and some other languages have a dual 
number, or No. 2. This No. 2 is the hieroglyph of duplicity, the arith- 
metical cipher for the pharisee and hypocrite. How often do we see a 
double man; how often do we hear a double tongue; how often do we 
meet a double mind; how often do we find two faces under one hood, 
and not in the flower-garden only? There are few Unas, but many 
Duessas, and in other lands, we fear, as well as in Faery- land. 

We need not go so far as the Roman forum to seek a Janus; we 
would undertake to find you one at Westminster, without asking 
Diogenes for his lantern. As one is the sign of union, so 18 two 
the emblem of discord. When those are two, who ought to be one, or, 
to speak more correctly, when those are one, who ought to be two, 
the results are misery and confusion. 

Number 2 is Lucifer’s own number, whence he is called the ‘* deuce,’ 
and to * play the deuce” is to ** play the d—1l."" As one is the old 
bachelor or old maid of numbers, so is two the very principle of 
population, for the very least number that a parson can buckle together 
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in holy matrimony is a couple. Without two, there could be neither 
pairing nor pairing-off, a proceeding which, although it thins the House 
of Commons, te nds considerably to replenish the nation. No. 2 is 
sometimes, howe ‘ver, a depopulator. Witness a brace of pistols and 
a duel: witness also two doctors in consultation ; yet it is questionable 
whether two doctors ever so met, without ‘* the king of terrors’ stepping 
in and making the duet a trio. 


No, III. 


‘“Tuis is the third time. 1 hope good luck lies in odd numbers ; 
they say there ts a divinity in’odd numbers, either in nativity, chance, or 
death,’ —quo ith Sir John Falstaff, and he has all antiquity with him, 

Three is a most venerable number. Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto 
form a trio of the most respectable antiquity, and Jupiter had his three- 
forked lightning, Neptune his _— and Pluto his triple-headed dog. 
Then there was the Saxon Trigla, or Friga, Thor, and Odin; and the 
Hindoo (riad of Vishnu, Siva, eo Brahma (whom the reader will be 
careful not to confound with the modern inventor of pens, and patentee 
of locks). The freemasons assure us that their lodges are supported by 
three pillars—to wit, pean Strength, and Beauty,— —a very pretty 
style of architecture, we must admit, although Beauty is perhaps a little 
too Corinthian for so moral and pious an institution. The British triads 
were a code of laws framed entirely upon a principle of superstitious 
reverence for No, 3. The principle was carried so far, that the wite was 
considered only a third of her husband. ‘* Quelibet uxor quasi 
‘tertia’ pars viri sui censetur”’ was the fundamental maxim of the con- 
jugal law of the Britons. ‘This was the origin of the wife’s dower, or 
third part of her husband's lands. The moderns have raised the value 
of a wile considerably, as she is now considered not only a motety 
of her husband, but the better half of the two. However, the lady is 
still but a fraction of the gentleman; which is possibly the reason why 
she is sometimes fractious, and (if gay and fashionable) actuated by 
party-spiit. When the husband prohibits parties, the wife is apt to 
become factious, which confirms the common political remark that ‘ the 
end | parties is the beginning of factions,” 

No. 3 must be a sovereign prince, for we hear of the “ rule of 
three,” which cannot but be prosperous, since it is called the “ volden 
rule.” Next, he is your common mar-plot and spoil-sport, for many 
are the agreeable situations in which No. 2 is surprised and interrupted 
by No. 3. Who so often intrudes? Who is so frequently de trop 
No. 3 is the Paul Pry of numbers. 

image iS an Important number to a flag, for it makes it a ¢ri-colour, 


r flag of revolution ;—to a stool, for it makes it a prophetic- stool, or 
pein od ;——to a pacha, for it makes him a pacha of three tails, which is 
three times as great as a pacha of one tail ;—to a parish beadle, for it 


crowns him with his three-cocked hat ;—and to that admirable poetic 


figure an hyperbole, for it renders it a “ three- piled hyperbole, *_— Pelion 
upon Ossa, and Olympus on the top of both.* 





. . : 29 ; . ° ° ’ 
Sometimes ‘‘ three’ is used in diminution ; for example, a “‘ three-inched fool,” 9 
** three-suited knave,” 
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Three is the numerical symbol, not only of revolution, but’ of riot. 
To make a riot at law there must be at least three rioters ; yet that two 
persons inay be riofous is certain. 


No. IV. 


The fox, the ape, and the bumble bee 
Were still at odds, being but three, 
Until the goose came in at the door, 
And stayed the odds by making rour. 
Love's Lazour Lost, 


No. 4 is said to be the first square number, which means neither more 
nor less than this, that twice two are four, a discovery which has justly 
immortalized the sage who made it. It follows that for a dinner of four 
a square table is “‘ the thing.” If, however, you prefer a round one, 
round let your table be, and laugh at the mathematicians. But observe 
the advice of Bayle, and do not be so absurd as to require from the round 
tabie the advantages of the square one, or vice versa. 

Four is-not the number of the elements, although Milton assures us 
they 

in quaternion move 
Perpetual circle multiform. 


They are five elements at least, for every schoolboy knows that, be- 
sides earth, air, fire, and water, there are also ‘* the elements of gram- 
mar.” Byron notices this truth in his philosophical poem of ‘* Beppo,” 
where he says of Napoleon in the Russian expedition, 


Stopped by the e/ements, like whaler, or, 
A blundering novice in his new Greek grammar. 


No. 4 is the number of the cardinal points, both in the physical and 
moral world,—the number of the winds and the virtues (for the allitera- 
tion is irresistible), Four is learning’s own number, as appears from 
the French adage ‘‘ savant comme quatre,” which Perron applied so 
wittily to the forty academicians. Jour is also the number that crowns 
the labours of the toilette, for the French have another proverb, to be 
dressed “a quatre épingles.” Since the discovery of America, there 
have been four quarters of the globe ; previously there were only three, 
so that Shakspere was both geographically and chronologically accurate 
in putting into the mouth of one of his Roman characters the phrase 
‘“‘ three-necked world.” Four is the father of quarters, and in all 
quarters of the earth there is nothing so important as our quarters, and 
above all our quarter-day, which brings our quarter’s salary. We are 
deeply indebted to No. 4 both in peace and war. In peace it gives us 
our quarters of mutton, if we are consumers; our Mark-lane quarters 
if we are producers; our quartos if we are literary; and our quartettes 
if we are musical. In war there is no officer in the army of so much 
consequence as the quartermaster ; and when a brave fellow is taken 
prisoner it is no bad thing to get quarter. 

No. 4 is the vestibule of life, for in our infancy we go upon “all 


fours.” Formerly when people committed treasons, or such high crimes, 
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they went out of life in fours also, for they were sentenced to be quar- 
tered. Now, here is no quartering save by the Heralds, and they only 


quarter oul arms. 
No. V. 


Turnre is little to be said about this number, except to notice the 
vulgar error that there are five fingers, The thumb ts not a finger, be- 
cause, if a finger at all, it must, from its size and position be the first 
fh : but the place of first finger is engaged. The thumb is not 
rig jitfully a freem in of the digital corporation, and the fingers ought to 
move the Five’s Court fora quo warranto. Perhaps Lyne h law would 
be still better: they are four to one, and ought not to suffer the thumb 
to bully them. That he isa tyrant is evident from the proverbial ex- 
pressions, ‘* the rule of thumb, and under the thumb.” 

The best five we know is five per cent.; sia, however, is better, 


No. VI. 


Johnson is very learned on number six: he tells us that six is ** twice 
three” and ‘‘one more than five!” But if you desire to know the true 
state and dignity of No 6, consult Brown’s * Vulgar Errors,” where 
you will fin id it stated that “ six hath many respects in it, not only for 
the days of the creation, but its natural consideration as being a PER- 
rect number.’”* Six "| therefore, the ‘* chrysolite” of figures, and 
doubtless it is upon this account, that womankind ts called par excel- 
len e ** the Sex.” 

Six is the bankrupt’s number in both English and French. ‘* Not 
worth sixpence” and ‘ sans six sous.” — In accordance with this, our 
Court of Chancery (the best and shortest road to beggary in the king- 
dom) employs six le rks, who are very important functionaries, although 
they are not once mentioned in Cicero’s Ofhces. 

Six is a ecod hour for dining, if the dinner be a good one, and 
neither company nor cook mistake it for seven, which sets things ‘*at 
sixes and sevens,’ and introduces us disagreeably enough to— 


No. VII. 


We shall be sparing of our remarks upon this number, because we 
intend to discuss it fully in a work of seven folio volumes which we 
have in preparation, and which will probably appear when the world is 
about seven vears older, and better able to understand it. In this work 
we shall demonstrate that the ‘* seven wise men of Greece” were not 
the seven champions of Christendom,’—that the reason Rome had 
‘*seven hills’ was that she had seven kings, and not because she has 
‘* seven sacraments, —that the ‘‘ seven sleepers” were seven lazy dogs, 





® Algebraists mean by a perfect number, one that is equal to the sum of its submul- 
tiples. &.o.6== 14245. If you do not understand this be thankful, and cuntent 
yourself with considering it one of the humours of anthmetic, 
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—that the giant who wore ‘ seven-leagued boots” must have stepped 
twenty-one miles ev ery time he put one foot before the other,—that a 
man may be at the ‘ seven-dials” and not know what o'clock it is,— 
that the seventh son may be a doctor, without being a physician, or so 
much as an apothecary,—that seven times seven are not forty-nine al- 
ways, but only when the multiplication is performed ci rrectly,—that 
when Mohammed visited the ‘* seventh heaven” he would have done 
well to have stayed there,—that there were once upon a time only 
seven ph nets, and that there would be only seven still, had not the 
‘*Peeping Toms of Greenwich” been so confoundedly busy with their 
spy-glasses, —that to talk of the seven senses is all nonsense, because it 
is clear that many men have no sense,—that the reason there are not 
seven Pleiads is because one of them was lost :*—and finally we promise 
make as “plain as a pike-staff” that the ‘‘seven wonders of the 
world” were seven humbugs, not to be mentioned in the same day with 
the “ Swan-with-two-necks,” the Thames-tunnel, the ** Blue Boar,” the 
wooden pavement, the ‘** Green-man,” the Menat-bridge, and Bernard 
Kavanagh, 

Seven is a. most important number in the trades; it takes only three 
or four years to make a man a Jawyer, but it takes seven to qualify him 
to make a pair of boots or acoach-wheel. Seven is the number of the 
musical notes—the ‘‘ septem discrimina vocum ;""—so that seven may be 
called the number of numbers. Seven is also the number of prismatic 
colours, although Milton speaks of the ‘‘ triple-coloured bow,” as if 
Madame Iris wore the tri-colour cockade like Madame Roland. Ac- 
cording to Jacques, there are seven acts in the drama of life; and ac- 
cording to thejwitty clown in the same comedy, there are seven causes of 
quarrel, and ‘the lie direct” is seven times “removed from ** the retort 

courteous.” 


No. VIII. 


« Another yet ?—a seventh,—I'Il see no more, 
And yet the eighth appears !” 


No number has so little influence on human affairs; yet we regulate 
our time, or kill it, by eight-day clocks. Those eight- day clocks are 
very objectionable, " because they help to make us forget that there are 
but seven days in the week ; and accordingly when the week Is over, 
we are full of amazement, and exclaim, * Who would have thought 
it!’ Half the world, misled by these eight- day clocks, acts on the 
belief that there are seven days for pleasure, and one for business ; 
and it is not until the seven have joined ‘the days beyond the flood,” 
that they discover the eighth to be as imaginary as a Greek kalend, and 
that their timepieces have betrayed them. The clockmakers ought to 
answer in the next world for all the time Jost in this. Suppose the alma- 
nac-makers were to add a month to the calendar, there can be no doubt 
but that all our affairs, save those of eating, drinking, and sleeping, 


* We should like to ask our Aragos and Herschells why they do not take the same 
pains to restore the seven Pieiads that they have taken to spoil the seven planets, by 
palming their Junos and Vestas on us. Did anybody ever see Juno or Vesta? That 
is the question. 
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would be postponed to the thirteenth moon, just as we now leave our 
weekly business to be wound up on the eighth day, along with our 
eight. day clocks. It is not ‘ procrastination” that 1s “the thief of 
time,” but this deceitful and treacherous machine, which, if it won't go 
down of itself, ought to be put down. 


IX. 


“Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up Ning.” 


Turner times three ! Nine is the number of jollity. If there be 
‘a divinity in odd numbers,” the divinity of nine ts Bacchus. When 
the modern worshippers of Bacchus are most bacchanalian, they shout 
‘nine times nine,” as the ancients vociferated “‘ Evohe /”” The nine 
Muses are represented in English poetry by the nine verses of the 
Spenserian stanza. A pauper peer is “a noble come to ninepence,’ 
It is not true that nine tailors are a match for one man, for we know a 
man that has undone nine tailors. A woman has a right to the money 
her husband wins at nine-pins, because It is pin-money. The dullest 
ninth we know is a “ flat-ninth.” If cats were to insuré their lives, 
they would ruin the insurance companies, for the sum insured would 
have to be paid nine times over. The most disagreeable sort of cat 
is the cat military with nine tails, which, however, commands. the 
British army. A ‘nine days’ wonder,” in nine cases out of ten, is no 
wonder atall; and now should we be *‘ counted out,” were it not for 
what we have yet to say upon that most significant figure— 


NOUGHT. 


O.—The quality of xoruinG hath not such need to hide itself. 


Kine Lear, 


Novcur is a potent figure in arithmetic. Stationed in the right 
wing of an army of numbers, it makes tens hundreds, swells hundreds 
into thousands, and multiples thousands into myriads, myriads into mil- 
lions, and millions into billions, trillions, and quadillions, until clerks 
faint. Calculating prodigies lose their reckoning, and Mr. Babbage’s 
machine rings its despairing bell. Nothing was the earliest subject of 
commerce: ** nothing for nothing” was a traffic that flourished before 
a Tyrian merchantman ploughed the deep ; and men who are wise in their 
generation, and great upon © hi inge, give as nothing for nothing”’ to this 
hour. Shakspere notices this ancient trade, and tells us the class of 
men who are best qualified to drive it. ‘* 1 would have men of such 
constancy (inconstancy) put to sea, that their business might be every- 
thing, and their intent eve rywhere, { or that’s it that always makes a 
OK d vi yape ( f f nothing.” 

Mark the men who are said to be the Wrens and Vanbruzhs of their 
own enormous fortunes! Of what materials did they build those 
splendid piles—those Pauls of gold and silver—those Blenheims of 
bank-notes ? Demand their history, and you shall hear how each, 
upon some fine or fogey morning, made his e ntry into London, or haply 
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into Bristol, with nothing in his pocket or his purse,—nothing his very 
stock in trade. These be our model men, in whose footsteps, parents 
and guardians are adjured to induct their sons and wards, beginning 
by launching them upon the world’s wide sea with a floating capital of 
nought, in the teeth of the ** haud facile emergunt,” and of all the mo- 
ralizing of Master Juvenal. 

Who will say then that nothing comes of nothing ? Epicurus, you 
lie! Lucretius, the truth is not in you! , 

Nought was the sum of all that even Socrates knew,—the total of 
his learning and his wisdom. In the words of Milton, 


The best and wisest of them all professed 
To know this only that he nothing knew. 


That this species of knowledge is a source of serenity and joy to its 
possessors we learn from Shakspere, who tells us of countries 


| where nothing 
But who knows nothing is once seen to smile. 


Nothing is a powerful weapon in the hand of a hero. To say no- 
thing of the carnage that once was made with the jawbone of an ass, 
which is next to nothing, do we not read of 


Moore of Moore- Hall, 
Who with nothing at all, 
Slew the dragon of Wantley ? 


The fool was no fool who asked, ‘* Can you make no use of nothing, 
Nuncle ?’ The uses of nothing are various, To authors it is often the 
matter of their volumes; to orators the staple of their speeches; to 
talkers the theme of conversation; to nine people out of ten, the oc- 
cupation of their lives. ‘To say nothing, to do nothing, to know 
nothing, and to have nothing, is to be a great part of your title, which 
is within a very little of nothing.” To those who cannot live without 
a complaint or a vexation, nothing is eminently usetul. Nothing is the 
hypochondriac’s disorder, and the grievance-monger’s standing griev- 
ance. The Queen says in the play— 


Howe’er it be, 
I cannot be but sad ; so heavy sad 
As—though in thinking on no thought I think— 
Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink. 


Nothing is the coward’s apprehension and the ‘fool’s bolt ;” to the 
quarrelsome the occasion of fighting, to the litigious the cause of ac- 
tion, to the jealous their very meat and drink. Nothing is the coin in 
which the world commonly repays its benefactors; the currency of 
national ingratitude, in which it is the usage of most states to pay the 
bills drawn upon them by patriotism, philanthropy, and genius. 

To the poets, nothing is absolutely everything. Out of ‘airy no- 
thing,” they build castles, erect thrones, weave bowers, raise palaces, 
and create worlds. Then as they construct, so do they people their 
edifices with nothing. The fabric of poetry is a pile of nothing, inha- 
bited by nobodies, and existing nowhere. Since the poet works with 
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nothing, it is not surprising that he generally makes nothing, and con- 
seq ue ntly has nothing. 

Nothing often avails itself of the great principle of co-operation, 
and is transacted by firms, joint-stock companies, and all manner of 
societies and unions. What's more common than to see Jack doing 
nothing, and Thomas helping him? And are there not hundreds of 
Institutions, numerously com pose d, and elaborately organized, in which 
the same prolitic principle of mutual assistance 1s daily acted on for 
the production of the same magnilicent result? Whom the cap fits, 
let him wear it: we name nobody; we specify no society ; we only 
assert that there are associations in existence, literary, scientific, po- 
litical, and a host of others, in which the aforesaid Jack and Thomas 
system is in full and quotidi in Operation, 

Here is a secretary: there a couple of subs: upon one side of the 
corridor nothing is done: ; upon the other they do nothing. 

Two clerks sit at opposite sides of one de sk. 

‘What are you doing, Mr. Quill?” 

‘* Nothing.” f 

‘And you, Mr. Goose ?” 

‘The same as Mr. Quill, sir.”’ 

Here is a Board of Commissioners : one, two, three, and a chair- 
man. Commissioner the second. 

‘“What do vou 2” 

“ Nothing.” 

Bravo! honest commissioner ! 

Commissioner No. 2. 

“Your report 

** Ditto.’ 

No. 3. 

‘* Your services, if it please | vou ?¢” 

** Ditto:” * all ina tale,” as Dogberry says 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, what cares and baile distract and over- 
whelm you ?” 

The chairman directs, controls, and superintends—nothing ! 

Bravo! excellent commission! Well done faithful servants of the 
ublic. 

The Do-nothings are an ancient, numerous, and thriving family: 
they claim descent from the noble house of the Farnientes, in Italy, 
and are closely allied to the Faineants of France. They are very 
opulent pe ople, and no relations whatever to the “fms: Pewith and 
Sans-avoirs. They are connected, however, with the Care- nothings, 
who area branch of the old Roman House of Gallio. 

Upon the whole, then, we see that Nought is a very significant 
fizure; but its best quality is this, that it is proverbially * never in dan- 
ver,” which we see exemplified every hour in the escapes of block- 
heads of all kinds, from perils of ail descriptions ; ; while men of worth 
and something, bear all the buffetings of misfortune. 

But we are now at zero; our numbers are numbered. Nine times 


nine, and one nine to the glorious and immortal memory of that old 

















RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. 
BY AN ETONIAN, 


Cuar. VI. 


Their wild excursions, and window-breaking feats, 
Robbery of gardens, quarrels in the streets, 
Their hairbreadth ’scapes, and all their daring schemes, 
Transport them, and are made their favourite themes. 
Cowrver’s Tirocinium. 


SoMEWHAT of a curious circumstance occurred in college, but in 
which I had no hand, nor in any degree participated in the sweets 
of it. A sow, very near to her accouchement, had been observed 
by the boys, feeding in Western’s yard, close to the dormitory, 
when a most mischievous thought occurred, that she might be made 
useful to some of the community: the thought was no sooner de- 
vised than means as speedily used to put it into execution: a few 
choice spirits, ever active for any sport, were soon enlisted, and the 
plan laid before them. One boy was directed to keep the animal 
(without any apparent intention of doing so) feeding in a particular 
corner until dark. ‘The scheme succeeded admirably: by throwing 
one of their cloth gowns over the old lady’s snout, to obscure her 
vision, as well as to confine her squeaking trumpet from giving too 
much tongue, immediately, by the exertions of four stout boys, and 
no easy matter either, she was landed on the top of a tower at- 
tached to Long-chamber above the stairs: here she was regularly 
fed until some little piggy-wiggies came to light, which as soon as 
they wereconsidered to be of sufficient age, dangled before the fire 
in chamber, and afforded the captors delicious supper, the pleasures 
of course enhanced by the potations which Johnny Bear* brought 
from the Christopher inn, and received through the bars of lower 
chamber, the usual receiving-room of all smuggled goods, it being 
on the ground-floor, and adjoining to the school-yard, What 
Etonian, at least colleger, does not well remember that window— 
the lower boy, whose turn it was to watch for Johnny’s arrival, had 
pretty good cause to remember it on cold nights. As soon as the 
young roasters had all paid the forfeit of their lives, for venturing to 
make their appearance within the precincts of the tower (no courte 
martial being requisite, but like spies, hanged and dangled without 
trial) the mamma was sent about her own business to seek her old 


quarters, minus offspring ; and I have little hesitation in saying, that 





* A well-known character in my day, paid weekly by a certain number of the upper 
boys as a carrier of eatables and drinkables, after we were locked up at half-past eight 
—of course not allowed by the ‘college, though well known yet winked at by the 
authorities, that is, the bead-master. 
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had her swinish ladyship ventured again to have visited our royal 
domains in the same enceinte condition, all circumstances allowing, 
the result would have been the same. Not only young pigs, but 
almost any other description of live stock would have stood a bad 
chance, more particularly when it is considered what was the col- 
lege allowance for a number of hungry boys,—not according, I be- 
lieve, to the intention of King Henry. A loin of mutton or a leg 
was hetn een eight boys—a shoulder the same; and a neck between 
four ; and when it is further considered that all these joints, never 
boiled (except by paying the cook for so doing), but constantly 
roasted almost to a chip, the dripping being his perquisite,—and a 
good thing he made of it, for he took especial care to squeeze the 
most out of it that he could, for his own benefit ;—considering 
these things, together with the mutton being of the small South- 
down breed, it may not be very wonderful at anything in the 
shape of catables not coming amiss. ‘These things are now altered 
through the inquiries of the late Lord Chancellor Brougham into 
public charities, and a greater allowance given. ‘The above piggish 
trick, though savouring some little of the felonious, or forcible abe 
duction, was no bad specimen of an Etonian trick: but another 
that was undertaken was, I know, an actual felony ; the two actors 
in it being dead, I do not hesitate to relate it, their names, of 
course, being sub nube. In short, I do not know whether I might 
not have been termed an accessory to the fact. I am certain of 
this one thing, that it caused in me no slight sensation of alarm. 
About one o ‘clock; in the morning, having previously been prepar- 
ing my verses for the morrow, I had gone to a remote room, at the 
end of Long-chamber, called P houca, the Greek word being La- 
tinized. It had no glazed windows, only iron bars, a part of it was 
ypointed for the reception of the logs to be burnt in Carter’s 
a (to which I then belonged) , when on a sudden in tumbled 
some very large carp, tench, and | think eels; but I was so terrified 
at being : saluted by the entrance of the scaly gentry, thinking that 
it was some trick of his Satanic majesty at that midnight hour, that 
without stopping t Oo inquire into led cause of my alarm, I made a 
most precipitate retreat into bed. ‘The next morning I discovered it 
all ; for they were trophies not to be concealed, but were shown with 
evident marks of exultation at their success by the two boys above 
alluded to. It seems that in some of their’ daily walks they had 
found out that there was a constant supply of fine fishes preserved 
in the well of one of the punts, in the pond situated in Mr, Botham’s 
garden, at Salthill ; and under the supposition that they might as 
well be cooked in a homely way in Long-chamber, or at Mrs. W ind- 
more’s, up Eton, as be served up with rich sauces by the landlord 
of the Windmill Inn to his various guests, they determined on 
mahing the attempt. After prayers at half-past eight, an iron bar, 
which had been sawn through, immediately under a cross one, being 
removed, as well as the lead from the stone which received the 
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bottom part of the bar, out sallied our adventurers, in a very dark 

night, and made their descent by a rope ladder down to the pump 
in Western’s yard, which was directly under the window; from 
thence their progress was easy enough. I can well recollect the 
dark and tempestuous night which aided their scheme materially : 
in short, everything succeeded to their wishes, and they conveyed 
their prizes home, as above described, without any interruption. 
These and other acts of juvenile daring, ‘which, if they had not ended 
in an excursion to Botany Bay (detection taking place), would most 
certainly ina good flogging, often created that relish for adventures 
of anobler kind, which was fully proved by the deeds of many who 
fought and b led on the continent—one of these marauders fell in 
the battle of Waterloo. Many gallant heroes of the peninsular 
war were Etonians, the head and front of all, the noble Wel- 
lington, | 

Among other instances of predatory excursions, one took place 
which was the cause of much conversation, even beyond the bounds 
of the school, for it made its way into the highest circles, shook 
the sides of our good old George, and is often mentioned with the 
greatest glee by the uncle of the wit now anoble earl, and of im- 
mense consequence in the county of Norfolk. It seems that the 
royal domain could not be preserved inviolate from invasion. 'To 
forage in an enemy’s country is pardonable, but for a friend’s terri- 
tory to be poached upon was almost too bad: the only excuse to 
be made is, that the temptation was too powerful to be resisted. 
The little park at Windsor abounded with hares ; these had been 
often seen by the boy 8, and one whose name began with C ' 
was determined upon nine parts of the /aw-—possession of one of 
these said hares. Having provided himself with a gun and boat, 
and another boy to take care of it, and having arrived pretty close 
to the place previously reconnoitred, C made for the park 
wall, which is within a few yards of the Thames, opposite to 
the vak-tree, near the shooting-fields. 

Leaving his shipmate to ‘look out for squalls in the shape of 
keepers, he mounted the w all, and a poor unfortunate pussy hap- 
pening to be sitting most accommodatingly for a display of his 
skill, it is needless for me to add, that having been pretty well 
trained at home among the finest preserves in England, she 
tumbled over: down he jumped to pick her up—at the same mo- 
ment a short-jacketed fellow, whom the report of the gun had 
roused from his lair, was observed making towards him with all 
possible despatch. Not a moment was to be lost ; and, heedless of 
the vociferations of the keeper, he threw the hare over the wall, at 
the same time intimating to the boy in charge of the boat, that an 
enemy was in sight. He soon followed his victim, but lo! to his 
dismay, he saw ‘his confederate pulling across as hard as he could, 
alarmed at the idea of being detained by the keeper, and leaving his 
comrade to make the best of his way as he could: we cannot bestow 
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much commendation on his poltroonery, What now was to be 
done by C——? Although it was a flood-water at the time, and 
the stream very rapid, he did not give much hesitation upon the 
subject, but dismissing his gun to a cold bath, he at once jumped 
into the river, and with the hare in his mouth, by dint of great ex- 
perience in swimming, and a natural courage, he reached the other 
side in safety with the trophy of his daring. A short time subse- 
quent to this, a boy by some ill luck, after having killed a brace of 
sheasants, was nabbed by the head keep er and conveyed to his 
merge in the p ark, where he was kept in duradice vile. Some little 
degree of animosity, it is supposed, vas rankling within him owing 
to the escape of the previous swimming marauder : at any rate he 
was detained, and a message sent to the head-master r, stating the 
cause of his detention. Also a communication was made to no less 
a person than his most gracious majesty. I believe o/d George was 
a little offended at first, but he soon recovered his usual kindness, 
and after ordering the boy to be detained all night (as a memento 
not to offend again) and well fed, he was dismissed, with a note to 
the master, that he should not be punished this time, it being his 


first fault, 


A few pages back I mentioned the oak-tree, one of the fashion- 
able pl: ices of resort for bathing to the boys—more particularly for 
the singers, alias, collegers. At that very spot a circumstance oc- 
curred which will alw ays keep the remembrance of the oak-tree in 
my mind, for | was as near finishing my career as an Ktonian at 
that spot, and of being precluded from giving my ‘ Recollections” 
to the public, as any one who would desire to go out of the world 
in atolerably comfortable method. On the river Thames a species 
of flat-bottomed boat is used, called a punt, usually adapted for 
the purpose of fishing, having a well about two- thirds down the 
length of the boat, to prese rve the fishes alive which may be 
taken, for an almost indefinite time, as a constant supply of fresh 
water runs through the well before named. 

Being particularly fond of boating, and no bad manager in punt- 
ing (which I have proved by punting up the Weir, a most sharp 
and difficult stream, as all Etonians know) which is performed by 
going to the head of the boat, and placing a pole in the water, re= 
taining the hold of the pole all the time you run down to the —_ 
and then ascend again to the head. On the occasion I a 
mentioning, in running up again to the head of the boat, sien 
from my presumption of being a good punter, and therefore per- 
fectly careless, or I know not what, but like the = who in 
mixing his brandy-and-water took a drop too much, I, from looking 
at some boys on the bank preparing for bathing , took a step too 
many, and over I went. 

On the particular spot where I fell over was a sandbank, and be- 
tween that and the land deep water: there was just room enough for 
me to lie on my back, under this most unpleasant boat: and there I 
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did lie, and no very comfortable berth I had of it—the water pour- 
ing into my mouth, the boat pressing me down, and the thoughts 
of death coming upon me. Still I could distinctly hear the vehe- 
ment exclamations of the boys, telling the one that was in the boat 
with me how to act, and push her off. At length, when all perception 
was nearly gone, and | was pretty well saturated with Father Thames 
(though not acting the part of a father) I was extricated from my 
perilous situation by the drifting of the boat off from me, and I 
never wish to be in the same situation again. I understood that 
my face bore a most particular resemblance, in regard to colour, to 
my hat, and for a long time after the vaketree, the scene of my dis- 
aster, haunted me every night. [ could not efface it from my mind, 
but that the said punt was on my chest, which completely usurped 
the place of any common nightmare, which has the fashionable 
name of indigestion. 


Cuar. VII. 


* Je n’ai jaimais rien vu de si méchant que ce mauvyais vieillard ; et je pense ; 
sans correction, qu'il a le diable au corps.” 


AmonG those to whom the vicinity of Eton College was some- 
what annoying, though a source of profit in other instances, was a 
man who rented the water near Windsor for a considerable distance, 
cognomine Piper, familiarly termed by us Johnny Piper. By 
the sale of eels, as well as other freshwater fish, he made a 
considerable sum, vast numbers of which were caught in eelpots, 
certain long, narrow, wicker baskets, which allowed the fish to enter 
for the bait enclosed therein, but by a kind of internal chevaur-de- 
Jrise, entirely precluded them from making their exit. The wicker 
pots were laid down in various parts of the river, with a rush fas- 
tened to each, which floating just on the top of the water, denoted 
where a pot lay atanchor. Of course in our peregrinations on the 
river these rushy buoys did not escape our eyes, long experienced 
in the pursuit of such articles, and consequently if there were any 
fishes in them they were soon emptied in the boat, It was always 
considered excellent sport to do old Johnny, who was a man of con- 
siderable wealth, and to whom the loss of a fish or two was nothing 
(except in the light in which a miser would grudge the loss of the 
most trifling coin), he being the principal sca/y purveyor to the 
royal family and the inhabitants of Windsor and Eton of all fresh- 
water fishes. It would sometimes happen that Johnny, attended by 
his boy Fish (a nickname, | believe), would come upon us unawares 
from behind some Ayot, where like some Sallee Rover, he had been 
watching for us in our marauding excursions, and then it was a 
clorious piece of fun to see our poor old fisherman in one of his 
tuntarums, 
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Ife was a man of more than usual choleri¢ disposition, and in the 
heat of his anger would belabour poor Fish’s head with the oar, 
for not pulling faster on his side to overtake “ those r ascally boys.” 
Poor weak-sighted mortal, he little knew that this head slave of his 

was in the pay of ‘those rascally boys,” and in the hurry to obey 
his master’s orders seemingly, would most innocently, of course, lose 
his oar or catch a crab—im shout. any thing to impede progress ; and 
as the skiffs that were hired be longe d to Charley Carter, his inve- 
terate rival, a man with a deficiency of one arm, of equally irritable 
temper with himself, between whom an incessant war of words was 
constantly waged; on that account, therefore, poor Johnny could 
not pursue the marauders into the enemy’s port, so that they gene- 
rally escaped with their plunder, dropping perhaps one, as if by 
accident, for Chi irley in his yard, as hush-money. 

The cause of this animosity between these two river gods, arose I 
believe from some little jealousy on Mr. Johnny Piper's part. He had 
lived at Eton all his life, and had posse ssed the sole letting out of the 
boats for many years. — It is certain that these boats were what we 
should now call in these days of intellect’s march, little better than 
floating tubs. Mr. Charles Carter, a speculating genius whose ape- 
prenticeship had been passed at Lambeth, the fashionable place for 
building pleasure-boats, came down from thence, brmging with him 
some beautiful skiffs, very light, and of course well adapt ed for 
speed, With this almost fairy Ail a, in comparison with what we 
had re accustomed to, Charley opposed old Johnny, and while 
all of the new pigmy navy, for many days be spoke beforehand, 


were constantly in commission, the veteran tubs were put on the 
“ peace estab lishment,’’ and floated quietly at their moorings, thereby 
causing a great diminution of revenue to the old Pi iperlan govern- 
ment, and doubtless a source of grievous vexation to our old friend 
Jolinny. 

It required not much skill on the part of the rowers in these 
light skiffs to leave Johnny and his man Fish, when pursued by 
them: and as every trifling thing is an annoyance to the man at 
enmity with another, the words the Ivy, or the Swift, of ton, 
Charles Carter, were displayed in brilliant gilt letters on the stern 
of the flying boat, to the irascible eyes of the old fisherman, who 
kept at a respectable distance in her wake, all the time fuming and 
pulling like a porpoise, and swearing in no slight degree, to the 
the great amusement of the boys, and to the 1 Increase a the exist- 
ing animosity. Nor can I be surprised at it, for should IT moralize 
at all I mi; cht say, how few are there of the sons of Adam similarly 
situated but would have been —_— vexed, Of all the passions 
which agitate the human breast, jealousy 1s, perhaps, the most 
easily excited. Our irritable antique had for m: iny years reigned 
the undisputed admiral of the Etonian navy, the | cord Yarborough 
of its yacht- club. 

But whilst he was the cause of mirth to the boys, his rival waxed 
a great favourite with them, Novelty perhaps is everything, but 
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so it was: he charged high, it is true, but still he was a Jong tick. 
In addition to his trade of waterman he also established an “excel- 
lent shop for the sale of guns, and I know it well to my cost. 
Having hired a gun of him on a holiday to do some execution 
among the blackbirds in the lanes near the Brocas, just as I was 
sallying out of the yard of Davis, the horse-dealer, who should J 
pop upon, not upon blackbirds, but upon a most formidable enem 
in the shape of one of the under-masters, who did me the favour to 
relieve me from carrying my gun home to its original quarters.* As 
the act of going out shooting is considered a very penal offence, 
and deservedly so, I fully expec ted to have atoned for my crime on 
the block ; but as being high in the school, that is in the /iberty, it 
would hav e been considered very infra dig. to have been flogged in 
that part of the school : there fore, with promises never again to take 
a gun in hand during my stay at Eton (a promise | strictly kept), 
and by saying a certian portion of the Greek “ Andromache” 
(vow Sov rs @\Ay) which I think I shall never forget, I was par- 
doned. 

Owing tothe Thames being so contiguous to Eton, he sometimes 
pays the town a very wamebonene visit, though a source of glorious 
amusement to the boys. ‘This gencrally takes place in the winter, 
when having been well supplied by tributary streams, after the 
breaking up of deep snows, or long continued rains, he comes roll- 
ing down, casting on each side of the low lands a wide waste of 
watcrs, Impoverishing (as | heard old Pocock, the farmer, once say) 
the arable lands, but enriching the pastures. 

One particular Hood I remember of long continuance and of great 
impetuosity, when the fifteen-arch bridge was nearly all swept away, 
and the entrance to Eton from Slough was by going through the 
shooting-fields and the Playing r-ficlds, a work of some little 
danger, 

‘Lhis was a time of excellent fun for Etonians; no getting to 
school, and the communication between the diflerent houses was b 
boats and carts. | shall not forget an excellent ducking which 
Harry Matthews, the late talented writer of the * Diary of an In- 

valid,” and two other boys had in Eton-street. | was looking out 
of my window at Ingalton at the time, when I observed these 
three boys coming in a cart which they had hired for a little bit of a 
spree, and just as they came abreast of my window, the water 
being nearly three feet deep there, down went the horse, and out 
went every one of them to salute old Father ‘Thames. Of course 
there was not much chance of their receiving any very serious in- 
Jury ; but the water being very muddy at the time, their external 
appearance was none of the brightest: it created no small fun at 
the time among their schoolfellows, many of whom, like myself, 


witnessed their immersion, and they went by the appropriate ap- 
pellation of the Mudlark Trio. 





* Like smugglers’ tubs, always forfeited to the captor, 
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The arrangements for bathing at Eton are very good: those 
boys who are not able to swim, are debarred from ablution. except 
at particul: uw places, where it is an almost utter impossibility, from 
the shallowness of the water, that an accident can occur: be- 
cause excellent swimmers, men appointed by the head-master, 
such as Shampo Carter (of my time) and others, are alw: ays on the 
spot to prevent any accident, and are regularly paid by the boys 
for that purpose. It is somewhat surprising that more accidents do 
not occur at Eton on the water, the boys being generally so very 
fond of it, and especially of one very peculiar “method of propel- 
ling a boat, which is by dartang—a very dangerous custom indeed, 
The only instances that I can recollect in my time, including a pe- 
riod of more than ten years, of death by drow ning, were two, viz., 
Waldegrave and Burton, a very small mortality among so large a 
number of boys, when we take into consideration the immediate 
contiguity of the playing-grounds to the river. 

In my day, for swimming, fishing, shooting, or fighting, take him 
alt cether, Shampo Carter was the man. i have ' very ‘little hesi- 
tation in saying, that many old Etonians can vouch for the truth 


of my assertions respecting him. 


Cuar. VIII. 


Alas! the joys that fortune brings, 
Are triflit ig and decay ; 

And those who prize the paltry thing 
More trifling still than they. 


And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the w retch to weep. 
GoLDSsMITH. 


x 


fire expectation of the arrival of the holidays creates no little 
stir in our community. You will find some boys who have notched 
a stick, indicating so m: iny days previous to bre: aking-up, and from 
which one is cut off eve ry a iy ; others are to be observed fitting 
on their boots at Ingalton’s, with which they intend to be some- 
thing when they re: ach the paternal roof; others are to be seen 
bargaining or tandems to drive to Hyde-park-corner ; while others 
more humb! Cy nd certainly more judicious, are taking their places 
by Lillwhite’s coache :, from which a vencral salute of peas, from 
eaeshooters, is received by the imbabitants of Colnbrook and 
HIounslow, the ammunition being generally expended previous to 
their arrival at Brentford. This juvenile peppe ring of course only 
a to the lower boys. In the winter time those boys who 
went by the six o'clock coaches, invari: bly prt on their clean shirts 
thi overnight, to be in readiness for st: irting—no time in the 
morning, Even now I wish for my boyish days (not as far as re- 
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gards the clean shirt), were it only for the delightful anticipation of 
the holidays. Care and birch for the time dismissed—the joys of 
home, the meeting with parents and brethren,—really it is a delight, 
and the more as in afterlife we think of it, more particularly as 
in mine own case, when all those beloved relations (with one ex- 
ception) are gone to the tomb, and I am left as it were alone in the 
world, with the exception of my own immediate family : the joys 
of those former days, when wealth was at my command, now for 
ever fled, and poverty and its direful train, the accompaniments of 
the present, are regretted with a bitterness truly its own. And yet 
all this joy which pervades the boy’s breast, is but the harbinger of 
sorrow. The holidays must pass away, cito pede; those dear 
friends, on whose smiles we live, must be left—the pouches* are 
given, and with sorrowing hearts we say the miserable “ good-by”’ 
—then comes the return by the same coaches that conveyed us to 
town. We put on the face of bravado, while inwardly there is a 
ravening wolf of sorrow: we chink the money in our pockets (not 
long to remain there) which our parents and friends have given us, to 
dispel a little of our misery at leaving home comforts : soon, too soon 
does Slough meet our eyes, and the well-known turn down to the 
left, where we catch sight of the ponderous telescopes of Herschell 
—soon is the fifteen-arch bridge past, then are we within the con- 
fines of the miserable dull town of Eton. Our luggage arranged, 
and our poor solitary candle obtained from our dames, we hie us to 
Long-chamber : a few candles glimmer in the darkness visible, many 
not having the heart to light their candles, but turn into bed to 
forget their sorrow—even the upper-boys almost seem to have for- 
gotten the well-used and well-known word, /owereboy—in short, 
the chamber appears a scene of desolation. But on the morrow, 
the usual scene of activity is on foot, mutual recognition takes 
place, home is almost forgotten, and Eton is the same—J/Voreat 
Ltona. 

Though it is rather hard, and the justice of it has been often can- 
vassed, why the upper Oppidans should be allowed a greater indul- 
gence in the length of their holidays, than the collegers ; yct so it 
is. The upper Oppidans on leaving school, are in the habit of 
making a present (pouching) to the head-master in moncy or plate ; 
the colleger, never. Some might say that there was a little policy 
in relaxation of duty for one species of boys; but that I do not 
believe was ever the origin of what at first sight may appear a piece 
of favouritism in behalf of the Oppidans. 

In the pastrycooks’-shops of London, it is a very common prac- 
tice to have a pretty young woman behind the counter, to induce 
the masculine gender to come in and talk to her, by which means 
an increased sale of pastry is generally effected. Some go to show 
themselves off, and to be admired as they suppose; others to ad- 





* Av Eton term for presents, 
March.—vou. LXIV. NO. CCLYV. 
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mire the fair shopkeeper, both tending to increase the exchequer o¢ 
the pastrycook—the very same plan prevails in the Café de Paris, 
where the most splendid woman is selected to preside. When I 
was at Paris, I recollect the most beautiful woman in France as 
was imagined, presided at the Cafe aux Mille Colonnes. 

In my time, I remember, my friend Garraway, of the Christopher 
(without any such intention I believe), had a very pretty young 
woman as his barmaid. It cert: iinly was a most excellent specula- 
tion, if it had been intended as such. The upper-boys, I mean 
collegers, made it a point to go and have their glass of ale or 
brandy-and-_water, until about two minutes before it struck the half- 
hour when we were locked up for the night, on purpose to talk non- 
sense with the beauty. 

She was cert: unly the promoter or promotress (af I may so term 
it) of great profit to the landlord. | would strongly recommend 
any one who visits Eton, and stops at the C hristopher, to order a 
broiled chicken and mushroom sauce—it is exquisitely cooked 
there—-and for a bowl of Bishop, Garraway was always super-ex- 
cellent. 

Let me now escort my readers to a very pleasant scene, suppos- 
ing the election Saturday to have arrived, For a week previous 
to it, rug-riding begins in Long-chambers. To illustrate the word 
rug-riding, let me say, that it is thus performed ; Some lowere 
boys are tied up at one end, in which a bolster is placed, and to 
the other end of it a rope is fixed; an upper-boy then takes his 
seat, and a certain number of other boys are fageed to run up and 
down Long-chamber with as great speed as possible. This con- 
tinuing for a week, it is se: arcely possible to conceive the beautiful 
gloss which the old oak boards receive: the space between the 
bedsteads is also scrubbed with hard brushes to correspond with the 
other. 

On the Thursday previous, waggon-loads of beech-boughs, from 
the college-woods, are brought, with which the whole of Long- 
chamber is decorated from one end to the other. On the $ Saturday 
morning, green rugs, with the college arms on them, are placed on 
every bedstead. C ompany is then admitted to view it, and really 
it is a very pleasing sight, a complete vista of foliage; and consi- 
dering the moving scene between, the c¢ aptain’s bed at the top of 
the chamber, surmounted by a be indsome flag, the boys in their 
gowns, and the fragrance of the boughs, render it almost a mi Lg1- 
cal delusion—in short, it is a magical delusion, in comparison with 
the appearance which the dori nitory exhibits without the assistance 
of these extraordinary supplies. 

At two o’clock the Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
enters WV estern’s yard in his carriage-and-tour, attended by the two 
Posers, a name given to the two gentlemen from King’s, whose turn 
it isto examine the candidates tor college. A speech Is then made 
in Latin by the captaln of the school in the cloisters (which fell to 
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my lot previous to leaving for Cambridge) to offer our congratula- 
tions to the Provost on his arrival at the college. In the evening 
the same water-excursions to Surly Hall and “back (as on the 4th 
of June), and the exhibition of fireworks on Piper's Ayot take 
lace. 

On the Monday following, the sixth-form boys recite their 
speeches before a generally very crowded audience of big-wigs, 
most of them old Etonians, and a select company of fashion: bles, 
admitted by the head-master. ‘The big-wig gentry are not very 
scrupulous in making their remarks on the merits or demerits 
of the orators. But 1 ‘umporte their quizzing, a privilege which 
age may claim to itself with impunity. The gratification was, 
when the speaker caught the spy-glass of magnus* full upon him, 
and the smile upon his countenance expressing his entire approba- 
tion of his pupil’s oratorical skill,—a mutual recognition of delight. 
This is the principal day of feasting, and verily it is a day of feast- 
ing in good earnest, no shilly- shally, it is a regular display of the 
odontical art. A large party of old Etonians are generally pre- 
sent, and as a matter of course, invited to dine in the college-hall. 
The beautiful old tapestry makes its annual visit to the top of the 
hall, the dais of the day, where the table is set out for the principal 
guests. Puppy-partour abounds with the old plate belonging to 
the college—the butteries are a constant scene of passing and re- 
passing in glorious confusion. 

Among the regular visiters on that day (well remembered by old 
collegers) was a good old divine, who had an excellent nose for a 
turtie ora haunch of venison, and I believe always managed to 
obtain a provoke, having long lived in the neighbourhood, and 
being much respected as an old Etonian and a Kingsman. On one 
of these annual feast-days, a haunch of venison of course sent forth 
its savoury odour at the head of the table where the Provost sat in 
all the dignity of his high station, It was the custom for the Pro- 
vost to cut off a certain number of slices of the haunch, enough to 
fill the plate, which was handed round to each of the guests, to 
take as much as they pleased. On the present occasion, the plate 
made its first and /ast supply of the present burden to the Rev. 
Dr. B , who, with a smile of great satisfaction (the occurrence 
making the hall ring again with laughter), took the plate and its 
contents, at the same time premising with, *‘ You have helped me 
very bountifully, Mr. Provost, but I will endeavour to do what L 
can with it,” and it vanished. Poor old man, he is long since 
dead. Ile was a daily visiter at Eton. 

We had no occasion ever to inquire what o’clock it was at the 
hour of two; for as sure as the clock would strike that hour, the 
old carriage, and equally old horses and coachman to boot, would 
pass by the long-walk wall of Eton, not Windsor. It used to be 
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* Dr. Goodall, then the head-master, afterwards Provost of Eton. 
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so regular in its rotatory motions, that it at length acquired the 
name of the § e Waggon. His son was next to me in school ; 
and Eton college, from their respect to the father, at his death, 
presented the son to the living which his father held :—a kind tri- 
bute of respect to his memory, and as gratifying to the son, which 
son, by the by, was a most ‘tremendously Jazy fellow in school ; 
and when it was sometimes remarked to him that he would perhaps 
get flogged if he did not get his lesson to construe, his usual re- 
mark was, “ Oh, I shall trust to Providence,” and Providence was 
very kind to him, for he generally escaped being called upon to 
construe—much kinder to him than Providence (reverentially 
speaking) was to myself and my old schoolfellow R e. We 
went to school at Slough, [ in petticoats, and we have continued 
next to each other in college to this day; and the only ¢rifling 
difference between us now is, that he is a senior Fellow of King’s, 
plenty of dividends, no care for the morrow (as far as worldly 
affairs go), no bute es! s bills to pay, and I—vice versa. In most 
scrapes we were united—the duo juncta in uno; flogged together 
twice a week, because we had made up our minds not to do our 
Greck derivations for one of the assistants, who regularly heard us 
twice a weck—(we knew the de rivations), and who from spité or 
some other cause, regularly called us up, and as regularly put us 
in the dz// sent to the head-master. 

‘The good old man, Dr. Heath, observing that we as regularly 
as Monday and Friday came, /ong morning rd ays, were sent up to 
him for punishment, divined that it was owing to some pique of the 
assistant, or that we were incorrigible, merely, just for torm’s sake, 
touched us with old Sly’s m: eeateevees (the birch) after his usual 
exclamation of “Ah! my old friends, par nobile Fratrum.? 
There never were two such unlucky dogs as we were: whenever 
either of us was asked for his derivations by this said assistant, 
now the head of one of the principal colleges in Cambridge (and 
that through the aid of my vote for him), his, or our usual answer 
was, “1 have lost them, sir.” The truth was, we had never found 
them; that is, had never done them: and I fear, such was our 
obstinacy, that we never would if we had been flogsed every day. 
During my residence at Eton I received great kindness, and many 
little attentions in the shape of pie or pudding from the mother of 
my old schoolfellow, a lady who lived at Eton, and of whom I have 
some time since heard she has paid the debt of nature. If in- 
trinsic worth and Christian piety will meet with its due reward in 
another world, which we doubt not, it will be hers. 
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THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Miss SrrickLanp’s long-expected fourth volume of the “ Lives of the 
Queens of England” is at last before us; and its contents will prove that 
its delayed appearance has not been withous its advantages. Our readers 
will remember that the first three volumes of the present popular work 
contained all the Anglo-Norman and Plantagenet Queens ; and that, in 
the very outset of her arduous undertaking, the author, quoting the 


words of Beaumont, proclaims that 


The treasures of antiquity, laid up 
In old historic rolls, I opened. 


And well and ably, so far as she had proceeded in her labours, had she 
realized the promise thus held out to the public. It must be here ad- 
mitted that Miss Strickland had unusual facilities for producing a work 
of rare vy value, since she confesses her obligations to J. Glover, Esq., her 
Majesty’s Librarian, in granting her access to the royal collections in 
the library at Windsor Castle—to Frederick Devon, Esq., for facilitating 
her researches among the royal records in the Chapter House at West- 
minster—to Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart.—to Henry Howard, Esq., of 
Corby Castle, and his accomplished son, Philip H. Howard, Esq., M.P. 
—to Menakens Guizot—to Sir Harris Nicolas—and a — of other 
persons distinguished for their love of historic literature. The State 
Paper Office and the British Museum have also been most carefully ex- 
plored by our indefatigable biographer. 

The present vohune i is well worthy of its predecessors, and fully sus- 
tains the high fame already ra by Miss Strickland as a royal his- 
torian. But we cannot do better than bring forward the writer, and let 
her describe its nature and contents. 


It embraces (she observes) a new and important era in the annals of this 
country, and opens with the eventful history of the heiress of the Plantagenet 
Kings—Elizabeth of York. This Princess, as the consort of Henry the 
Seve sath, commences the modern series of the Queens of England, and forms 
the connecting link between the regal lines of Plantagenet and Tudor. 

In detailing the successive historic tragedies of the Queens of Henry the 
Eighth, I enter upon perilous ground. The lapse of three centuries has done 
so little to calm the excited feelings caused by the theological disputes with 
which their names are blended, that it is scarcely possible to state facts im- 
partially without displeasing those readers whose opinions have been biassed 
by party writers. 

The records of the Tudor Queens are replete with circumstances of power- 
ful interest, and rich in the picturesque costume of an age of ps and of 
romance. Yet, of some of these royal ladies so little be yond the general outline 
is known, that the Lives of Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, and Katharine 
Howard are now for the first time offered to the public. In this portion of 
the Work due care has been taken to present facts in such a form as to render 
the memoirs of a// the Queens of Henry the Eighth available for the perusal 
of other ladies. 

Henry the Eighth was married six times, and divorced thrice. Four out of his 
six Que ens were private English gentlewomen, and claimed no higher rank than 
the daughters of knights. Of these, Anne Boleyn and Katharine Howard were 
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cousins rcerman Both were marred by Tlenry during the lite of a previously- 


wedded consort, and were alike doomed to perish ona senffold, as soon as the 
ephemeral passion of the soworeyn, whieh led to them fatal elevation to a 
throne. bad eubetded We know of no tale of romanee that afforda crreum- 
atunees of (ram unterest Like those whieh are to be trieed in the lives of these 
vuohappy ladies, Such aa they were in life TP have endenvoured to show them, 
whether an good or all, ‘heir eayines, their dotnes, their manners, their dress, 
and such of their letters as have been preserved from the injures of time and 
the outrages of ignorance, will be found faithtully chromeled as far as our 
limite would permnt. ‘The six consorts of Tenry the Eighth, from having 
lived nearer to our own times, are more identified with the sympathies of the 
prem rality of readers than them majesty predece wora, the Anglo-Norman and 
Plantavenet Quieens, and are pre Hharly goterestiog from them being toterwoven 
with the evente of the Reformation; and therm lives form, altogether, the most 
remarkable chain of biographies that have yet appeared in the annals of female 
rovalty 


Woe will now subjoin a few extracts from the volume itself, which 


abounds 


with new and valuable aneedotes and details relative to the 
Hlustrious women (rented of in ate pipes, Which cannot fail to minister to 
the delight and rratifiention of all who take ‘ny interest in) the history 
of thew eountry. 

The education of Elizabeth of York, the daughter of Mdward the 
Fourth, and by right, heiress of the Moglish crown, 8 in curious contunst 


to the custome of riodorn tune 


She could, (cave Mise Strickland,) at an early age, read and write her own 
languave ; for her royal sire sent for a scrivener, the very beat in the city, who 
taueht her and her sister Mary to write courteland as well as himself. The 
following is a specimen of the princess Ehvabeth’s penmanship ia childhood, 
Written tiaoa book of cdlewotion. 


‘Then follows a fae-simile of the handwriting of Elizabeth; for it isa 
new and valuable feature m= the present series of the work, that it 1s 
enriched with specimens of royal autographa, 

Iclivabeth of York seen an active neent in the revolution which displaced 
her murderous anele, Riehard the Third. This was effected prine ipaully by 
means of her frends of the powertul Stanley faction. © Miss Strick land 
has traced the ag ney ¢ fo teh nbeth, nf this ob CUTE pre riod, hy Mens of ft 
metrronl bi tory written hy ree y Brere Ton, n squire of Lord Stanle Vs 
and subsequently in the service of Ehzabeth herself, Tt must be remem- 
bored that prose hi tory, writlon an lenglish, was a department of 
literature mot then mo ext Lenee, iy Alderman Pabian, in the time of 
Hlenry the Seventh, was the first prose chronteler who told his narrative 
mm bis native tor mie hivery historeal event recorded in Knwlish, pre- 
viously to the accession of Henry the Seventh, was (like Robert. of 
Csloucester’s Chronmiele) hitehed inte rhyme for the purpose of being 
easily committed to memory Miss Strickland has, however, availed 
herself of the iaportant information of Brereton, without infhieting: on 
her readers his Ulegible orthogr: aplry and erabbed phraseology, although, 
when breaks into real beauty, she has very tastefully quoted his own 
language 

The princess, according to Brereton, having accidently met Lord Stanley at 


a time and place convenient for conference, urged him passionately, by the 
name of * Father Stanle _ and with mm NY FETMINISCChces of all he owed to her 
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father, to assist her in the restoration of her rights. At first Lord Stanley 
repulsed hie, declaring hie could not break the oath he hick swork to king 
Richard, observing moreover that women were proverbially unstable of council, 
Mlizabeth renewed her importunities, but when he seemed quite inflexible-— 

Her colour changed as pale as lead 

Hor fare® that shove as golden wire, 

She tare it off beside her head. 


After this agony she sank into a swoon, and remained some time speechless, 
Lord Stanley was overcome by the earnestness of her anguish, 

“Stand up, lady Bessy,” he said, * now | see you do not feign, | will tell 
you that L have long thought of the matter as you do, but it is dificult to trust 
the secreey of women, and many a man is brought to great woe by making 
them his confidants.” Tle then added that his adherents would rwe at his 
bidding, if he could go to the north-west in person; but that he dared not trust 
aseribe to indite his intentions in letters, ‘This difficulty the princess obviated 
by declaring she could “ indite and write as well as the serivener who taught 
her” Then Lord Stanley agreed she should write the letters without delay, 

Among the other circumstances that the princess relates to Lord Stanley in 
this interview, there is one in strong eoincidence with the ropensity to 
dabble in fortune-telling and astrology, which was a weakness senate to the 
house of York} Brereton makes Mlizabeth relate “ that her father being one 
day studying a book of magic in the palace of Westminster, was extremely 
agitated, even to tears; and though carls and lords were present, none durst 
speak to him but herself She came and knelt before him for his blessing, 
upon which he threw his arms around her and lifted her intoja high window ; 
and when he had set her there he gave her the reason or horoscope he had 
drawn, and bade her shew it to no one but to Lord Stanley, for he had 
Plainly caleulated that no son of his should wear the crown after him ; he 
predicted that she would be queen, and the crown would rest in’ her descend- 
ants.” 

When Stanley and the princess had agreed in their intentions ; 


“We must part, lady,” the earl said then, 
“But keep this matter secretely, 
And thissame night at nine or ten, 
In your chamber | think to be. 
Look that you make all things ready, 
Your maids shall not our counsel hear ; 
hor T will bring no man with me, 
But Humphrey Brereton,} my trusty squire.” 


That evening Lord Stanley and Brereton disguised themselves in’ “ manner 
strange,” and went and stood at a private wicket, till the princess, recognising 
Stanley by a signal made with bis right hand, admitted him, [Lt was the cold 
season, for there was fire in her apartment, of which Brereton gives this pretty 


sketch : 


~ 


* This old word signifies a torch, or a profusion of long feir hair, There is an 
extraordinary similarity in Sir Thomas More's description of ber mother's paroxysm of 
anguish on bearing of the death of her soos, beginning “ Her fair hairshe ture.” (See 
Life of Elizabeth Woodville, Queens of Eneland,|vol. ut.) The quotation is from the 
Song of the LadyBessv, by Drereton, 

t Kdward LV. and George of Clarence, recriminated magical practices on each other ; 
and Hleury VIL. averred thear sister, Margaret of Burgundy, torm: nated him more by 
her sorcerios than by all ber political cabals, Nor was the house of Lancaster free 
from these follies: the dark prediction that a young king of England should be 
destroyed by one whose name begun with the letter G, had been originally made for 
the annoyance of Humphrey duke of Gloucester; ‘ but fulfilled in our days,” suye 
Rous of Warwick (who records the circumstance), ‘* by that wretch Richard It.” 

t Thia is the author of the narrative, who frequently betrays himself as @ principal 
actor in the scene by unconsciously assuming the first person. 
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Charcoals in chimneys there were cast, 
Candles on sticks were burning high, 
She ope’d the wicket and let him in, 
Saying, “ Welcome lord and knight so free.” 
A rich chair was set for him, 

Another for that fair lady. 

They ate the spice,* and drank the wine, 
To their studyt then they went, 

The lady then so fair and free, 

With rudd as red as rose in May, 

She kneeled down upon her knee. 


In this attitude Elizabeth commenced writing the letters dictated by Lord 
Stanley. Their contents are detailed by Brereton. He is too exact in all 
points of fact, as to the genealogy and individual particulars of the persons he 
vamed, to leave a single doubt that his metrical narrative was written from 
facts, and by a contemporary of Elizabeth of York ; for, careless as he is in re- 
gard to the general history of his era, which, indeed, had assumed neither form 
nor shape in his life, he is wonderfully accurate in all the peculiarities of the 
costume and private history of his day, and the closer he is sifted, the more 
truthful does he seem in minute traits which must have been forgotten had the 
work been written a century afterwards. The dictation of these letters proves 
this assertion ; for he shows the odd expedients men in authority resorted to 
when they could neither read nor write, and, therefore had to depend wholly on 
the tidelity of ascrivener, on whose transcription they placed their seals as proof 
that the missive was to meet credence from the recipient party ;{ and such 
person was often beset with doubts as to whether the engrossed scroll, which 
bore no identity of handwriting, was not a treacherous fiction sealed with a 
stolensignet. ‘The expedients of the unlearned but sagacious noble, in this di- 
lemma, are well worthy of attention. To convince his friends that these letters 
really were no forgery, he relates to each some particular incident, only known 
between themselves, and which no false scribe could invent. To his eldest 
son, for instance, he bade the princess “ commend him, and charged him to re- 
member when they parted at Salford-bridge, how hard he pulled his finger, till 
the first joint gave way, and he exclaimed with the pain.” By such token Lord 
Stanley bade him “ credit this letter, and meet him at a conference in London 
disguised like a Kendal merchant.” Sir William Stanley was requested “ to 
come to the conference like a merchant of Beaumorris or Caernarvon, with a 
retinue of Welchmen who could speak no English.” Sir John Savage, Stan- 
ley’s nephew, was summoned “as a Chester merchant.” But of all, the letter 
to Gilbert Talbot, and the reminiscences Lord Stanley recalled to him, are the 
richest in costume, and the peculiar features of the age. Lord Stanley thus 
directs the princess : 


“Commend me to good Gilbert Talbot ; 
(A gentle squire, forsooth, is he, ) 
Once ona Friday, well I wot, 

King Richard called him traitor high ; 
But Gilbert to his falchion prest, 
(A bold esquire, forsooth, is he, ) 
‘There durst no serjeant him arrest, 
He is so perilous of his body. 

“ In Tower-street I met him then,§ 








* Spice means comfits, such, with cakes and sweet wine, was the evening repast ia 
the middle ages. To this day children's sugar-plums, and all sorts of bonbons and 
comfits, are called spice in the north of England. 

+ That is, they began to consult or study the business on which they were bent. 

¢ Such was the important use of the seal when letters were written in one set band 
by a scribe. 

§ The squabble between the king and Talbot probably took place at the Tower; 
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Going to Westminster Sanctuary ; 

I lighted beside the horse I rode— 

The purse from my belt I gave him truly ; 

I bade him ride down to the north-west* 
And perchance he might live a knight to be ; 
Wherefore, Lady Bessy, at my request, 

Pray him to come and speak with me.” 


The Epithalamium of Elizabeth of York is indeed a great curiosity ; it 
has reposed since her wedlock in MS., without finding an editor even of 
the Latin original. So little is known of the marriage of this queen, 
even its date being hitherto left in obscurity, that the public could scarcely 
have expected to see her Epithalamium. Agnes Strickland, however, 
has rendered into the following elegant English lines the Latin hexame- 
ters of the Bishop of Salisbury, John de Gigli, descriptive of the nup- 
tial toilet of the queen. 

Oh, royal maid, 
Put on your regal robes in loveliness. 
A thousand fair attendants round you wait, 
Of various ranks, with different offices, 
To deck your beauteous form ; lo, this delights 
To smooth with ivory comb your golden hair, 
And that to curl and braid each shining tress, 
And wreath the sparkling jewels round your head, 
Twining your locks with gems. This one shall clasp 
The radiant necklace framed in fretted gold 
About your snowy neck, while that untolds 
The robes that glow with gold and purple dye, 
And fits the ornaments with patient skill, 
To your unrivalled limbs ; and here shall shine 
The costly treasures from the Orient sands, 
The sapphire’s azure gem, that emulates 
Heaven’s lofty arch, shall gleam, and softly there 
The verdant emerald shed its greenest light, 
And fiery carbuncle flash forth rosy rays 
From the pure gold. 


The routine of the queen’s life is very amusing ; but the labour of ar- 
ranging such information as the following, must have been great. 


Elizabeth spent much of her time listening to minstrels and disars, or re- 
citers, and these disars sometimes took upon themselves the office of players, 
since she rewarded one of them, who had performed the part of a shepherd, 
greatly to her satisfaction, with 5s. She gave William Cornish the sum of 
13s. 4d. for setting the carol on Christmas-day, and presented 40s. to the king's 
minstrels with the pshalms. She gave a Spanish girl (perhaps belonging to 
the household of her daughter-in-law, Katharine of Arragon), who danced be- 
fore her, a reward of 4s. 4d. The fools of the royal household were not for- 
gotten: Elizabeth bestowed on Patch, her own fool, 6s. 8d., and she gave gra- 
tuities to a fool belonging to her son Henry, a functionary who bore the ap- 





and the brave squire got into Tower-street, meaning to take boat to Westminster 
Sanctuary, when Stanley met bim, and provided him with money and a steed for his 
flight into Cheshire, 

* S:anley gave him the purse from the belt; itis the strict costume of the era, 
Gilbert Talbot, the hero here described, greatly distinguished himself at Bosworth. 
He was made knight banneret, and richly rewarded by Henry VII., and was one of 
the officers of Katharine of Arragon, who made him her ranger of Needwood Forest. 
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propriate name of Goose. A hundred shillings were put into her royal purse 
for her *‘ disport at cards” this same Christmas. She hkewise made some pur- 
chases, as of a small pair of enamelled knives for her own use; and of mistress 
Lock, the silkwoman, she bought “ certain bonnets (caps), frontlets, and other 
stuff of her occupation for her own wearing, giving her 20/. in part payment 
of a bill formerly delivered,” which remittance the queen signed with her own 
hand. She paid Hayward, the skinner (furrier), for furring a gown of crimson 
velvet, she had caused to be made for her young daughter, the queen of Scots, 
the cuffs of which were made of pampelyon, a sort of costly fur then fashion- 
able. Among these items is a curious one showing Elizabeth’s personal eco- 
nomy ; her tailor, Robert Addington, is paid sixteen-pence “ for mending eight 
gowns of divers colours, for the Queen’s grace, at 2d. apiece.” She paid, how- 
ever, the large sum of 13s. 4d. to a man who brought her a popinjay (a parrot). 
Eightpence is charged for an ell of linen cloth “ for the queen's samplar,” 
perhaps a pattern-piece for her embroidery. She had musical tastes, and gave 
comparatively large sums for her instruments, which were of the piano or 
harpsichord species. Such was the clavichord, a keyed instrument of small 
size, the bass and treble were enclosed in two separate portable cases; and 
when played upon with both hands, were set side by side on a table before the 
performer. For a parr of clavichords, made or imported by a foreigner, the 
queen gave 4/. all in crowns, by the hands of Hugh Denys. She caused her 
eldest di wughter to be instructed in music, for there is an item of payment to 
Giles, the luter, for strings to the young queen of Scots’ lute. The queen’s 

principal bedchamber lady, when her sisters, the princesses of York, were not 
in waiting, was ber kinswoman lady Elizabeth Stafford, daughter to her aunt 
the Duchess of Buckingham. This lady had a salary of 33/.6s. 8d. The 
queen had seven . tids of honour, who were allowed 6/. 13s. 4d. each per an- 
num ; and dame Jane Guildford, who was governess to the princesses, received 

13/. Gs. 8d. per annum. Agnes Dean, the queen’s laundress, had an allowance 
of 2/. Gs. 8d., and Alice Massey, the queen’s midwife, was paid for the exercise 
of her office 10/. 

On Candlemas-day ( February 2) the queen’s accouchement took place ; she 
brought into the world a living princess who was named Katharine, after Lady 
Courtenay. The fatal sy mptoms which threatened Elizabeth's life did not ap- 
pear till a week afterwards, and must have been wholly unexpected, since the 
physician on whom the king depended for her restoration to health was absent 
at his dwelling-house beyond Gravesend. The king sent for this person, but it 
was in vain that Dr. Hy lyswurth travelled through the night, with guides and 
torches, to the royal patient in the Tower: the fiat had gone forth ; and the 
gentle, the pious, the lovely Elizabeth expired on her own birthday, February 
11, 1503, the day that she comple ‘ted her thirty-seventh year. 

The day after ‘the queen's demise, Sunday, February ‘12th, her corpse was 
removed from the chamber where she died, to the chapel within the Tower ; 
under the steps of which there reposed, unknown to all, the bodies of the 
queen's two murdered brothers, Edward V. and Richard Duke of York. Far 
different was the order of their sister's royal obsequies, to that dark and silent 
hour when the trembling old priest who had belonged to this very chapel, 
raised the princely victims from their unconsecrated lair, and deposited them 
secretly within its hallowed verge. Could the ladies and officers of arms, who 
watched around the corpse of their royal mistress in St. Mary's Chapel within 
the Tower during the long nights which preceded her funeral, “have known how 
near to them was the mysterious resting-place of her murdered brothers, many 
a glance of alarm would have fathomed the beautiful arches of that structure, 
and many a start of terror would have told when the wintry wind from the 
Thames waved the black drape ries which hung around. 

The scene of the queen’s lying in state in the Tower Chapel must have been 
imposing. It was on this occasion rendered, what the French call a chapel 
ardente. The windows were railed about with burning lights, and a lighted 
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hearse stood in the quire. In this hearse was deposited the royal corpse, 
which was carried by persons of the highest rank, with a canopy borne over it 
by four knights; followed by Lady Elizabeth Stafford and all the maids of 
honour, and the queen’s household, two and two, “ dressed in their plainest 
gowns,” or, according to another journal, “ in the saddest and simplest attire 
they had, with ¢hreadden handkerchiefs hanging down and tied under their 
chins.” The Princess Katharine, led by the Earl of Surrey, then entered the 
chapel and took her place at the head of the corpse ; a true mourner was she, 
for she had lost her best friend, and only protectress. 


The life of Katharine of Arragoa ushers us into the broad day of his- 
tory, and now comes the trial whether Miss Strickland is able to sustain 
the name she has won among the dim records of antique lore. A few 
pages will decide that question. It was her object to give the English 
reader some information regarding the early days of Katharine of 
Arragon. How vain a task it was to look for such iu our histories may 
be guessed, when even the day of her marriage with Henry VIII. is a 
matter of mystery. Miss Strickland has, -however, fearlessly ap- 
proached the fountain-head of information, and plunged into Spanish 
MS. histories. The following is the fruit of her research : 


At the close of the year 1485 the ancient Moorish city of La Ronda had 
just fallen beneath the victorious arms of Queen Isabel, and several other 
strongholds of the infidel had accompanied its surrender, when she set out 
from her camp, in order to keep her Christmas at Toledo, which was then the 
metropolis of Spain. On the road the queen was brought to bed of a 
daughter,* at the town of Alcala de Henares, December 15, 1485. This child 
was the youngest of a family consisting of one prince and four princesses. The 
new-born infanta, though she made her appearance in this world some little 
time before she was expected, was nevertheless welcomed with infinite rejoic- 
ings by the people, and the cardinal Mendoga gave a great banquet to the maids 
of honour on occasion of her baptism. She was named Catalina, the name of 
Katharine being unknown in Spain, excepting in Latin writings. 

The first historical notice of this princess in Spanish chronicle is, that at the 
early age of four she was present at the marriage of her eldest sister Isabel, 
with Don Juan, heir of Portugal. 

The early infancy of Katharine of Arragon was passed amidst the storms of 
battle and siege ; for Queen Isabel of Castille herself, with her young family, 
lodged in the magnificent camp with which her armies for years beleaguered 
Granada. Nor was this residence unattended with danger ; once in particular 
in a desperate sally of the besieged Moors, the queen’s pavilion was set on fire, 
and the young infantas rescued with great difficulty from the flames. _ é 

The little Katharine, a few months after, accompanied her parents in their 
grand entry, when the seat of Moorish empire succumbed to their arms, and 
from that moment Granada was her home. At this time she was four years 
old. In Granada the early education of the young Katharine commenced. 
The first objects which greeted her awakening intellect were the wonders of 
the Alhambra, and the exquisite bowers of the Generaliffe ; for in those royal 
seats of the Moorish dynasty was Katharine of Arragon reared. 

Queen Isabel, herself the most learned princess in Europe, devoted every 
moment she could spare from the business of government to the personal in- 
struction of her four daughters, who were besides provided with tutors of great 
literary attainments. Katharine was able to read and write Latin in her 
childhood, and she was through life desirous of improvement in that language. 





* These particulars are taken from a beautiful Spanish MS, of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart., of Middle Hill, by Andres Bernaldes, called Historia de los Reyes Catolicos Don 
Fernando y Donna Isabel ; folios 12, 13, 41, 42, 125. 
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She chiefly employed her knowledge of Latin in the diligent perusal of the 
Scriptures, a fact which Erasmus affirms, adding, “that she was imbued with 
learning, by the care of her illustrious mother, from her infant years.” 

It was from Granada, the bright home of her childhood, that Katharine of 
Arragou derived her device of the yomegranate, so well known to the readers 
of the Tudor chroniclers. That fruit was at once the production of the 
beautiful province with which its name is connected, and the armorial bearings 
of the conquered Moorish kings. How oft must Katharine have remembered 
the glorious Alhambra, with its shades of pomegranate and myrtle, when droop- 
ing with ill health and unkind treatment under the gray skies of the island to 
which she was transferred. 

“ Donna Catalina,” says the manuscript of Bernaldes, “being at Granada 
with the king and queen in the year 1501, there came ambassadors from the 
king of England to demand her for the Prince of England, his son, called Ar- 
thur. The union was agreed upon, and she set off from Granada to England, 
parting from the Alhambra on the 2Istof May, inthe year 1501." * * #* * 

King Henry himself, November 4th, set forward from his palace of Shene 
on his progress to meet his daughter-in-law ; the weather was so very rainy, and 
the roads so execrably bad, that the royal party were thoroughly knocked up 
when they had proceeded no further than Chertsey, where they were forced to 
“‘purvey and herbage” for their reposing that night. “Next morning, how- 
ever,” continues our journalist,* “ the king’s grace and all his company rdse be- 
times, and strook the sides of their coursers with their spurs, and began to 
extend their progress towards East Hampstead, when they pleasantly encoun- 
tered the pure and proper presence of Prince Arthur, who had set out to sa- 
Jute his sage father.” It does not appear that the prince knew that his wife 
had arrived. Certainly royal travellers moved slowly in those days, for Henry 
never thought of proceeding further than his seat at East Hampstead, “ but 
full pleasantly passed over that night season,” in the company of his son. Next 
morning the royal personages set forth again on a journey which was truly per- 
formed at a snail's gallop, and proceeded to the plains (perhaps the downs), 
when the protonotary of Spain and a party of Spanish cavaliers were seen 
pacing over them, bound on a most solemn errand ; this was no other than to 
forbid the approach of the royal bridegroom and his father to the presence of 
the infanta, who in the true Moorish fashion was not to be looked upon by her 
betrothed till she stood at the altar,—nay, it seems doubtful if the veil of the 
princess was to be raised, or the eye of man to look upon her, till she was a 
wife. This truly Asiatic injunction of King Ferdinand, threw the whole 
royal party into consternation, and brought them toa dead halt. King Henry 
was formal and ceremonious enough in all reason, but such a mode of proceed- 
ing was wholly repugnant to him as an English-born prince. Therefore, after 
some minutes’ musing, he called round him in the open fields those nobles who 
were of his privy-council, and propounded to them this odd dilemma. Al- 
though the pitiless rains of November were bepelting them, the council de- 
livered their opinion in very wordy harangues. The result was, “that the 
Spanish infanta being now in the heart of this realm, of which King Henry 
was master, he might look at her if he liked.” This advice Henry VII. took 
to the very letter ; for leaving the prince his son upon the downs, he made the 
best of bis way forthwith to Dogmerstield, the next town, where the infanta 
had arrived two or three hours previously. The king’s demand of seeing Ka- 
tharine, put all her retinue intoa terrible perplexity. She seems to have been 
attended by the same train of prelates and nobles enumerated by Bernaldes ; for 








* Leland’s Collectanea, vol. v., pp. 352—355. The information of these court 
movements has been drawn from the narrative of a herald who witnessed the whole ; 
he bas so little command of the English language in prose narrative, as to be in 
places scarcely intelligible. But English prose was at this time in a crude state, as all 
such memorials were, till this era, metrical, or in Latin. 
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a Spanish archbishop, a bishop, and a count, opposed the king’s entrance to her 
apartments, saying, *f The lady infanta had retired to her chamber ;” but King 
Henry, whose curiosity seems to have been thoroughly excited by the prohibi- 
tion, protested that “if she were even in her bed, he meant to see and speak 
to her, for that was his mind and the whole intent of his coming.” 

Finding the English monarch thus determined, the infanta rose and dressed 
herself, and gave the king audience in her third chamber. Neither the king 
nor his intended daughter-in-law could address each other in an intelligible 
dialect ; “but,” pursues our informant, who was evidently an eyewitness of 
the scene, “‘ there were the most goodly words uttered to each other, in the 
language of both parties, to as great joy and gladness as any persons con- 
veniently might have.” “ After the which welcomes ended, the king’s grace 
deposed his riding garments and changed them, and within half an hour the 
prince was announced as present.” Arthur being, it may be presumed, tired 
of waiting ina November evening on the downs. “ Then the king made his 
second entry with the prince into the next chamber of the infanta, and there, 
through the interpretation of the bishops, the speeches of both countries, by 
the means of Latin, were understood.” Prince Arthur and the infanta had been 
previously betrothed by proxy; the king now caused them to pledge their troth 
in person ; and this ceremony over, he withdrew with the prince to supper. 
After this meal, “ he, with his son, most courteously visited the infanta in her 
own chamber,* when she and her ladies called for their minstrels, and with right 
goodly behaviour and manner, solaced themselves with dancing.” It seems 
that Prince Arthur could not join in the Spanish dances, but to show that he 
was not without skill in the accomplishment, ‘* he, in like demeanour, took 
the Lady Guildford (his sister's governess), and danced right pleasantly and 
honourably.” 

New and extraordinary lights are cast on the life and character of 
Katharine of Arragon, It is no light commendation to observe that the 
author never quits her queen for half a page to plunge into those dull 
and interminable discussions on the reformation which fill so many 
folios of history. She very properly avoids such discussion as not 
being according to her vocation, which is entirely devoted to Katha- 
rine’s conduct, feelings, letters, and character. 


Katharine’s letters, soon after her regency, begin to form interesting features 
of her personal history ; she had made herself sufficiently mistress of the English 
language to express her thouglits, and issue her commands with clearness and 
decision. The following appears to be one of her earliest letters, as it is 
written during the lifetime of her father. It relates to the misconduct of one 
of her Spanish attendants, and is addressed to Wolsey,t who was certainly the 
factotum of the royal family ; it appears to have been written on her home- 
ward journey from Dover. 


‘‘ Mr. Almoner, touching Francesca de Casseris’ matter, I thank you for 
your labour therein; true it is she was my woman before she was married, but 
ow, since she cast herself away, I have no more charge of her. For very pity 
to see her lost, I prayed you in Canterbury to find the means to send her home 
to her country. Row ye think, that with my letter of recommendation to the 
Duchess of Savoy, she shall be content to take her into herservice. This, Mr. 
Almoner, is not meet for her ; for she is so perilous a woman, that it shall be 





* The royal party are now, after the betrothment, admitted into the infanta’s own 
bedroom ; the approaches seem gradual, the first interview taking place in the third 
chamber. 

_t Ellis Letters, ist series. Wolsey, who was then a rising person, accompanied the 
ing of France, ostensibly as his almoner, but in reality, as his private secretary, 
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dangerous to put her in a strange house, and ye will do so much for me, to 
make her go hence by the way, with the ambassador of the king, my father ; 
it should be to me a great pleasure, and with that ye shall bind me to you more 
than I ever was.” 

Here is benevolence, mingled with prudential forecast, arising from accurate 
judgme nt of character. She pities “the perilous woman who has cast herself 
away.” and wished that care might be taken of her without danger of doing 
mischie f in the household of another princess. 

The situation of Queen Katharine during her husband’s absence, was exactly 
similar to that of Queen Philippa, when left regent by Edward Ilf. Like 
Philippa, Katharine had to repel a Scottish invasion ; and it is no little honour 
to female government, that the two greatest victories won against the Scots, 
those of Neville’s Cross and Flodden Field, were gained during the admini- 
stration of queens, 

Katharine’s correspondence with Wolsey at this juncture, is cheerful and 
friendly. She viewed the coming storm with intre pidity, worthy the daughter 
of that great and victorious Queen, Isabel of Castile, and only regretted that 
her removal nearer the seat of war prevented her from hearing as speedily as 
usual of her husband's welfare. The following letter was written by her to 
W olse y jus st a month before the invasion of the Scots. 


“ Maister Almoner, 

“T received both your letters by Coppinger and John Glyn, and I am 
very glad to hear how well the king passed his dangerous passage, the French- 
men being present. * 4 

“ Ye be not so busy with the war as we be here encumbered with it. I mean 
touching mine own self, for going where I shall not so often hear from the 
king. All his subjects be very glad (1 thank God) to be busy with the Scotts ; 
for they take it for pastime. My heart is very good to it, and I am horrible 
busy with making standards, banners, and badges. At Richmond, 13 day of 


August. 
“‘ KATHERINA THE QwWENE.” 


The queen was preparing to make a pilgrimage to the Lady-shrine of Wal- 
singham, in Norfolk, when the news of the Flodden victory reached her. 

The retirement and death of Katharine of Arragon, the early life of 
Anne Boleyn, the life of Jane Seymour, that of Anne of Cleves, and 
particul; rly the extraordinary particulars of Katharine Howard, are 
wholly new to the reader. We regret that our limits preclude us from 
further extract from the remaining Lives included in the present volume, 
consisting of the ill-fated Anne Boleyn and Katherine Howard, and 
also of Jane Seymour and Anne of Cleves. We learn with much pleasure 
that the fifth volume will very shortly make its appearance. It will in- 
clude the biographies of Ki ittharine Parr, and Henry’s daughter, Queen 
Marvy the First. 
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A RECORD OF THE POLICE-OFFICE* 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


‘*You mustn’t be defacing the walls hereabouts—you’ re old enough 

>» know better—move on,” was the warning addressed by a police 
potest to an old man on whom toil as well as time had pressed heavily, 
but who yet seemed less bowed down by these than by some great and 
bitter trouble. He appeared to have been writing with a piece of 
chalk some unintelligible words on che wall. On he moved without a 
remonstrance, unless a deep sith might be so inte rpreted. 

Jt was a bleak, raw evening in autumn.  ITfeavy rain succeeding to 
the dust of a fortnight’s dry weather had made the streets wet ‘and 
slippery as after the breaking up of a frost. © Thick lowering clouds, 
through which not a star strugeled, threatened yet more rain. Wane 
dering on apparently without any settled course, the old man stopped 
in another street (it was somewhere in the extreme west of the metro- 
polis) with the same intention as before. His chalk was already ap- 
plied to a dwarf varden-wall, over which, among some leafless trees, 
hung a lamp, when he was again interrupted by a constable on duty, 

who charged him with the design of leaping the wall—a harder task to 
him of the bent frame and shrivelled limbs than scaling the walls of 
Newgate would have been to his sturdy questioner. But it was the 
constabie’s business to be suspicious, and the wanderer seemed to feel 
that it was in the nature of his task, whatever it might be, to excite 
suspicion. Again he moved on as directed, with the admonition not to 
be again found lurking in that neighbourhood. 

The wind, as he traversed the streets, seemed to oppose his progress 
at every turn, and the rain, which now began to fall, was sure to beat 
in his face, whether he moved north or south, east or west. The poor 
old wanderer soon came to a standstill once more. The spot was 
lonelier and darker, and while the shower beat fiercely against him he 
had recourse to his chalk, and contrived to scrawl upon some rough 
boards that enclosed the scaffolding of an unfinished building, amidst 
bricks and rubbish, a sentence or two, formed in lines anything but 
parallel, and of letters of many shapes and sizes. He laboured hard 
to make every Jetter distinct, and connected them as well as he could in 
the uncertain light, but the rough surface would have puzzled an abler 
penman to write legibly. What he at last managed with such pain 
and difficulty to chalk on the boards few could have deciphered in 
broad davlight—ev en supposing that the pelting rain did not wash the 
inscription away before day dawned. 

Having finished it, he threw upward to the heavens, now entirely 
obscured by chilling and dreary vapour, a look in which a feeling of 
hope temporarily struggled with anguish and despair; and the smile 
with which he turned to proceed on his comfortless and weary way 





* The incident here related is not an imaginary one. It is taken from the London 
police reports published in the newspapers, perhaps ten years ago. It passed unnoe 
ticed at the time, or with but a moment’s commuiseration, 
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seemed to tell of something lighter at his heart than a dull and stifling 
sense of the utter uselessness of persevering, 

For three or four hours he continued to wander on, stopping at in- 
tervals, as often as opportunity offered, tochalk upon the enclosures of 
new buildings, on dead walls, or on the doors of outhouses or stabling, 
words which he could not spell, and had barely a chance of m: iking r 
legible. Patiently did he repeat the essay, and slowly did he labour 
to give distinctness to what he wrote. Often interrupted, he constantly 
resumed his endeavour when the interruption ceased ; as though uncon- 
scious of any ditliculty that could thwart his purpose, or of any pain, 
insult, or outrage, that would not be far more than compe nsated by the 
bare chance, the mere possibility of ultimate success in his sad and 
strange adventure. 

As the rain fell without intermission, and the wind dashed it with 
sharp and sudden force against all whom necessity doomed to traverse 
the streets of London on that miserable night, few passengers, even if 
they chanced to note the old man loitering by the door of an empty 
house, or chalking on some closed window-shutter, troubled themselves 
to pause and observe his proceedings. But although most of ae 
hurried on, mindful of nothing but themselves, and the frequent pools 
created by the torrent that descended upon them, some passenger 
would now and then stop to gratify an impulse of curiosity, or of bene- 
volent feeling it might be, to see what he was about; and many were 
the charitable warnings that he was in imminent danger of being sent 
as a vagabond to the treadmill, many the kind inquiries whether he had 
been employed by a quack doctor or a blacking-maker to chalk the 
walls of the me tropolis, many the insolent and unfeeling jeers from a 
rabble of big boys (generally the worst tormentors misfortune in the 
streets of a great city can come in contact with) that the old man had 
to hear and to brave in the course of his desultory and painful peram- 
bulation, 

Every now and then, moreover, he had to experience more legitimate 
and etlectual interruption. ‘The pelice, then recently established in the 
metrop: lis, were a body of men very different from the force in exist- 
ence at the present d; 1y—fi ir less disciplined, instructed, and considerate 

—plentiful as ex: mpl s of a contrary character may be evennow. The 
wretched old man had to endure all the rashness, insolence, and bru- 
tality of an unweeded and newly-raised constabulary, and frequent and 
fierce were the assaults to which his perseverance exposed him, as he 
slowly and silently crawled on his way, and then recommenced the 
seemingly forlorn and er Izy expe rime nt with his piece of chalk. Not 
with harsh and threatening words alone, but often with rudeand violent 
— sts, was the aged px dest: ian driven along; but he renewed his at- 

tempt when out of sight, and raised his eyes every two or three minutes 
to the starless and unpitying sky in muttered and inarticulate prayer for 
a blessing on his endeavour. 

He had now threaded his way through a vast number of streets, ge- 
nerally avoiding the le ading r and crowded thoroughfares, when he found 
himself in one of the obscurer parts of Marylebone. Sick at the very 
heart, weary to a degree that under less stimulating circumstances 
would have been utter exhaustion, the shops nearly all closed, and the 
streets scanty of passengers, while. the rain, descending less fitfully 
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with abated gusts of wind, gave sign of its continuance, the old man 
did now feel desolate almost be yond endurance; when, as he passed a 
house that stood somewhat backward in a quiet corner of the street, a 
sound of merrimaking, of jocund, laughing, screaming, human voices 
broke upon his ear. The wanderer suddenly stopped. What a con- 
trast between their noisy shouting revels, and the blank and drear 
silence of that old man’s aching heart! But his heart now beat, gently 
at first, and then more strongly and more quic kly—beat witha pulse that 
owned a keen and pene trating pleasure for its mover—as his ear caught 
in those sounds of unrestrained and riotous rejoicings the voices of 
children. 

There is no music like the human voice, and in that voice there is no 
music like the j joyous prattle and the ringing laughter of children. So 
seemed to feel the old listener as he drew nearer to the house, and bent 
his ear to hearken to the mirth that, more than the wind without, ap- 
peared to be shaking the very roof to which it rose. Coarse as might 
be the clay of which he was formed, commonplace as in all else he 
might be—a being born with no more mental gifts than may be enjoyed 
by the meanest of his fellows, placed on earth apparently to drudge 
away their days, with minds hardly raising them above the brutes that 
divide with them the duty of labour—there was vet a feeling of the 
utmost possible refinement, a profound sense of sweetness and “be auty, 
stirring in the old man, as he bent forward with his ear close to the 
window-shutter to catch the broken exclamations, and the bursts of 
laughter, loud and clear, that rose from the little revellers within. 

It was a holiday-making, a birthday celebration, and they were 
sitting up late, with sparkling eyes that seemed as if they were never 
to know sleep again, to a genuine snap-dragon, anticipating Christmas. 
The old man felt the rain less than ever, though it poured fast upon 
him from the ledge over the shutters, while he listened intently to dis- 
criminate the various voices of the shouters, and catch them separate ly 
as they broke forth and blent into one wild tumult of delight. Each 
in succession he seemed to note and dwell upon ; from the low, inward, 
bubbling, heart-shaking laugh, intensely Joyous, and struggling to 
escape into the relief of loudne so—nto the high- pitched, long-breathe d, 
uncontrollable scream of rapture that terminates, only just in time, in 
tears and pantings. The same happy voice and the same wild laugh he 
recognised again and again; vet the pleasure within him dted away, 
and his heart shrunk up, and lost its glow, and felt still and cold and 
desolate as before. He had heard them all—all the little voices one 
after another—he was certain that his ear had not missed a single sound 
—but it had recognised no tone that was familiar to it—no music like 
that it craved; no, nothing like it; for among the sounds of earth 
there was no resemblance to the sweet, low music of that one voice for 
which his soul rather than his sense was evermore listening night and 
day—in the wild visions of slee *p, as in the desert haunts, the (to him) 
unpeopled streets of the thronged and tumultuous city. 

But might there not be among the crowd of happy faces round the 
table, one silent child—one sad quiet gazer—one pale and geatle be- 
holder of happiness in which she couldn’t entirely participate, although 
she could not quite shut the sense of it from her heart—one whose 
breathings were of stifled regret more than of active joy—of fear, sur- 
March.—vou. LxXiv. NO. CCLY. 2D 
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prise, and thoughts of tears shed recently, and to be shed again too 
soon, rather than of pleasure in the rude and novel liveliness of the 

It was foolish, very foolish, he knew ; it was vain and useless— 
vet something, it seemed to be a whisper in his heart, told him it might 
be. Should he knock ; and pray, not in the name of humanity, but 
of Heaven that put divinity in it, for the charity of a kind answer to 
one fond and silly question! Should he risk ‘the sharp repulse, and 
trust for his excuse to those beautiful sympathies, to those exquisite 
emotions of nature, which linking the old to the young, parents and 
children in that common dwe ing, were converting it into a temple of 


scene, 


concord, ch arity, and love! 
Such were his thoughts, though they wore, as they awoke within 


him, a homelier garb. He sat down on the dense Pp to wait. Afler a 
time, a coach came for some of the children; he saw them, one by 
one, but they were strangers. Half-a-dozen went, and then more. He 
scanned their features as though he halt-hoped to see some face he 
knew. At last all were gone. The fancy that even into that fold of 
luxury compared with his own home, amongst that gay and fortunate 
flock, one shorn lamb might have strayed and found shelte ‘r, Was indeed 
idle. The door closed, driving back the shivering old man upon that 
desolate prospect and despairing task, from which he had been thus at- 
tracted by sudden peals ¢ of childish laughter, and the associations to 
which they had given rise. 

Now once more he journeyed onward, shaping his dreary course 
eastward, and taking occasionally in preference the principal streets 
Which he had hitherto shunned—as unfavourable, by the lizhts in shops 
and the throng of passengers, to his object. The lateness of the hour 
now precluded all fear of suc h inte rruptions ; and the only impediments 
he had to expect were from the police, and such midnight wanderers as 


vice, or destitution, or habits of prowling, sull kept from needful 


shelter. 
And thus the hours rolled on, no star breaking through the wet and 


murky night, to cheer his way, or sup ply an image of that vague and 
feeble and far-ott hope, whatever its nature might be, that struggled 
to keep alive its melancholy light amid the darkness of his thoughts. 
Over scarcely less than the fourth part of the immense metropolis, 
through spacious streets and squalid alleys, amidst meanness and magni- 
-allalikedreary to him, had his o ld and tired limbsdraggingly borne 


fic Chee 
him. Of his ** le oped and windowed raggedness.”’ exposing him to the 
Crizzling shower and the chilling blasts, he had for hours ceased to feel 


the effects; the severities of the night had no further power to subdue 
him; nor did fatigue admit of much increase, for once thoroughly 
weary and sore of foot, he felt that he could still drag on without great 
addition al pain. Every now and then, while teebly endeavouring to euide, 
with his numb and aching fingers, the chalk he could just contrive to 
hold between them, he would ine: and teel the blood rush warm into 
his very hand, as he fancied he heard in the wind that whistled past, 
the wathing of a child, hunerv, deserted, and in peril, Occasionally, 

{ cast aglance up at a solitary window, which showed that 


too, he would 
a light was burning in the chamber of the sleeping, and felt that in 


that room might youth and innocence be nestied warm, and cradled in 


loving arms; 


vet not with less care and affection might his own 
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enfold the innocence his heart doted on, though theirs were comforts 
far beyond any his poverty could supply — comforts which, scanty 
as they were, that heart sickened with anguish to think might at that 
very time be denied to the object of its love. 

He had rested two or three times since his wanderings commenced ; 
but from such drier nooks and sheltering corners as he could find, he 
was driven by the patrol under pain of being committed to prison for 
the crime of houselessness, known to the law by the name of vagrancy. 
He had now sunk for a few minutes on a step in the vicinity of Char- 
ing-cross; when the streaming light from a policeman’s s lantern aroused 
him from his reflections. Sternly warned of his having been seen 
loitering about the spot on two previous mornings, and that if caught 
there again he would find no favour, he bent his steps (the clock warn- 
ing him that it was near daybreak) to his wretched home, in one of the 
poorest districts of Westminster. Advanced but a little way, he 
stopped to make one final trial with the friendly chalk, the ast piece of 
which was now reduced to a size so small, that it was with difficulty he 
could hold it. It crumbled away before he could finish the few words ; 
what he had written was useless without the rest; and a presentiment 

came over him (for sorrow is ever superstitious) that this last attempt, 
if completed, would be fortunate—that the writing would not be 
effaced—that it would be seen and read—that it would be successful 
when all the rest failed. Close by lay a heap of lime and rubbish; he 
searched among the dry mortar and chips of stone for something that 
might enable him to fulfil his wish ere he returned home ; he groped 
within the wooden fence in front of the building, when once more the 
long-darting rays of a lantern were turned upon him; a strong hand 
dragged him over the mass of rubbish, and hurried him, spent and ex- 
hausted, to the nearest stationhouse. 

The next morning he was carried rather than led before a magistrate. 
The charge against him was established. He had been detected chalk- 
ing on walls and doors, and qualifying himself for the House of Cor- 
rection. Thither he was about to be committed, when it occurred to 
the magisterial mind that the culprit might have been writing treason 
on the walls. 

‘] don’t think it was treason,” said one of the constables, ‘‘ "cause 
he don’t seem quite right in his mind. He complains of having lost 
his littke gal—his granchild leastways.”’ 

The magistrate having observed that all respectable persons, when 
they lose their erandchildren, put themselves into decent mourning 
instead of chalking walls, 

‘¢ He don’t mean dead,” returned the constable; ‘ he’s lost her— 
she’s stolen or strayed. vs 

The old man’s feelings here overcame him; he sobbed as if he had 
been but the little we ak-nerved creature he bewsiled. His story was 
told in a few simple words, 

Tie child’s mother, his only daughter, had deserted him before she 
was seventeen years old. A vicious life ended in a miserable death ; 
but in the midst of that vice and misery grew into being that delicate 
flower of humanity, which he had hoped, so long as he drew Heaven's 
breath, to guard from the rude storms of the world. More, far more 
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than a daughter to him, was that hapless and innocent being. As the 
child of his child, she seemed to bear a double life, and to claim a 
double love. Scant even to extreme poverty were his means; he was 
too feeble to pursue his occupation as a day-labourer, yet her wants he 
contrived to supply. And one day lately, while he had been em- 
ployed out of doors, the fair, prattling, sweet-tempered girl, who was to 
him not more a thing that he should protect with his life, than an angel 
watching over and sanctifying it, suddenly disappe ared. The lodgers 
in the house had seen her pl ying in the sunshine at the door—then a 

shbour observed her at the end of the court listening to “ some 
musicians,’’—and another noticed her looking into a ‘* picture-shop” 
two streets off—beyond this there was no intelligence. She might 
have wandered into the wilderness of streets, been kidnapped, or 
crushed under waggon-wheels. 

The old man was too miserably poor to pay for the printing of hand- 
bills ; and for three long nights had he paced the streets of the city, 
east and west, chalking on the walls the statement of his loss, the name 
of the little wanderer, and a deseription of her person. He described 
the eyes and the hair of his beloved granddaughter :— 

“Jost, a li ttle gitl, name Mary Rose, six vears old; had ona green 
spotted frock ; blue eves, and light soft hair, long, ome curled on the 
neck; tall, se speaks quick, with a sweet voice. Wandered from her 
vrandfather, Green-arbour-court,” &c. 

Such were the words, though not so spelt. I know not how the in- 
cideut may aflect others—it may seem very trifling; but to me it ap- 

eared not undeserving a place among those chronicles of real life that 
record what is most profound and be autiful i in natural affection. What 
a heart of love had that old man! and how impotent such words— 
‘* blue eyes,” “soft curled hair,” and ‘* sweet voice’—to speak the 
sense of _ auty that made part of its overflowing fondness. How im- 
posstble by such phrases to make the stranger see in the lost child the 
image of loveliness on which his soul hung, until the ¢ varthly became 
as something heavenly! What a lifetime of anxiety and dread must 
have been compressed into those three nights and days, so spent in 
threading the endless maze of London. 

I-verywhere but to his home he had gone-—there he scarcely dared 
to go—the dark, silent, empty room looked like a grave that had been 
dug tor him, And thither, as to a grave—when dismissed by the ma- 
gistrate—he repaired; to find, that had he returned sooner, the past 
night would have been one of transport. The Dove had flown back to 
the Ark. The little creature had been awake ail night long; but now 
she slept—unconscious of the loving, rapturous, half-blind eyes that 
dropped tears of joy as they watched beside her. 
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DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 


Ir any one, after a careful examination of the first volume of this 
work, can have retained a doubt that it will form, as a whole, a publica- 
tion not merely of unequalled interest, curiosity, and amusement, but 
of high and permanent literary and historical value, the second vo- 
lume, which is now before us, must remove any such doubt; for, in 
addition toall the qualities possessed by its predecessor, it carries us up 
to a period which opens an entirely new vista in the life and pursuits of 
the diarist, and shows her more than ever determined to avail herself of 
the singular advantages of her position, by studying and recording a 
series of scenes and “characters, such as were probably never before 
subjected to the scrutiny, mucl: less to the record, of so close, so keen, 
and so incessant an observer. We are alluding now to the circum- 
stance of Miss Burney having, at the close of the year 1785 (where 
this volume terminates), accepted an appointme nt which placed her in 
almost hourly contact and communication with Queen Charlotte, and 
all the Princesses of the royal house, and in daily intercourse with the 
chief personages of the court and household ; and which appointment 
it appears she retained for more than six years,—taking no relief or re- 
Jaxation from her monotonous duties during all that period, but that of 
journalizing the events, characters, observations, and table-talk of each 
day as it pi assed. 

Although the concluding pages of the present volume give usa most 
piquant and appetizing foretaste of the coming results of this new era 
in the life of Miss Burney , it is our duty to dismiss these mere pro- 
mises tili their fulfilment, and look to the more real and substantial 
fare before us. The reader will doubtless be better pleased to partake 
of the feast itself, than to be put off with empty, however well-founded, 
commendations of it. We shall therefore proceed to furnish a few spe- 
cimens of this second course of Miss Burney’s intellectual banquet,— 
in which, however, the reader will not be Sorry to learn that, though 
most of the dishes are new ones, a few of the more substontial joints 
still remain on the table, and that among them, still conspicuous over 
all, is that noble ‘* picce de resistance,”’ the old lion of literature— 
growing older and more of a lion than ever—growling more savagely 
than ever at everybody else, and every now and then tearing somebody 
by piecemeal,—yet * aggravating his voice anit were any nightingale’s 
at the bare approach of his ‘* dear little Burney,” of whom he evi- 
dently grows fonder and fonder as he sees at hand the hour at which he 
must quit her for ever. Alas! he does so quit her in this very volume, 
and in words that will fetch the tears into the eyes of everybo. ly that 
reads them,—unless it be a critic here and there. 

As this is the last we areto have of Dr. Johnson, we must commence 
our extracts with a few more traits of him,—than which no previous re- 
cords can furnish anything more characteristic, Here is a touch of his 
tearing mood. The winding up of the scene, by the intervention of 
the matter-of-fact Mr. Cator, is as fine as anything in comedy, 
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The long war which has been proclaimed among the wits conce rning Lord 
Lyttelton’s “ Life,” by Dr. Johnson, and which a whole tribe of blues, with 
Mrs. Montagu at their head, have vowed to execrate and revenge, now broke 
out with all the fury of the first actual hostilities, stimulated by long-conce ‘rted 
schemes and much spiteful information. Mr. Pepys, Dr. Johnson well 
knew, was one of Mrs. Montagu’s steadiest abettors ; and, therefore, as he had 
sometime determined to defend himself with the first of them he met, this day 
he fell the sacrifice to his wrath. 

In a long tete-a-écte which I accidently had with Mr. Pepys before the 
company Was asse mb led, he told me his apprehensions of an attack, and 
entreated me earnestly to endeavour to prevent it; modestly avowing he was 
no antagonist for Dr. Johnson; and vet declaring, his pe rsonal friends hip for 
Lord Lyttelton made him so much hurt by the * Life,” that he feared he 
could not discuss the matter without a quarrel, which, especially in the house 
of Mrs. Thrale, he wished to avoid. 

It was, however, utterly impossible for me to serve him. I could have 


stopped Mrs. ‘Thrale with ease, and Mr. Seward with a hint, had either of 


them begun the subject ; but, unfortunately, in the middle of dinner it was 
begun by Dr. Johnson himself, to oppose whom, especially as he spoke with 
ereat anger, would have been madness and folly. 

Never before have I seen Dr. Johnson speak with so much passion. 

“Mr. Pepys,” he cried, in a voice the most enraged, “ I understand you are 
offended by my ‘ Life of Lord Lyttelton.? What is it you have to say against 
it? Come forth, man! Here am I, ready to answer any charge you can 
bring!” 

‘No, sir,” cried Mr. Pepys, “ not at present; I must beg leave to decline 
the subject. LT told Miss Burney before dinner that I hope d it would not be 
started.” 

[ was quite frightened to hear my own name mentioned in a debate which 
began so seriously ; but Dr. Johnson made not to this any answer: he repeated 
his attack and his challenge, and a violent disputation ‘ensued, in which this 
great but mortal man did, to own the truth, appear unreasonably furious and 
grossly severe. IT never saw him so before, and I heartily hope I never shall 
again. He has been long provoked, and justly enough, at the sneaking com- 
plaints and murmurs of the Lytteltonians ; and, therefore, his long-e xcited 
wrath, which hitherto had met no object, now burst forth with a vehemence 
and bitterness almost incredible. 

Mr. Pepys meantime never appeared to so much advantage ; he preserved 
his temper, uttered all that belonged merely to himself with mode sty, and all 
that more immediately related to Lord Lyttelton with spirit. Indeed, Dr. 
Johnson, in the very midst of the dispute, had the candour and liberality to 

make him a person: i] compliment, by saying— 

“ Sir, all that you sav, while you are vindicating one who cannot thank you, 
makes me only think better of you than I ever did before. Yet still 1 think 
you do me W rong,” AC, XC. 

Some time after, in the heat of the argument, he called out— 

“The more my ‘ Lord Lyttelton’ is inquired after, the worse he will 
appear; Mr. Seward has just heard two stories of him, which corroborate all 
l have related.” 

He then desired Mr. Seward to repeat them. Poor Mr. Seward looked 
enons as frightened as myself at the very mention of his name ; but he quietly 
and immediately told the stories, which consisted of fresh instances, from good 
pea rities, of Lord Lyttelton’s illiberal behaviour to Shenstone ; and then he 
flung himself back in his chair, and spoke no more during the whole debate, 
which | am sure he was readv to vote a bore. 

One happy circumstance, however, attended the quarrel, which was the 
presence of Mr. Cator, who would by no means be preve ‘nted talking himse ‘Mf, 
either by reverence for Dr. Johnson, or ignorance of the subject in question ; 
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on the contrary, he gave his opinion, quite uncalled, upon ev ery thing that 
was said by either party, and that with an importance and pomposity, yet with 
an emptiness and verbosity, that rendered the whole dispute, when in his hands, 
nothing more than ridiculous, and compelled even the disputants themselves, 
all inflamed as they were, to laugh. To give a specimen—one speech will do 
for a thousand. 

** As to this here question of Lord Lyttelton I can’t speak to it to the 
purpose, as I have not read his ‘ Life,’ for I have only read the ‘ Life of Pope ;’ 
I have got the books though, for I sent for them last week, and they came to 
me on Wednesday, and then I began them ; but I have not yet read * Lord 
Lyttelton.’ ‘ Pope’ I have begun, and that is what I am now reading. But 
what I have to say about Lord Lyttelton is this here: Mr. Seward says that 
Lord Lyttelton’s steward dunned Mr. Shenstone for his rent, by which | 
understand he was a tenant of Lord Lyttelton’s. Well, if he was a tenant of 
Lord Lyttelton’s, why should not he pay his rent ?” 

‘Who could contradict this ¢” 


Here is another bit, very melancholy, from the feeling of bitter and 
almost savage dis: ippointme nt that it exhibits about Mrs, Thrale (al- 
luding to her recent marriage with Piozzi, the sinzing-master); but 
still more so from the circumstance of its being his last interview with 
the person he loved dearer than anybody else in the world. 


Last Thursday, Nov. 25th, my father sat me down at Bolt-court, while he 
went on upon business. I was anxious to again see poor Dr. Johnson, who has 
had terrible health since his return from Litehtield. He let me in, though ve ry 
ill. He was alone, which I much rejoiced at; for [ had a longer and more 
satisfactory conversation with him than I have hi id for many months. He was 
in rather better spirits, too, than I have lately seen him ; but he told me he was 
going to try what sleeping out of town might do for him. 

‘| remember,” said he, “ that my wife, when she was near her end, poor wo- 
man, was also advised to sleep out ‘of town; and when she was carried to the 
lodgings that had been prepared for her, she complained that the staircase was 
in very bad condition—for the plaster was beaten off the walls in many places. 
‘Oh,’ said the man of the house, ‘ that’s nothing but by the knocks against it of 
the coffins of the poor souls that have died in the lodgings ! oe 

He laughed, though not without apparent secret anguish, in telling me this. 
I felt extremely shocked, but, willing to confine my words at least to the literal 
story, | only excl: umed against the unfecling absurdity of such a confession. 

“ Such a confession,” cried he, “ to a person then coming to try his lodging 
for her health, contains, indeed, more absurdity than we can well lay our ac- 
count for.” 

I had seen Miss Thrale the day before. 

“So,” said he, “ did I.” 

I then said,—* Do you ever, sir, hear from her mother 7” 

“ No,” cried he, “ nor write to her. 1 drive her quite from my mind. If I 
meet with one of her letters, I burn it instantly. | have burnt all I can find. 
I never speak of her, and I desire never to hear of her more. I drive her, as L 
said, wholly from my mind.” 

Yet, wholly to change this discourse, I gave him a history of the Bristol milk- 
woman, and told him the tales I had heard of her w riting so wonderfully, though 
she had read nothing but Young and Milton; “ though those,” I continued, 

“could never possibly, I should think, be the first authors with anybody. Would 
children understand them? and grown people who have not re ‘ad are children 
in literature.” 

“ Doubtless,” said he; “ but there is nothing so little comprehended among 
mankind as what is genius. They give to it all, when it can be but a part. 
Genius is nothing more than knowing the use of tools ; but there must be tools 
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for it to use : aman who has spent all his life in this room will give a very poor 
account of what Is containe din the next.” 

* Certainly, sir; yet there is such a thing as invention? Shakspeare could 
never have seen a Caliban?” 

“No; but he had seen a man, and knew, therefore, how to vary him to a 
monster. A man who would draw a monstrous cow, must first know what 
a cow commonly is; or how ean he tell that to give her an ass’s head or an ele- 
phant’s tusk will make her monstrous 7 Si uppose you show mea man who is a 
very expert carpenter; another will say he was born to bea carpenter—but 
what if he had never seen any wood? Let two men, one with genius, the other 
with none, look at an overturned waggon: he who has no genius, will think of 
the waggon only as he sees it, overturned, and walk on; he who has genius, 
will paint it to himself before it was overturned,— standing still, and moving on, 
and heavy loaded, and, empty; but both must see the waggon, to think of it 
at all.” 

How just and true all this, my dear Susy ¥ He then animated, and talked on, 
upon this milk-woman, upon a once as famous shoemaker, and upon our im- 
mortal Shakspeare, with as much fire, spirit, wit, and truth of criticism and 
judgment, as ever vet | haveheard him. How delightfully bright are his facul- 
ties, though the poor and intirm machine that contains them seems al: armingly 
: wihe Wav. 

Yet, all brilliant as he was, I saw him growing worse, and offered to go, 
which, for the first time | ever remember, he did not Oppose ; but, most kindly 
pressing both my hands, 

Be not,” he said, in a voice of even tenderness, “ be not longer in coming 
ruin for my letti ng you vo now. ; 

I assured him I would be the sooner, and was running off, but he called to 
ne back, ina solemn voice, and, in amanner the most energetic, said,— 

* Remember me in your pravers !” 

[ longed to ask him to remember me, but did not dare. 


llow EX Us ile lV I uching is the close of this scene! It is as if his 
very heart-strings were breaking under the presentiment (a true one) 
that he should never see her again. 
if it be only to 
mark the beautiful manner in whie h this delig -htful woman takes all the 


admiring fondness of her ilustrions friend. 


One brief touch of the closing scene we must Cay 


My father, in the morning, saw this first of men! Thad not his account till 
bed-tin e;: he feare d over-setting me. lle would not, he said, but have seen 
him tor worlds! He happened to be better, and admitted him. He was up, 

l very composed. He took his hand very kindly, asked after all his family, 

d then, in particular, how Fanny did ? 

| hope,” he said, “ Panny did not take it amiss that I did not see her? I 
was very bad !” 

\miss!'—what a word! Oh that Thad been present to have answered it! 
My tather stayed, T suppose, half an hour, and then was coming away. He 
again took his hand, and encouraged him to come again to him; and when he 
was taking his leave, said-—* Tell Fanny to pray for me! 

Ah! dear Dr. Johnson! might I but have your prayers ! 

Atter this, still grasping his hand, he made a prayer for himselfi—the most 
fervent, plous, humble, eloquent, and touching, my father s; avs, that ever was 
composed. Oh, would Thad heard it! He ended it with Amen! in which 


mv father joined, and was echoed by all prese nt. And again when my father 
was leaving him, he brightened up, something of his are h look re ‘turned, and 
he sad—* [ binshe l rte privat the ball at Fanny yet !” 
7? 
We beg the reader to observe how she seizes upon the word ** amiss, 
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and echoes it into a burst of passionate regard,—the more passionate 
for its deep and sincere humility. Dr. Johnson died the day after the 
interview referred to in the last extract. 

But we must relieve the melancholy effect of these reminiscences of 
the last hours of one of the greatest men that ever lived ; and how can 
we do so more effectually than by the following comic disasters of his 
friend, the good but simple Mrs. Re ‘ynolds, sister of Sir Joshua, as re 
lated by herself. They are better than anything in Foote’s farces. 


She afterwards told me of divers most ridiculous distresses she had been in 
with Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Ord. 

“ Thad the most unfortunate thing in the world happen to me,” she said, 

“about Mrs. Montagu, and I always am in some distress or misfortune with 
that lady! She did me the honour to invite me to dine with her last week,— 
and I am sure there is nobody in the world can be more obliged to Mrs. Mon- 
tagu for taking such notice of any body,—but just when the di iy came I was so 
unlue ky as to be ill; and that, you know, made it quite improper to go to dine 
with Mrs. Mont: agu, for fear of any disagreeable consequences. So this vexed 
me very much, for I had nobody to send to her that was proper to appear before 
Mrs. Mont: agu; for, to own the truth, you must know I have no servant but a 
maid, and I could not think of se ‘nding sucha person to Mrs. Montagu. So I 
thought it best to send a chairman, and to tell him only to ring at the bell, and 
to wait for no answer; because then the porter might tell Mrs. Montagu my 
servant brought the note, for the porter could not tell but he might be my ser- 
vant. But my maid was so stupid, she took the shilling I gave her for the 
chairman and went to a green-shop, and bid the woman send somebody with the 
note, and she left the shilling with her ; so the green-woman,'I suppose, thought 
she might keep the shilling, and eae of se nding a chairman she sent her own 
errand-girl, And she was all dirt and rags. But this is not all; for, when the 
girl got to the house, nothing would serve her but she would give the note to 
Mrs. Montagu and wait for an answer ; so then, you know, Mrs. Montagu saw 
this ragged green-shop girl. I was never so shocked in my life, for when she 
brought me back the note I knew at once how it all was. Only think what a 
mortification, to have Mrs. Montagu see such a person as that! She must 
think it very odd of me indeed to send a green-shop girl to such a house as 
hers!” 

Now for a distress equally grievous with Mrs. Ord. 

“ You must know Mrs. Ord called on me the other day when I did not hap- 
pen to be dressed, so I had a very pretty sort of a bed-gown, like a jacket, hang- 
ing at the fire, and I had on a petticoat, with a border on it of the same pattern ; 
but the bed-gown I thought was damp, and I was ina hurry to go down to Mrs. 
Ord, so I would not st: iy to dry it, but went down in another bed-gown, and put 
my cloakon. But only think what Mrs. Ord must think of it, for I have since 
thought she must suppose I had no gown on at all, for you must know my 
cloak was so long it only shewed the petticoat.’ 

If this makes you grin as it did me, you will be glad of another specimen of 
her sorrows. 

“ T am always,” said she, “out of luck with Mrs. Ord ; for another time 
when she came there happened to be a great slop on the tab! e; so, while the 
maid was going to the door, I took up a rag that I had been wiping my pencils 
with, for | had been painting, and I wiped the table; but as she got up-stairs 
before I had put it away, I popped a white handkerchief upon it. However, 
while we were talking, | thought my handkerchief looked like a litter upon the 
table, and, thinks I, Mrs. Ord will think it ve ry untidy, for she is all neatness, 
so I whisked it intomy pocket; but I quite forgot the rag with the paint on it. 
So, when she was gone, bless me!—there I saw it was sticking out of my 
pocket, in full sight. Only think what a slut Mrs. Ord must think me, to put 
a dishclout in my pocket!” 
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I had several stories of the same sort, and I fear I have lost all reputation 
with her for dignity, as I laughed immoderately at her disasters. 


The following portraits of the two Wartons are done to the life; and 
the Walpole anecdotes are still better 

Dr. Warton made me a most obsequious bow ; I had been introduced to 
him, by Sir Joshua, at Mrs. Cholmondeley’s.. He is what Dr. Johnson calls a 
rapturist; and I saw plainly he meant to pour forth much civility into my ears, 
by his looks, and watching for opportunities to speak to me: Iso muc h, how- 
ever, dread such attacks, that every time I met his eye, I turned another way, 

with so frigid a countenance, that he gave up his design. lie is a very commu- 
nicative, gay, and pleasant converser, and enlivened the whole day by ‘his readi- 
ness upon all subjects. 

Mr. Tom Warton, the poetry historiographer, looks much like any butcher— 
coarse, dirty, unformed in his manners, and awkward in his gestures. He 
joined not one word in the general talk, and, but for my father, who was his 
neighbour at dinner, and entered into a ¢céfe-d-téte conversation with him, he 
would never have opened his mouth after the removal of the second course. 


Mr. George Cambridge told me next a characteristic stroke of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s. It is the custom, vou know, among the Macaronies, to wear two 

watches, which, it is always observed, never go together: ‘So I suppose,” says 
he, in his finical way, “ One is to tell us what o’clock it is, and the other what 
o'clock it is not.” — 

Another Walpolian Mr. G. told me upon the Duke de Bouillon, who 
tries to pass for an Englishman. and calls himself Mr. Godfrey. * But [ 
think,” says Mr. Walpole, * he might better take an English title, and call 
himself the Duke of Mutton Broth.” 

Two or three more of those living portraits, in which this Diary isso 
eminently rich and original, and we will turn to matter of another and 
still more rare description. How exactly is Boswell hit off !—and the 
broken English is perfect. It is ef Paoli that she is speaking—the 
famous Corsican general who was pensioned by the English govern- 
ment. 


I will try to give vou a little specimen of his conversation, because I know 
you love to hear particul: irs of all out-ot-the- way persons. His E nelish is 
blundering, but not unpretty. Speaking of his first acquaintance with Mr. 
Boswell, 

* He came,” he said, “ to my country, and he fetched me some letter of re- 
commending him; but 1 was of the belief he might be an impostor, and I 
supposed, in my minte, he was an espy; for I look away from him, and ina 
moment I look to him again, and I behold his tablets. Oh! he was to the 
work of writing down all say. Indeed 1 was angry. But soon I discover he 

was no impostor and no espy; and I only find I was myself the monster he 
had come to discern. Oh,—is a very cood man , I love him indeed ; so cheer- 
ful! so gay! so pleasant! but at the first, oli! I was indeed angry.” 

After this he had told us a story of an expectation he had had of being 
robbed, and of the protection he found from a ve ry large dog that he is very 
fond of 

‘* | walk out,” he said, “in the night ; 1 go towards the field ; I behold a man 
—oh, ugly one! | proceed—he follow ; 1 go on—he address me, ‘ You have 
one dog, he says. * Yes, say Lto him. ‘Is a fieree dog? he says; ‘is he 
fiery?‘ Yes,’ reply 1, ‘he can bite” ‘1 would not attack in the night,’ says 
he, ‘a house to have such a dog in it’ Then I conclude he was a breaker ; 
so I turn to him—oh, very rough ! not gentle—and I say, very fierce, ‘ He 


hb 


shall destrov vou, if vou are ten! 





Afterwards, speaking of the Irish giant, who is now shown in town, he 
said,— 
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“ He is so large I am asa baby! I look at him—oh ! I find myself so little 
asa child! Indeed, my indignation it rises when I see him hold up his band 
so high. I am as nothing; and I find myself in the power of a man who 
fetches from me half a crown.” 

This language, which is all spoke very pompously by him, sounds comical 
from himself, though I know not how it may read. 

An Irish Member.—We have now anew character added to our set, and one of 
no small diversion, Mr. Musgrave, an Irish gentleman of fortune, and member of 
the Irish Parliament. He is tall, thin, and agreeable in his face and figure ; is 
reckoned a good scholar, has travelled, and been very well educated. His 
manners are impetuous and abrupt ;_ his language is highflown and hyperbolical ; 
his sentiments are romantic and:tender ; his heart is warm and generous; his head 
hot and wrong! And the whole of his conversation is a mixture the most un- 
common, of knowledge and triteness, simplicity and fury, literature and folly! 

Keep this character in your mind, and, contradictory as it seems, I will give 
you, from time to time, such specimens as shall remind you of each of these 
six epithets. 

‘ * * ’ * * * 

Mrs. Thrale who, though open-eyed enough to his absurdities, thinks well of 
the goodness of his heart, has a real regard for him ; and he quite adores her, 
and quite worships Dr. Johnson—frequently declaring (for what he once says, 
he says continually), that he would spill his blood fot him,—or clean his shoes, 
—or go to the East Indies to do him any good! “1 am never,” says he, 
‘afraid of him ; none but a fool or a rogue has any need to be afraid of him. 
What a fine old hon (looking up to his picture) he is! Oh! 1 love him,—I 
honour him,—I reverence him. I would black his shoes for him. I wish I 
could give him my night’s sleep !” 

These are exclamations which he is making continually. Mrs. Thrale has 
extremely well said that he is a caricature of Mr. Boswell, who is a cari- 
cature, | must add, of all other of Dr. Johnson’s admirers. 

Painting, music, all the fine arts in their turn, he also speaks of in raptures. 
He is himself very accomplished, plays the violin extremely well, isa very good 
linguist, and a very decent painter. But no subject in his hands fails to be 
ridiculous, as he is sure, by the abruptness of its introduction, the strange turn 
of his expressions, or the Hibernian twang of his pronunciation, to make every 
thing he says, however usual or common, seem peculiar and absurd. 

* + * * + * 

When we met again at dinner, and were joined by Dr. Johnson, the incense 
he paid him, by his solemn manner of listening, by the earnest reverence with 
which he eyed him, and by a theatric start of admiration every time he spoke, 
joined to the Doctor's utter insensibility to all these tokens, made me find in- 
finite difficulty in keeping my countenance during the whole meal. His talk, 
too, is incessant; no female, however famed, can possibly excel him for 
volubility. 

He told us a thousand strange staring stories, of noble deeds of valour and 
tender proofs of constancy, interspersed with extraordinary, and indeed 
incredible accidents, and with jests, and jokes, and bon-mots, that I) am 
sure must be in Joe Miller. And in the midst of all this jargon he abruptly 
called out, “ Pray, Mrs, Thrale, what is the Doctor’s opinion of the American 
war ?” 

We now come to that part of the present volume which opens to us 
such rich promises of what isimmediately to follow it, in the Court por- 
tion of the Diary. The volume closes, as we have said, with the ac- 
ceptance by Miss Burney of a confidential appointment about the 
person of Queen Charlotte, with apartments at each of the palaces, 
&c., the offer of which on the part of the Queen had evidently been 
long and deeply considered before she committed herself to it; and 
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which offer, though first led to contemplate it by Miss Burney’s writings, 
her majesty had, very prudently, not determined on m: ikine until atter 
the sever: | interviews and e af rences so mui lutely detail: ‘cd in the 
closing part of thisvolume. ‘There is probably, in their way, nothing 
extant so curious as these royal conversations, “considering all the cir- 
cumstance under which they occur, as minutely detailed in the 
Diary. Asevery word of these reports will be eagerly sought and pe- 
rused in the original volume, we shall confine ourselves to a few pas- 
saves that will retata their interest in a detached state. fere is Miss 
Buiney's first contact with royalty. There is nothing on the stage 
more striking ror dramatic than the first entrée of “the gentleman in 


black.” 

After dinner, while Mrs. Delany was left alone, as usual, to take a little rest, 
—for sleep it but seldom proves,- Mr. b. Dewes, his little daughter, Miss 
Port, and myself, went into the drawing-room. And here, while, to pass the 
time, | was amusing the little girl with teaching her some Christmas games, in 
which her father and cousin joined, Mrs. De lany came in. We were all in the 
middle of the room, and in some confusion ;—bat she had but just come up to 
us to inquire what was going forward, and I was disentangling myself from Miss 
Dewes, to be ready to fly off if any one knocked at the street- door, when the 
door of the drawing-room was again opened, and a large man, in deep mourn- 
Ing, appeared at it, entering and shutting it himself wi ithout speaking. 

A ghost coul J not more have scared me, when I disceuened, by its glitter on 
the black, a star!) The general disorder had prevented his being seen, except 
by myself, who was always on the watch, till Miss Port, turning round, ex- 
claimed, ** The King !—Aunt, the King! 

Oh mercy! thought 1, that I were but out of the room! which w: ay shall I 
escape ? and how pass him unnoticed? There is but the single door at which 
he entered, in the room! Every one scampered out of the way : Miss Port, 
to stand next the door; Mr. Bernord Dewes to a corner opposite it; his little 
girl clungto me ; and Mrs. Delany advanced to meet his Majesty, who, after 
quietly looking on till she saw him, approached, and inquired how she did. 

He then spoke to Mr. Bernard, whom he had already met two or three 
times here. 

I had now retreated to the wall, and purposed gliding softly, though speedily, 
out of the room ; but before I had taken a single step, the King, i in a loud 
whisper to Mrs. Delany, said, ** Is that Miss Burney ?” and on her answering, 
« Yes, sir,” he bowed, and aia a countenance of the most perfect good-hu- 
mour, came close up to me. 

A most profound reverence on my part arrested the progress of my intended 
retreat. 

** How long have you been come back, Miss Burney ? 

* ‘Two days, sir.” . 

Unluckily he did not hear me, and repeated his question ; and whether the 
second time he heard me or not, l don't know, but he made a little civil incli- 
nation of his head, and went back to Mrs. Delany. 

Ue insisted she should sit down, though he stood himself, and began to give 
heran account of the Princess Elizabeth, who once again was recovering, ‘and 
trying, at present, James's Powders. She had been blooded, he said, twelve 
times in this last fortnight, and had lost seventy-five ounces of blood, besides 
undergoing blistering and other discipline. Le spoke of her illness with the 
strongest emotion, and seemed quite filled with concern for her danger and 
sufferings. 

Mrs. Delany next inquired for the vounger children. They had all, he 
said, the why calmed ona were soon to he remove d to Ke We 

Not,” added he, ** for any other reason than change of air for themselves ; 
though 1 am pretty certain | have never had the distemper myself, and the 
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Queen thinks she has not had it either :-—we shall take our chance. When 
the two eldest had it, I sent them away, and would not sce them till it was 
over; but now there are so many of them, that there would be no end to sepa- 
rations, so I let it take its course.” 

Mrs. Delany expressed a good deal of concern at§his running this risk ; but 
he laughed at it, and said, he was much more afraid of catching the rheuma- 
tism, which has been threate ning one of his shoulders lately. However, he 
added, he should hunt the next morning, in detiance of it. 

A good deal of talk then followed about his own health, and the extreme 
temperance by which he prese ‘rved it. The fault of his constitution, he said, 
was a tendency to excessive fat, which he kept, however, in order, by the most 
vigorous exercise, and the strictest attention to a simple diet. 

= hen Mrs. Delany was beginning to praise his forbearance, he stopped her. 

‘No, no,” he cried, “ ‘tis no virtue; 1 ouly prefer eating plain and little, to 
growing dise sased and infirm.” 

During this discourse, I stood quietly in the place where he had first spoken 
tome. Lis quitting me so soon, and conversing freely and easily with Mrs. 
Delany, proved so delightful a relief to me, that Ino longer wished myself 
away ; and the moment my first panic from the surprise was over, I diverted 
myself with a thousand ridiculous notions of my own situation. 

The Christmas games we had been showing Miss Dewes, it seemed as if we 
were still performing, as none of us thought it proper to move, though our 
manner of standing reminded one of puss in the corner. Close to the door 
was posted Miss Port ; opposite her, close to the wainscot, stood Mr, Dewes ; 
at just an equal distance from him, close to a window, stood myself; Mrs. 
Delany, though seated, was at the opposite side to Miss Port; and his Majesty 
kept pretty much in the middle of the room. ‘The little girl, who kept close 
to me, did not break the order, and 1 could hardly help expecting to be 
beckoned, with a“ Puss! puss! puss!” to change places with one of my neigh- 
bours. 

This idea, afterwards, gave way to another more pompous. It seemed to me 
we were acting & play. ‘There is something so little like common and real life, 
In everybody's "standing, while talking, in a room full of chairs, and standing, 
too, so aloof from each other, that I almost thought myself upon a stage, 
assisting in the representation of a tragedy,—in whic lithe King played his own 
part, of the king; Mrs. Delany that of a venerable confidant; Mr. Dewes, his 
respectful attendant ; Miss Port, a suppliant virgin, waiting encouragement 
to bring forward some petition ; Miss Dewes, a young orphan, intended to 
move the royal compassion ; and myself,~—a very ‘solemn, sober, and decent 
mute. 

These fancies, however, only regaled me while [ continued a quiet spectator, 
and without expectation of being called into play. But the King, | have 
reason to think, meant only to give me time to recover from my first embar- 
rassment ; and I feel myself infinitely obliged to his good breeding and consi- 
deration, which perfectly answered, for before he returned to me I was entirely 
recruite d. * * * * * * 

While this was talking over, a violent thunder was made at the door. I was 
almost certain it was the Qdueen. Once more I would have given anything to 
escape ; but in vain. I had been informed that nobody ever quitted the royal 
presence, after having been conversed witb, till motioned to witlidraw. 

Miss Port, ac cording to established etiquette on those occasions, opened the 
door which she stood next, by putting her hand behind her, and slid out, back- 
wards, inte the hall, to light the Queen in. The door soon opened again, and 
ber Majesty entered. 

Immediately seeing the King, she made him a low courtesy, and cried,— 

“Oh, your “Maje sty is here!” 

“ Yes,” he cried, “Iran here without speaking to anybody.” 

The Queen had been at the lower lodge to see the Princess Elizabeth, as the 
King had before told us, 
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She then hastened up to Mrs. Delany, with both her hands held out 
saying, 

“ My dear Mrs. Delany, how are you ?” 

“ Insti intly after, I fe ‘It her eve on my face. I)believe, too,’she courtesied to 
me; but though | saw the bend, I was too near-sighted to be sure it was in- 
tended for me. | was hardly ever in a situation more embarrassing ; I dared 
not return what I was not certain I had received, yet considered myself as ap- 
pearing quite a monster to st: and stiff-necked, if really meant. 

Almost at the same moment, she spoke to Mr. Bernard Dewes, and then 
nodded to my little clinging girl. 

| was now really ready to sink, with horrid uncertainty of what was doing, 
or what I should do,—when his Majesty, who I fancy saw my distress, most 
good-humouredly said to the Queen some ‘thing, but | was too mucii flurried 
to remember what, except these words,— ce] have been telling Miss Bur- 
ney- ” 

Relieved from so painful a dilemma, I immediately dropped a curtsey. She 
made one to me in re same moment, and, with a very smiling countenance, 
came up to me ; butshe could not speak, for the King went ou talking, eagerly, 
and very gaily, repeating to her every word I had said during our conve rsation 
upon * Evelina,” tts publication, &e. &e. 


The details of this interview run through a score or so of pages - but 
we must pass them by, and give part of a still more interesting one. 


In the evening, while Mrs. Delany, Miss Port, and TI were sitting and work- 
ing together in the drawing-room, the door was opened, and the king entered. 

We all started up ; Miss Port flew to her modest post by the door, and I to 
my more comfortable one opposite the tire, which caused me but a slight and 
gentle retreat, and Mrs. Delany he immediately commanded to take her own 
place again. . 

He was full of joy for the Princess Elizabeth. He had been to the lower 
Lodge, and found her in a sweet sleep, and she was now, he said, in a course of 
James's powders, from which he hoped her perfect restoration. 1 fear, how- 
ever, it is still but precarious. 

Mrs. Delany congratulated him, and then inquired after the whooping-cough. 
The children, he said, were better, and were going to Kew for some days, to 
change theair. He and the Queen had been themselves, in the morning, to 
Kew, to see that their rooms were fit for their reception. He could not, ne 
said, be easy to take any account but from his own eyes, when they were sick. 
He seems, indeed, one of the most tender fathers in the world. 

* * * ry * 

I should mention, though. the etiquette always observed upon his entrance, 
which, first of all, is to fly off ta distant quarters ; and next, Miss Port, goes 
out, walking backwards, for more candles, which she brings in, two ata time, 
and places upon the tables and piano-forte. Next she goes out for tea, which 
she then carries to his majesty, upon a large salver, containing sugar, cream, 
and bread, and butter, and cake, while she hangs a napkin over her arm for his 
fingers 

When he has taken his tea, she returns to her station, where she waits till he 
has done, and then takes away his cup, and fetches more. 

This, it seems, is a ceremony performed, in other places, always by the mis- 
tress of the house; but here, neither of their majesties will pe rmit Mrs. De- 
lany to attempt it. 

Well; but to return. The King said he had just been looking over a new 
} urmapotale t,otf Mr. Cumberland’s, pon the character of Lord Sackville. 

“ | have been asking Str George Barker,” said he, “ if he had read it, and 
he told me ves; bat that he could not find out why Cumberland had written 
it. However, that, I think, | found out in the second page. For there he 
takes an opportunity to give a high character of himself" 

He then enlarged more upon the subject, very frankly declaring in what 
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points he differed from Mr. Cumberland about Lord Sackville; but as I 
neither knew him, nor had read the pamphlet, I could not at all enter into the 
subject. 

Mrs. Delany then mentioned something of Madame de Genlis, upon which 
the King eage rly said to me, 

“ Oh, you saw her while she was here 7” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

* And—did she speak English ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

* And how ?” 

‘ Extremely well, sir ; with very great fac lity.” 

“Indeed? That always surprises me in a foreigner that has not lived 
here. , 

‘ Her accent is foreign, however ; but her language is remarkably ready.” 

He then spoke of V oltaire, and t Meal a ttle of his works, concluding ‘with 
this strong condemnation of their tendency 

“ 1,” cried he, “think him a monste nF own it fairly.” 

Nobody answered. Mrs. Delany did not quite hear him, and I knew too 
little of his works to have courage to say anything about them. 

He next named Rousseau, whom he seemed to think of with more favour, 
though by no means witi approb: ition. Here, too, | had read too little to talk 
at all, though his Majesty frequently applied to me. Mrs. Delany told several 
anecdotes which had come to her immediate knowle ‘dge of him while he was 
in England, at which time he had spent some days with her brother, Mr. 
Granville, at Calwich. The King, too, told others, which had come to his own 
ears, all charging him with savage pride and insolent ingratitude. 

Here, however, I ventured to interfere ; for,as | knew he had had a pension 
from the King, I could not but wish his Majesty should be informed he was 
grateful to him. And as you, my dear fatlier, were my authority, I thought it 
but common justice to the memory of poor Rousseau to acquaint the King of 
his personal respect for him. 

‘“ Some gratitude, sir,” said I, “ he was not without. When my father was 
in Paris, which was after Rousseau had been in England, he visited him, in his 
garret, and the first thing he shewed him was your Majesty’s portrait over his 
chimney.” 

The King paused a little while upon this; but nothing more was said of 
Rousseau. 

The sermon of the day before was then talked over. Mrs. Delany had not 
heard it, and the King said it was no great loss. He asked me what I had 
thought of it, and we agreed perfectly, to the no great exaltation of poor Dr. 
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Some time afterwards, the King said he found by the newspapers, that Mrs, 
Clive was dead. 

Do you read the newspapers, thought I. O, King! you must then have the 
most unvexing temper in the world, not to run wild. 

This led on to more players. He was sorry, he said, for Henderson, and the 
more as Mrs Siddons had wished to have him play at the same house with her- 
self. Then Mrs. Siddons took her turn, and with the warmest praise. 

“Tam an enthusiast for her,” cried the King, “ quite an enthusiast. I 
think there was never any player in my time so excellent—not Garrick himself ; 
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I own it! 
Then, coming close to me, who was silent, he said— 
ss Wha t? what ?’—meaning what say you ? But Istill said nothing ; I could 
not concur where I thought so differe aly, and to enter into an argument was 
— impossible ; for every little thing I said, the King listened to with an 
‘agerness that made me alw: Lys ashamed of its insi; gnificancy. And, indeed, but 
for that Ishould have talked to him with much greater flue ncy, as well as ease. 
From players he went to plays, and complained of the great want of good 


modern comedies, and of the extreme immorality of most of the old ones. 
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‘ And they pretend,” cried he, “ tomend them; but it is not possible. Do 
you think it 1s ?—what ?” 

“ No, sir, not often, I believe ;—the fault, commonly, lies in the very foun- 
dation.” 

“ Yes, or they might mend the mere speeches ;—but the characters are all 
bad from the beginning to the end.” 

Then he specitied several ; but I had read none of them, and consequently 
could say nothing about the matter ;—till, at last, he came to Shakspeare. 

“ Was there ever,” cried he, “ such stuff as great part of Shakspeare? only 
one must notsavso! But what think you ?—What /—{s there not sad stuff? 
What ?—what ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, I think so, sir, though mixed with such excellences; that—” 

“Oh!” cried he, laughing good humouredly, ‘‘ | know it is not to be said! 
butit’strue. Only it’s Shakspeare, and nobody dare abuse him.” 

Then he enumerated many of the characters and parts of plays that he ob- 
jected to; and when he had run them over, finished with again laughing and 
exclaiming, 

* But one should be stoned for saying so !” 

** Madame de Genlis, sir,” said I, “ had taken such an impression of the 
English theatre, that she told me she thought no woman ought to go to any of 
our comedies.” 

This, which, indeed, is a very overstrained censure of our drama, made him 
draw back, and vindicate the stage from a sentence so severe; which, however, 
she lad pronounced to me, as if she looked upon it to be an opinion in which 
I should join as a thing past dispute. ‘ 

The King approved such a denunciation no more than his little subject ; 
and le vindicated the stage from so hard an aspersion, with a warmth not 
wholly free from indignation. 

This led on to a good deal more dramatic criticism ; but what was said was 
too little followed up to be remembered for writing. His majesty stayed near 
two hours, and then wished Mrs. Delany good night, and having given me a 
bow, shut the door himself, to prevent Mrs. Delany, or even me, from attend- 
ing him out, and with only Miss Port to wait upon him, put on his own great 
coat in the passage, and walked aw: ay to the lower lodge to see the Princess 
Elizabeth, without carriage or attendant. He is a pattern of modest, but 
manly superiority to rank. 

The reader will be startled at the royal critic’s heretical remarks on 
Shi ikspeare, Whether, not wearing a crown, he will dare to coincide 
with them, is doubtful. For our parts, we say nothing,—except that 
such revelations of royal table-talk deserve to r: ‘ank among the most rare 
and curious of the curiosities of literature, and that the volume which 


contains them will, in virtue of them alone, speedily find its way into 
the farthest corners ot the land. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AVARICIOUS MAN. 
By tue Late Henry D. Ineuis, Esa. 


AUTHOR OF “ spaIN IN 1830,” “‘ THE TYROL,” ‘* RAMBLES IN THE 
FOOTSTEPS OF DON QUIXOTE,” &c. &c. 


[The author has often thought, in reading autobiography, that the interest would be 
increased were it possible to snppose a memoir written after death. In fiction all 
things are possible ; and it is to gain this supposed advantage for the confession of 
the avaricious man, that the introductory part is written. ] 


INTRODUCTORY. 


No sooner had the last obsequies of my revered preceptor been per- 
formed, than | hastened to his scrutoire, to possess myself of the legacy 
he had bequeathed to me, designated in his will, “‘ The Confessions of 
the Dead and the Living.” I found thirty-one rolls: twenty-one of 
these written in the handwriting of the day, though for the most part 
antiquated in its form, and comprising the greater number of the 
European, and two or three of the Asiatic languages, The ten remain- 
ing writings were in characters with which I was not only totally unac- 
quainted, but which, | had every reason to believe, were not in use 
among any one people upon earth. Once, several years before the 
death of my preceptor, I had surprised him with these writings before 
him. He at that time frankly communicated to me the history of those 
which were written in intelligible characters, but when I would have 
inquired further, his countenance assumed a mysterious and solemn ex- 
pression that forbade more questioning. These, I think, were nearly 
his words : 

‘‘The writings that are in known characters are the fruits of unwea- 
ried perseverance in a search after wisdom and happiness; they are the 
chronicles of the lives of men, written when life was drawing to its 
close, and contain that which may profit the inexperienced : those that 
are written In strange characters are as dark to me as they are to you. 
How I obtained them, cannot concern you to know; they shall all one 
day be yours; and if, when I depart from this world—” 

But here he abruptly stopped, and from that hour these writings had 
never been mentioned; and now, when I spread out before me these 
mystical rolls, and called to mind the conversation I have alluded to, 
and the designation of the legacy in my preceptor’s will, “ the confes- 
sions of the det id and the living,” 1 could entertain little doubt that I 
looked upon the confessions of the dead—but how emitted—how ob- 
tained—or how to be interpreted, were questions with which it was idle 
for me to occupy my mind. With a feeling of solemnity, therefore, I 
rolled them up, and returned them to the place where I found them; but 
as there was no mystery attached to the history of the other writings, 
them, I severally unfolded, and read successive ly the titles of ** the Con- 
fessions of an Improvident Man,” ‘* the Confessions of an Ambitious 
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Man,” ‘‘ the, Confessions of a Goodnatured Man,” “the Confessions 
of a Cunning Man,” ‘‘ the Confessions of a Jealous Man,” ‘the Con- 
fessions of an Idle Man,” ‘‘ the Confessions of a Wary Man,” ‘‘ the 
Confessions of a Vain Man,”—the Confessions of a Scholar, of a 
Gambler, of a Beggar, of an Upstart, of a Sycophant, of a Villain, 
of a Coquette ;—and having locked the scrutoire containing the ten mys- 
terious writings, I carried the others to my own apartments, to examine 
them at my leisure. 

Curious as I felt to peruse the writings which I was able to decipher, 
it will readily be believed that those whose meaning was impenetrable, 
were uppermost in my mind, and that like many others of my fellow- 
men who neglect the enjoyments that are within their reach, but rather 

ess on to those that are precarious and perhaps unattainable, I would 

ve relinquished possession of the twenty-one rolls that lay before me, 
could I but have obtained the key to one even of the ten that were 
sealed. I tried to bring my mind under better regulation ; I called to 
memory the lessons of wisdom delivered to me by my preceptor ;_ his 
excellent instructions upon the legitimate subjects of human inquiry, 
the limits to which human curiosity ought to submit, and the folly as 
well as the sinfulness of attempting to be wiser than is consistent with 
our condition ; and so far were my endeavours successful, that I had 
unfolded one of the rolls that lay before me, and was beginning to read 
the title, when again the unfinished sentence of my preceptor recurred 
to my mind—*“ lf when I depart from this world,” and my mind wan- 
dered from this world to those who had left it, and to the condition of 
the departed, and to the possibility of their fulfilling intentions formed 
upon earth, until daylight had long faded away, and the hour of repose 
having arrived, I suspended the gratification of my curiosity until 
morning. 

I retired to rest, my mind full of conjectures and strange fancies, 
and soon fell asleep; and when I awoke, the ten rolls were to me no 
longer a sealed book. This was my vision; I stood in a great arched 
hall, the walls and the roof were of stone, and a stone table was in the 
centre; twelve stone chairs were ranged round it; upon each of the 
chairs sat the likeness of a man, and upon one of them I saw my late 

receptor. 

All the twelve wore the semblance of living men, but I knew that 
they had all—many of them centuries ago—passed into the world of 
spirits, The whole company was silent, and an outspread roll, which I 
recognised as part of my legacy, lay upon the stone table before each. 
I thought I stood for some time contemplating the assembly : one wore 
a kingly robe, and bore on his countenance the impress of kingly rule ; 
another was clothed in a sacerdotal garb that told of ages long since 
passed, and the contracted lip and vindictive eye proclaimed at once 
the sway of bigotry and eee : a third was clad in plain and primi- 
tive apparel, but in the countenance I could read the proud heart, and 
trace the corrupt passions that abode there; a fourth was clothed in a 
flowing robe of white, upon which were seen representations of flames 
and devils, and in his countenance sat heavenly composure, resignation 
and happiness. Beside him was one in tattered garments; and in his 
face, also, there shone a pleasing serenity, while opposite to him sat 
another in like garments, but in his keen eye and sharp visage I knew 
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that'I beheld the miser.. I had fixed my, eye upon another, in.wh 
countenance there was something inex piessibly horsihie, Wah ny mre 
Sti. cae 





r made a sign for me to appro ble. I obeyed; ar 
inting to the writings that lay around, while all the four-and-twen 
eyes were fixed upon me, he, in one word—a word which I felt was 
never to be uttered, or revealed—gave me the key to the language of 
thie dead. When I raised my eyes the twelve chairs were vacant, and 
Dbad pti aly one : P me pars tas 
t was yet the gray mornin ut I sprung from bed, to ap- 
ply my antes at ae nothing doubting the revélation of my vision. 
aving opened the scrutoire, and taken the rolls from their conceal- 
ment, with a feeling of even greater awe than I had deposited them, 
believing, asI now certainly did, in their mystic origin, I unfolded 
them, and instantly read their titles: The Confessions of a King, the 
Confessions of a Bigot, the Confessions of a Hypocrite, the Confes- 
sions of a Martyr, the Confessions of an Avaricious Man, the Confes- 
sions of an Atheist, the Confessions of a Coward, the Confessions of a 
Murderer, the Confessions of a Curious Man, the Confessions of 2 
Philosopher. | 
For a few moments I was undetermined with which of these to com- 
mence my inquiries; but I resolved to take the first that should present 
itself, and accordingly I unfolded 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AVARICIOUS MAN. 
Cuap. I. 


Iw the world of life, of which I was once a part, I bore the charac- 
ter of a miser. This character I obtained because I was perceivable by 
the eye of the world; but had the world been able to look into my 
heart, or could it even have known the privacies of my life, it would 
have fixed upon me the character, not only of an avaricious man, but 
also of an unjust man—of ap unmerciful man—of an unnatural man 
—of an unholy man, for all of these I was. Let none suppose that the 
only sin of a miser is an inordinate love of riches : avarice, that it may 
be gratified, will trample down every virtue—will break through every 
tie of nature—will close the avenues to mercy, and charity, and kind- 
ness—will absolve from the most sacred obligations—will dissolve the 
most holy connexions, and will make the man, whom it has subjugated 
to its power, a hater of man, and a contemner of God. But let the 
following history of my life and actions prove the truth of my self-ae- 
cusation. 

I was born in the City of London, in the year 1641. My parentage 
was respectable, my father being an eminent tanner, and my mother, 
who, I have heard, brought her husband a fortune of 5002., being the 
daughter of a ship-builder. i father was a penurious man, and a 
greedy man; but his penurious habits were never carried so far as to 
fix “Eee him the character of a miser; nor did his greediness ever be - 
tray him into any direct violation of honesty, though it taught him to 
avail himself of those tricks of trade, between which, and downright 
dishonesty, the world has falsely made a distinction, As for my mo- 
ther, she was a person of quite a different character: as greedy as my 
2E2 
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father, she coveted that. she might spend, and although, theréfore, 
their greed of money was the result of different principl springing in 
the one, from the mere desire of possessing it; and in the other, from 
a desire of gratifying those passions to which money may be made sub- 
servient, the, distinction was not then perceived by me; I observed: 
only that money was coveted and adored by both my parents. 

I could easily dwell, at great length upon the years of ‘my boyhood, 
and show how the character, conversation, and actions of both father 
and mother.contributed to strengthen in me that avaricious disposition 
which I had received from nature. I, who judge no longer through 
the thick medium of mortal sense, could elucidate many points upon 
which the world hasbeen, and ever will be divided ; among others, the 
sespective influences of nature and education in the formation of hu- 
man character ; but my lips are sealed, the wisdom of the dead belongs 
to the dead, and why should the living be made wise before their 
time? , 

The, object of my father’s toil—the sole purpose of his life, seemed 
to be the acquisition of money; every word that was spoken by him, 
every one of his actions, had reference to this end—and in all the con- 
versations that passed between father and mother, I could only gather 
that, the one was anxious to keep money, the other to possess it. It 
seemed, therefore, to be valued equally by both. 

During the whole period of my father’s life, I never received from 
him one farthing, excepting upon a single occasion. Standing one day 
in. the street, when about fourteen years of age, near the entry to my 
father’s tannery, I was accosted by two strangers, who requested to be 
informed where a certain tanner resided in that neighbourhood. The 
person for whom they inquired, was my father's rival in business,—a 
man whom. he hated, precisely in the degree that he envied him,—for 
this man had lately obtained some profitable contracts. I immediately 
conducted the strangers to my father, who had the penetration to dis- 
cover my adroitness, and to turn it to his own account; and when he 
had executed upon the spot a large order, and received the value of ‘it, 
amounting to many hundred pounds, he thrust his hand into his pocket, 
and xy ng te or a sixpence, for as long a time as if all his silver had 
been quicksilver, he drew it forth, and saying 1 deserved some recom- 
pence for my quickness, put it into my hand, telling me at the same 
time to.take care of it, and not to spend it idly. 

But although I received no money from my father, I was not even in 
childhood deprived of the pleasure of hoarding. I had an uncle, after 
whom I had been named,—and from whom, being considerably my 
father’s senior, there were reasonable expectations of a considerable 
inheritance, 

This old man was every year entertained at my father’s house upon 
my birthday, and from the fifth of these anniversaries, he had rega- 
larly presented me with a crown, taking care to tell me, even after I 
had reached my tenth birthday, that in a crown there’ were five shil- 
lings, ten sixpences, sixty silver-pennies, one hundred and twenty half- 
pennies, and two hundred and forty farthings ; and adding, that money 
was, like trees which bore fruit yearly—for that my crown, if laid out 
at interest (a term which I did not then perfectly understand), would 
produce. twelve farthings, 
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_.gBhis,scene never failed to make a powerful impression upon me: @ 
widest effect was given to it by ue rye ‘and eidvity Pte 
of the family, while my uncle presented’ his corp cre weeny 
value; and sometimes my father, by way of adding’ + ee. 
and of conveying at the same time a moral'to me, and a compliment 'td 
the donor, would expatiate upon its uses, and’ tell me that a'crown 
could purchase all the meat, and five times more than all’ the sweet- 
meats I saw upon the table. As for me, the first time my uncle ex- 
plained the value of his gift, I was anxious to prove’ the’ truth of his 
calculation ; and having then six crowns, I pleased .myself' by turning 
one. into shillings, another into sixpences, a third into pennies a fourth 
into halfpennies, and a fifth into farthings. These my fatherenclosed 
in a box, telling me, that if I took away one of the coins, 1 should 
no longer be able to prove the truth of my uncle’s calculation“<an 
argument that would of itself have been quite unanswerable,’ even’ if 
I had not found a still better, in my natural inclination to preserve all 
that I had got. pas 

, Shortly before I had attained my twenty-first year, my mother died 
—an event that did not, press very heavily upon me, partly,’ be- 
cause my affection for her was not very ardent, and partly, because'l 
knew that in case of my father’s death, the maintenance of his widow 
would form no inconsiderable deduction from the inheritance of’ ‘his. 
heir. And I had scarcely passed my twenty-first year, when my father 
also fell ill, and gradually grew worse, until it began to be ‘apparent 
that his end was approaching. 1 

. When it was no longer a matter of doubt that, within a few days at 
most, I should become the possessor of my father’s’ wealth, ‘I' could 
scarcely contain the joy that filled me; and no sooner was the breath 
out of his body, than I hastened, without dropping one filial ‘tear’ upon 
the corpse of a father, to ascertain the extent of my possessions. These 
I found greatly to exceed my utmost expectations, and my first con- 
sideration was, how I might, with the greatest economy, conduct the 
funeral obsequies of the deceased. : 

I affected to be so deeply concerned at the loss I had sustained, as to 
be totally unfit for the ordinary cares attending a funeral; and sending 
for my uncle, I intrusted him with the sole management—while F,'in 
the meanwhile, sat amidst my books and securities, calculating ‘the ex- 
tent of my riches, and devising the safest means of keeping’ and ‘the 
best expedient for increasing them. When, at the expifation ofa 
week-——a week that had been most agreeably, and I hope not unprofit- 
ably,.employed—I again mixed with the world, dressed in a full suit 
of black from the wardrobe of my father; the first house I entered 
was my uncle’s; he, good old man, thinking that any allusion to the 
part he had taken in the late ceremony, would but renew my grief; and 
probably also considering, that all he possessed would one day be mine, 
never mentioned the expenses of the funeral, and thus I was saved the 
pain of diminishing my inheritance the moment J became possessed of 
it—a piece of good fortune that gave me the most lively joy. 

My love of money was of too engrossing a kind to allow me to prac- 
tise my father’s business, or any business, save that of simply adding 
to my wealth. The purpose of business is indeed to make money, but 
its details have no direct connexion with that object; and besides, all 
trade seemed in some degree precarious. I therefore disposed of my 
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stock,.and applied my mind solely to the business of lending my money 
at the highest. interest. 1 could. obtain upon good security. In other 

I tani de sires fol. period. of my lifes 1 will ‘not. shrink 

Tnow an eventfo i my lifes; I will not shri 
from the confessions it,calls for, the revilings of men cannot reach me ;, 
and the lipsof those who would have reviled, are sealed. . But let the 
reader of this history ponder upon what it contains, and. eschew 
avarice. : 

There was. a man/named Solomons, a Jew, who, during my father’s 
life, was upon habits of intimacy withhim. They had been concerned 
together in some money transactions, of which I never knew precisely 
the nature; and, as far as Jew and Christian can be friends, this ap- 
pellation might have been bestowed upon them. Solomons enjoyed. 
the reputation of being very rich; and he also bore the character of 
being more than usually rigid and zealous among the sect. to which he 
belonged, This Jew had one daughter. J speak of her as she then 
appeared to myeyes. The most beautiful of the daughters of-Jerusa~ 
lem, ere it fel, was not more beautiful than Esther, the daughter of 
Solomons. Eyes, whose dark crystal depths were wells, of feeling ; 
a brow, whereon intelligence sat, beaming Jike morning on the summit 
of Ida; a form, whose perfect symmetry and aerial lightness might, but 
for the heaving bosom, have enshrined an angel: such was Esther. 

Before the death of my father, I had enjoyed frequent opportunities 
of seeing the daughter of Solomons; and although no gentle emotions 
akin to what is called love, among men, arose in my heart, yet Esther 
could not be beheld without exciting intense admiration; and such ad- 
miration I felt; but after the event to which I have alluded took place, 
and when the desire of gain became a more dominant passion, I re~ 

rded the daughter of Solomons with other views than those excited 

admiration. I began to consider how | could make a pretended 

ion. for Esther, subservient to my interest—a scheme in which in- 
feed success seemed to be doubtful; for, supposing every other obstacle 
overcome, difference in religion pee an almost imsurmountable 
barrier, I knew well the strength of that prejudice which, in the breast 
of a Jewess, would oppose the love of a Christian; and I knew also, 
that even if it were possible for me to obtain so great an influence over 
the daughter of Solomons, as might enable me to detach her from the 
household of Israel, this would eternally separate her from her father’s 
love, and from the fruit of it—his riches. But I resolved, notwith- 
standing, to continue my visits to the house of the Jew, trusting that 
some advantage might eventually spring out of them. 

Being always received by Solomons with kindness, I began to enter- 
tain a hope that his prejudices might one day give way in my favour, 
and that I might eventually be received into his family, even at the 
expense of his daughter’s alienation from the sect of Israelites ; and 
thus apparently encouraged, my visits became more frequent, and my 
assiduities to Esther were so earnest, that I felt convinced my object 
could no longer be mistaken by Solomons. 

Solomon was not unobservant of what was passing. He wished 
to throw no obstacle in the way of a growing attachment between his 
daughter and myself; but the views of the Jew in thus encouragi 
the passion of a Christian, were far different from those which I ha 
imagined, as will presently be seen. 
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Solomons, partly on account of his riches, and partly because ‘of his’ 
Leatting and reac oP aniod eaped great consideration in th Byun 
gogue. It was said, indeed, that his secret largesses; fitet to ‘the: 
tector and then to Charles II., had been the’‘means of" ning’ fo the 


Israelites that shelter and countenance, which in’ these days ‘ma 
reparation for the persecution of John: ° There was’ no man’ belongin 
to the tribe of Israel, less likely than Solomons to abate one iota of his p 
judices in favour of.a Christian, or to sacrifice, either to worldly considén 
tions or tender motives, the smallest minutiz of the Jewish observances. 
His passion was not avarice, although riches -had flowed upon him,’ and 
although he knew how to make them subservient to his ‘purposes.’ His 
chief object was to support the dignity of the Synagogue. : “His’ am- 
bition to be the Patriarch of @ persecuted tribe,and to’ prove’ in ® his 
own life and actions, that charity and generosity might issue from’ ‘the 
mansion of a Jew. If Solomons had lived in the days when Judaism 
was a proselytizing religion, he would have been ranked’ among ‘thé 
zealots, and might have boasted many a proselyte as distinguished ‘as 
the Queen of Sheba. boda che: yg 
It so happened, that shortly previous to the time of ‘whieh’? now 
speak, three Jews had been proselytized to Christianity—an évent' ‘of 
which the Christian church had made the most, and which was deeply 
felt by the Israelites, both as affording matter of triumph to ‘their ‘ene- 
mies, and as an occurrence disgraceful to themselves.’ No one felt 
more. keenly the insult offered to the synagogue, nor did any one brood 
more deeply over the means of wiping it out, and of retaliating upon ‘the 
Christian doancls than Solomons; and it was upon me that he fixed his 
eyes to be the instrument of his revenge. Whilst the Christian pulpits 
were ringing with the triumph recently obtained over Judaism, Solos 
mons stood up in the Synagogue, and said, pat} HOw, 
‘« God will avenge his people, and that speedily,—and as‘an‘evi- 
dence, a Christian proselyte will abjure in this Synagogue’ the’ errors 
of his creed, let us pray the God of Jacob that this sign be given to us.” 
Solomons, when he spoke thus, had always keenly observed my cha- 
racter ; he saw that my object was the possession of his daughter’; and 
he probably had discovered, that avarice had as great a share’as: pas» 
sion in influencing my conduct. But’ however truly, ‘or ‘however 
. falsely, he might have interpreted my motives, he felt assured that the 
proselyte he had, as if by the gift of prophecy promised his church, 
was to be obtained in me. POLS ,O¥O0! 
During this time I had profited by the opportunities afforded’ me? 
Adept as I was in the art of dissimulation, practised too upon'a maiden 
so artless, yet of so susceptible a nature, | contrived to win her favour 
so effectually, that had it suited my own purposes, I believe I might 
have obtained a fresh triumph to the Christian church; but my zeal for 
my faith was not so ardent as my zeal for riches—and still believing’ 
in the favourable disposition of Solomons, I resolved still to prosecute 
my suit, but patiently to wait until some consenting movement on his 
part might make it safe for me to be explicit. By this delay I hoped 
to engage more entirely the affection of the Jewess, and thus to secure 
am easy accomplishment of my hopes, in case she should become mis- 
tress of her father’s fortune by the death of its possessor—an-event 
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which L.contemplated with much complacency, and upon) one’ occa- 
sion, with not illagrounded bope, J) may for the moment aliude to. this. 
One day, when as usual, I entered the house of Solomons, Esther met 
me in, tears,.,,., yi mode momoan 16 O10 mot Agsid ' potis enw | 

‘* My father, is dying,” isaid) she; “*:my kind father is dying, : and 
here will none be letaeto me; heis mortally wounded!” Pi 

I ventured, to say, ‘*, You will not ibe left/desolate, I will:-be a pto- 
tector.” my! 

She answered, ‘“* You are a Christian, I am a Jewess—but the God 
of Israel will protect me. .Oh! Christian!’ added. she, as; the: tears 
ran down her cheeks, ‘* would that thou wert of that fold.” 

This was confession enough, and I proceeded to the chamber of Solo- 
mons—+at heart, a murderer; but my hopes were disappointed. The 
Jew, in returning from the settlement of some money transaction, had 
been.set upon by three villains, who would have waylaid. and robbed 
him-+-but}.Solomons was a man of courage, and he had successfully 
defended himself from their attempt, though not without receiving a 
dangerous wound in the groin; but he recovered from it, and things 
continued to take the same course, till one eventful evening in the 
depth of winter, the occurrences of which I am now about. to: relate. 

t.was nearly a year from the time that I had been left master of ‘my 
inheritance, when one evening, after having spent the day in gleaning 
from those best qualified to know, information respecting the nature 
and. extent.of Solomons’ possessions, I repaired to his house, with 'a 
mind, more than, ever bent upon the accomplishment.of my design. 

For some little.time previous to this, I had taken. occasional oppor- 
tunities-of remotely hinting at the object of my desires, and although 
I had received no positive encouragement in the hopes I all but: ven- 
tured to. express, no advantage was taken of the opportunity to dash.at 
once, those presumptuous pretensions ; and upon the evening in question 
the recollection of this, and still more, the full confirmation I had) re- 
ceived duriug the day of the most extravagant of my expectations, re- 
specting the wealth which I designed should one day be my own, nerved 
me ‘with a resolution I had never beforé been able to summon, and: de- 
termined.me to throw off the reserve that I had hitherto shown. 

Kather received me alone: her extreme beauty, which that night 
seemed more striking than I had before beheld it, lent additional energy 
to my, resolve, and filled the little space that avarice. had left in my 
heart with, another passion, which, if scarcely more pure or noble, was 
at least.less sinful. I had not been seated many moments when So- 
lomons entered: his, face wore a sinister expression, and, I thought, 
augured unfavourably for the success of my suit. 

** I think,” said he, as he advanced towards his daughter, and kissed 
her brow, *‘ the Jewish damsel steals much time. from (this Christian 
youth; you, sir, can best tell whether you receive an equivalent.” 

Iwas about to reply, to make the meditated avowal, when he added, 
‘* |] would have a few words with thee, and.am now at leisure ;” and as 
he spoke he led the way to a distant and somewhat obscure of the 
house, where I had not before been, and having entered a low-roofed 
and gloomy-looking room, and shut the door, he desired me to be 
seated. I obeyed. ! 
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“‘ bwelb know,’ said he, “ the purpose of your visits hither ; whether ” 
— ion be my daughter's beauty, ormy ‘wealth, will not! ine” 

tl? i coth i'l sentra’ suod of ib acD 
: I was about to break forth into an encomium upon my own disinte~'" 
restedness ‘and the purity of my passion, when‘he interrupted me, 

‘*‘ Keep your protestations for her who will listen to them. You ' 
would wed’ my daughter,» Well! she is fair, and good, und ‘dutiful, 
and virtuous—but no matter, she is my child, and mine to bestow; and» 
wouldst thou—a Christian—one ‘ofa proud race—thoa—who hast ‘a 
country to call thine own; and a king to rule over thee, and laws to’pro- 
tect thee—wouldst; thou ally thyself’ with a Jewess—the' daughter of 
an accursed Jew; one of an insulted, ‘and degraded, ‘and persecuted 
race?: But I know thee, Christian—I know thee and thy people, 
avarice brings thee hither, and well it may.”” And as the old man spoke 
he rose, and opening: a concealed door in the panels, discovered a ‘tow ° 
of chests, the lids of which he raised, exhibiting to my dazzled’ sight 
hoardsof gold, that even in one less avaricious than myself must’ have » 
created sensations of no unusual kind. He marked the effect of the’ 
display, and pointing to another door said, ‘‘ There I have securities to 
four times the amount.” He then silently closed the door, and réseating 
himself, continued in a rather more subdued tone, ‘‘ Knowest thow that 
no Jewess can intermarry with a Christian ?. Either the Christian must’ 
become a Jew, or the Jewess must become a Christian.” , i 

‘<I know,” I replied, “it has happened that a Jewess has wedded a) 
Christian, and conformed to his faith ; but I have never known a Cliris-' | 
tian become a Jew that he might wed one of the daughters of Israel.” ' 

I had scarcely finished this reply ere I perceived its effect‘ upon Solo-' 
mons; a dark shade of anger gathered upon his countenance,—in 
another moment it burst forth, as with kindling eyes and. quivering lip 
he rose; and ina voice in which passion and irony were blended, ex- 
claimed, : Ae 

‘¢ Aha! and thou wouldst indeed marry the daughter of Solomons, 
and wed her father's riches, and divorce her from her religion; it is 
kindly and modestly conceived. By the God of my fathers, Christian,” 
continued he, suddenly pausing in his hurried step, ‘if I but remotely’ 
dreamt that thou entertainedst the design of alienating her heart from’ 
the religion and Jove of her people, I would at this instant wipe out the 
meditated offence with thy blood! But no, no, I know thee better’! 
Thou lovest gold more than woman ; thou lovest my wealth better than 
thou Jovest my daughter; for if { should say take her, and make 
her a Christian, but expect none of my gold, | already know thy an- 
swer.” 

Here the old man: paused; but his meaning was not sufficiently ex- 
ae to make it safe for me yet to reply. 1 perceived, indeed, that I 

ad made an erroneous estimate of his intentions, and that upon my 
terms the daughter of Solomons could never be mine ; but it was also 
apparent that my suit was not hopeless, and that the Jew had terms of 
his own to propose. Whatever these might be, I was predetermined to 
accede to them. 

After a few moments’ pause, perceiving that I made.no reply, Solo- 
mons proceeded : : 

‘“* Young man,” said he, in a calm but determined tone, ‘let what 
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between us be forgotten; thou wouldst r my d 
i eorrate the Jewish faiths and she is thine.” mee cyt a 
' The proposal was startling because Iwas un red for it; to say 
that I entertained ‘any true regard for Christianity would be false ; 
mine was a nominal faith, in which the heart—scarcely even the judg- 
ment—had any part, and which in no respect influenced my conduct ; 
Maint a a dain ~ the Christian world, not one of a eaeaindan 
ised race : the momentary surprise, the proposal that uld 
become a Jew occasioned, was construed by Solomons into hesitation 
as to its acceptance. 

“And is it even so? said he. “‘ Are we indeed so despised a race, 
that a youth, the son of an avaricious tanner, refuses an alliance with 
the loveliest and wealthiest, and not the least honourable among ‘the 
daughters of Judah, if he may not lead her to his own altar?” 

But I hastened to undeceive him: professed my sincere regard for the 
household to which himself and his danghter belonged ; I said that I 
had not for a moment hesitated to accept the condition which he pro- 

d; and that it had startled me for a moment, only because I 

d never heard of an example of conversion from Christianity to 
Judaism. 

** }t is true,” said he, “‘ that no such example is to be found ; the price 
of Esther is a price that has never yet been paid; thinkest thou else I 
would wed my daughter to a proselytized Christian! But-the condition 
is accepted, and Esther shall be thine. Do not fear the scorn of the 
world,—its scorn is reserved for the poor of the tribe of Israel ; and per- 
secution is now past; no man will respect thee less, but more—ay ! 
much more—when it is known that thou hast wedded the daughter of 
Solomons, and that as one of his faith thou wilt inherit his possessions 
—the rich are never despised. The portion of Esther will content 
thee, and at my death, thou and Esther shall inherit all. I am an old 
man, in less than ten years my habitation must be the grave, and thou 
wilt scarcely have then reached the prime of life. Now, go to Esther ; 
and as yet say nothing of what has passed between us ; but first promise, 
swear in the name of the most high God, that thou wilt never reveal 
what bas taken place, or publish the condition upon which thou art to 
wed a Jewess. I will myself prepare Esther; thy marriage must 
follow thy abjuration at some little interval. I trust, young man, you 
love your bride, and will be kind to her,—she is well worthy.” 

Esther was somewhat surprised at our long interview, and questioned 
me slightly of its import ; 1} said that her father had been explaining the 
Jewish law, which seemed to me more excellent than | had ever before 
imagined: but as yet I spoke nothing either of my intended abjuration, 
or of the real subject of our discourse. ; 

When I looked in the face of the Jewish maiden—so innocent, 80 
lovely—I felt that I was what is usually called, a villain; but the 
consciousness of this did not deter me from the prosecution’ of my 
villany; the extreme beauty of my betrothed gave indeed an addi- 
tional zest to my design, but avarice had sealed up the avenues to ten- 
derness, and steeled my heart against the assaults of conscience. I 
knew that Esther had a heart overflowing with affection ; I knew that 
she believed I loved her; but I knew that I loved her not, as she 
sought to be loved: and while I contemplated in fancy our approach- 
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ing nuptials, I thought not of the tenderness, and artlessness, and virtee: 
of my bride—scarcely ‘even of her personal: charms; the gold I had’ 
seen flashed u my sight from beneath the ponderous. lids, and I 
already looked forward to the time when. its possessor ‘should 
where hecould not carry his riches along with’ him, and when all T 
had seen might be handled. | bed f 
The interval between this day, and that upon which the ceremonies 
attendant upon receiving a proselyte into the Jewish. charch were 
appointed to take place, I spent chiefly in inward congratulations upon 
my extraordinary good fortune, and in vague anticipations of the time 
when the hoards [ had seen should come into-my possession. ‘The 
approaching act of apostacy was regarded by me only as a necessary 
preliminary to the attainment of my object; and so ‘engrossing a prin=’ 
ciple in my mind was the love of riches, that I contemplated almost 
without emotion the rites consequent among the proselyti justitia, and 
even the solemn perjuries which would separate me from the Christian: 
world, and place me under the ban of an offended God. . 


Cnap. II. 


Tuk day arrived when I should become as one “ born in the land.” 
The rites were administered: I spoke the perjuries required of me; 
‘that neither the love of any Jewish woman, nor the prospect of 
riches, or of any worldly advantage,” had tempted me to become a 
proselyte; and in the presence of the assembled Israelites, and of 
many Christians, who had come to witness so novel an occurrence, I 
solemnly professed my assent to the Jewish doctrines, and promised 
to persevere in the faith and practice of the law of God till death: -The 
sacrifice was offered, and I returned from the synagogue, a Jew.» >: 

Even previous to my alliance with the family of the rich Israelite; it 
was apparent to me, that the prediction of Solomons was’ true, and: 
that the world was willing to look to results, rather than to motives: 
The circumstance of my apostacy was generally known, and although 
there was little d:ficulty in divining the motive that led to it, I found: 
that the world forgave it, in consideration of the consequences: that 
were likely to ensue. 

I now became anxious for the completion of my bargain, and se- 
cretly urged the Jew to shorten as much as possible the term of my 
probation, while at the same time I prosecuted my suit with the Jewess 
with increased assiduity. | 

; Esther listened to me, because her mer — ns my favour; = 
although my apostacy had removed the difficulty that oppressed her, 
when ~ td 2a ot he that thou wert of that fold,” 1 could easi 
perceive that she entertained doubts of the sincerity of the confession 
had made ; but woman, once assured that she has inspired a genuine 
passion, will almost forgive the errors into which that passion may lead 
its votary ; and when at length, by the consent of Solomons, a period 
was put to the term of imcertitude (for until united to his daug I 
could not feel altogether at rest), [ found Esther willing to bestow her- 
self upon one whom she deemed altogether worthy of her love. 

The day arrived; I filled up the measure of my perjuries ; Esther 
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was my wife, and I received her dowry—large beyond: my: expectations, 
but which I.nevertheless: regarded but: as an: caidenil the: wealth I 
should one day inherit. \« By an irrevocable deed it: was provided, that 
when Solomons, should die: one-half. of his wealth ‘should: be: mine, 
whether his daughter were living ordead, and thatthe other half should 
be hers, if she'survived her father; butif not, that:it should bevappro- 
priated.to theérection ofa synagogue. ' Solomons; knowing well my 
avaricious disposition, made no stricter provisionn the event of chil- 
dren of -our:marriage,' because he foresaw that I should not squander 
my wealth, and he knew that my children must be my heirs. | "oat 
No sooner had I gained the object of my long«cherished: hopes, and 
secured the ultimate possession of great. riches, than. mew sources «of 
disquietude arose, I. dreaded the death: of my wife, because I) should 
in |that event lose one half of the inheritance I promised myself; and the 
delay to which I was forced to submit ere I could inherit any part of the 
wealth of my father-in-law; for might he not live ten or even twenty years, 
entirely neutralized the pleasure | received from-the hope of ‘ultimately. 
enjoying it. The dowry I had already received seemed nothing in com- 
parison with what was in prospect—nay, even the enormous riches: that 
were in all events secured to me, seemed inconsiderable’ in comparison 
with the equal riches that might escape me. Day and night J: was tor- 
mented with the most disquieting apprehensions. The vision of gold 
that might never be mine was constantly before my eyes; the death of 
my wife would rob me of half; and in the long interval that:might pro- 
bably elapse, ére the present possessor should go, and leave his riches 
behind him; might not I myself die, and where then would be the reward 
of my toils and apostacy ? It was not that I feared death, as other men 
fear it,—not that any accusations of conscience reached my heart,—it 
was simply the love of gold, the desire of adding’ to my stores, that led 
to this train of thought. | @ Je 
»\ip-the: meantime the riches I possessed grew daily. Iwas:an usurer 
+~-the keenest, the most inexorable of my race. Never:did the gold I 
possess leave ce treweryn that it did not return to them) with: usury; 
never; from childhood until the day of my death, did one:coin:of mine 
carry consolation to the poor, or once alleviate the smallest among the 
miseries of humanity. io r 
Between the character of the man who is merely: fond-of money and 
of increasing his wealth, and the character of the confirmed: miser, 
there are many gradations. The desire of adding acre to acre, and of 
increasing one's possessions, is a less engrossing passion than the love 
of accumulating gold. The former may be the consequence of industry 
in a thousand branches,—the latter is the business of a man’s life;— 
the former may proceed from many passions,—the latter from one only 
-~avarice. . But the accumulator of gold is not yet a miser, When f 
‘become entitled to this appellation I will, by laying bare my own feel- 
ings, confessing my actions, show wherein lies the distinction between 
the avaricious man and the thorough miser. At present, let me speak 
of myself as [ am,—as an avaricious man. My desire, the sole object of 
life, the only subject of my thoughts, was to add to my wealth, to in- 
crease my stores, to see my gold grow around me; and it is a strangely 
intoxicating. pleasure, that which the avaricious man knows, seeing his 
heaps of gold and bundles of securities grow bigger and bigger. { 
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know not what may be the exquisiteness of those enjoyments in whichI 
hever-partook, but I know that my pleasure was overflowing; as:l:almost 
daily. de| some ‘new proof of my:increasing riches ; |‘ yet, save):at 
those moments when I.saw and handied:them, the: inquietudes“] shave 
named, perplexed and distracted M64) “nivil S19 4 TadtieoRh em Torso 
It;,was in an upper and an inner chamber) that: Ishadi deposited 
the objects of my devotion; there, at .theearly: dawn, when‘all was'still, 
1 daily stole, and sitting down: at~a small oak:table,;:and «with :odd 
scraps of paper, and a pencil before me, 1 meditated upon: the subject 
nearest my affections ; calculated the accessions: that:a day had 
to my stores; considered the relative advantages: of vatious securities 
offered fur loans, and resolved in: what manner recent gains were to°be 
laid out; but often, ay, every day, while thus employed;:my mind wan» 
dered from the contemplation of the present to the future >) from: the 
wealth that lay around me to that:which I hoped oneday to possess; 
from the furniture and panels of the chamber where J. sat to the chests 
I had seen in-the depository of Solomons the Jew; and then all'thatd 
ssessed seemed utterly insignificant. But even the hoatds which saw 
in'faney might never be mine; at all events an interminable = 
seemed to stretch between the present and the hour when’ I should:be+ 
come master of them; and then the question was asked, ‘is it-not ‘pos- 
sible to anticipate this hour ? a question that at length became one of 
constant recurrence. What epithet did he deserve who put this:quet 
tion to himself a second time? He deserved the epithet ofa murderer 
for such he must have been—and such at -heart was it..°-Yes; fi was 
daily, almost hourly, a{parricide. Daily, hourly, did I\covet:the posses- 
sion of wealth that could not be mine save by the death of its possessor 
+—I wanted only courage to be an assassin. jon—=, 30 19k 
2/They who have never known the dominion of avarice, as it ulessin 
its utmost strength, will scarcely give credence to the:confessions'of ah 
avariciousanan. The love of gold is unlike every other passion ‘inthis, 
that it has constant’ nourishment. Ambition has its achievements;:love 
has its triumphs, the sensual appetites have their hour or their moment 
of gratification; but all of these must ebb and flow with the: circum» 
stances out of which they arise. New objects create, indeed, newde> 
sires; but in every passion save in the love of gold, there is a:pausey 
for avarice has ever an attainable object in view. The: lovecof glory 
feeds: upon its trophies, the love of power upon its attainments, the:love 
of ‘woman upon its triumphs; but the achievements of love or ambition 
do not of themselves produce fresh conquests, whereas it-is:the peculiar 
characteriof avarice that. it cannot languish for lack of fuel} for-gold 
generates itself. ‘This, it is, that gives to avarice its peculiar’ power, 
and that makes so abjectly its slave him who yields himself wp.to»its 
influence—for passions. will grow with the opportunities of. gratifying 
them; and. thus the. passion of the avaricious man, hourly nourished:as 
it,is,/soon fills up. the:entire soul, excluding all other passions.and de- 
sires, and ‘sacrificing to. its own: lust, all that is esteemed: Jovely»on 
‘earth, or to be hoped for in heaven. v6 D6 x 6 basdiggps 
iL speak.as I myself. felt, and would at this timechave:acted >hither- 
to; whatever my actions may have _been—some: crimes -have been per- 
~pétrated only in fancy—but the.time approaches when:avarice:consum= 
mates.the deed, as well as suggests itto ‘the minds) 00 io, to eqnad 
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»» Let: me now for a moment return to my wife. Esther was soon un- 
deceived ; she speedily discovered that she had wedded one fof whose 
| agrre ape PRT et towards her even could ‘not be pleaded. 
state of her mind cannot form any part of my confessions : to tell 
that she was undeceived, is to say that she was . As her'life 
was valuable to me (in the only sense in which anything could be va- 
luable), I was not neglectful of her health and comforts; but this was 
amall consolation to her who had expected affection. 1 wiped away no 
tear, though I saw her shed many; and while she si in solitude 
over her disappointed hopes, I busied myself with my daily pursuit, 
or remained wrapt up in the gloom of my own and crooked 
thoughts. No explanation passed between us—i did not any longer 
feign the attachment I never felt, nor did I make any avowal of 
the deception I had practised. The charms which had at first made 
some impression upon my senses, soon became indifferent to me; and. 
had it not been that my daily cogitations and earnest wishes were con- 
nected with the father of my wife, and with the continuance of her life, 
Amight have altogether forgotten that she existed. ) | 
Meanwhile I remained steadfastly a Jew—obedient to the sabbaths, 
observing the feasts, and neglecting none of the external ceremonials 
of the Jewish law. My consequence among my fellow-men had greatly 
risen since my connexion with the family of Solomons; and could 
Lonly have felt secure upon the subject of my prospective succession, 
Ashould have had no cause to look with other feelings than those of 
perfect ea AU the bargain [ had made ; but it was in vain 
that Icounted my daily gains, and reckoned up the sum of ‘my riches; 
in vain that the consciousness of present wealth, and its sure increase, 
and the prospect of being one day master of a million more, tose to 
my mind; that million I looked upon as now my own; and fancied— 
nay, convinced myself—that each day its use was denied me, defrauded 
me of a day’s fruits; I calculated how much it might already have 
increased had I possessed it from the day of my alliance with the Jew’s 
daughter; and that increase ascertained, I mourned over its loss as 
keenly as if it had been abstracted from my coffers, and set more store 
— alone, than upon all that I rightfully possessed or justly ex- 
t 
PThe reader—if indeed this confession shall ever be read by mortal 
eyes—will ask, what pleasure I derived from accumulating wealth, since 
it was not for its uses that I desired its increase. The avaricious man 
will only answer, that he thus gratifies his passion; his passion ts not 
to spend riches, but to possess them. Ask the naturalist what pleasure 
he finds in collecting around him the rare productions of the animal and 
vegetable worlds? Ask the antiquarian wherein lies the satisfaction he 
experiences in seeing spread before him the coins and medals, and other 
memorials of times past? Cannot the collector of gold give as rational 
an answer as these? Is it not gold that sets the world in motion? 
Gold, that is the inciter of war, and the purchaser of peace. Gold, 
= can bribe virtue, and buy innocence. ese that can ye 
a sty or raise up a king. Gold, for which men every da il life 
iteel—for lack of Shich omneie languish, science fails, ws Pac ani 
and knowledge stands still. And is the avaricious man asked, why he 
desires to possess gold? It is not, indeed, that he desires to use it in 
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any of these ways, but he has learnt the value which other :meni set 

upon it ; and hence he has learnt to value:it ee Ramey ANN 

increase his wealth, and his enjoymest—the enjoyment:of every other 
ion—its gratification. Menno bin iddQe sdeid odd 

Ihave omitted to record in its proper place, a circumstance that: must 
needs form a part of these confessions, Let'me now supply:the omis- 
sion. When I was left master of my fortune, my grandmother, by the 
father’s side, was still living. My father had assigned to her a sepa- 
rate maintenance from a sum of money which he had placed in the 
hands of a respectable merchant, aud upon this she had, many years 

revious to his death, continued to subsist in comfort... This:old woman 

ad always been kind to me; and if there was one for’‘whom I could 
ever be said to entertain any affection, it was for her—-not great: indeed 
—for warm feelings were foreign tomy nature, but such as might: have 
afforded a presumption that, during the short remnant of her life, I 
would look with an eye of kindness upon the desolate condition of ‘her 
who had scarcely a relation -up.n earth but myself. 

Very soon after the death of my father I was surprised one evening 
by a message from my grandmother, that she was desirous of seeingine. 
I immediately concluded that she was ill, and thought herself dying; 
and although the sum from which she derived her maintenance was not 
large, yet the expectation of possessing it, as I should do in the event 
of her death, gave me very sensible pleasure, and I obeyed with ‘ala- 
crity the summons which I had no doubt was to prove the trath of my 
surmise. But. I was deceived. The old woman received me with 
kindness, and while a tear or two rolled down her wrinkled cheeks, she 
told me, in the manner of'one who is certain of receiving sympathy, 
that the merchant who had been intrusted with her provision, had be- 
come bankrupt, and had absconded ; but that she well knew my father’s 
son would not allow his old grandmother to want for any comfort in her 
declining years. 

At this time avarice had not obtained so perfect a mastery over me 
as it did at a later period of my life; and although I felt it to be a 
grievous Seappreuness in place of receiving an accession to my 
wealth, not only to find the expectation of this entirely cut off, but to 
have a new claim made upon me; I nevertheless did not at that mo-« 
ment refuse to help her in her necessities, and for a short period she 
received a scanty supply from my coffers. But as avarice grew upon 
me, the -little pittance that went out, without the prospect of returning 
with usury, or even of returning at all, was like flesh torn from my 
bones—I could no longer support the pain it inflicted upon me, and at 
length refused, any more to submit to the agony it occasioned. | From 
that time, which was shortly before my admission into the Jewish 
church, my grandmother never received any further aid at my hands. 
How she subsisted, I have no means of knowing; but about a 
afterwards, when she died, it was discovered that I was her only relative, 
and I received notice to bury her. I could only ascertain further, that 
she had died of want. 
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HYDROPATHY, OR THE COLD WATER CURE, © 
AS PRACTISED BY. VINCENT PRIESSNITZ, AT GRAFENBERG. ~ 
By R. T. Crarives, Ese. 
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Tue greatest danger to the health or life in Foreign Travelling, at 
least in Germany, is notorious, from. damp linen, .A German-Ofen 
ig not adapted for the process vulgarly called “airing,” and the “ gal- 
loping Horse,” alluded to by Wordsworth in his Poem on a Hanove- 
tian Stove, is anything but a clothes-horse. If you send your linen 
to be washed, therefore, you must expect in return a shirt as damp as 
a Dampschiff—stockings as dripping as the hose of a fire-engine, and 
a handkerchief with which you cannot dry your eyes. As a matter of 
Course, you must look, now and then, for a wet blanket, or a moist 
sheet; and should that be the case, there is only one warming-pan 
Mi our knowledge in the Rhenish Provinces—and that one is at Cob- 
ence. 

Now this drawback would alone prove a damper to ey an English 
Tourist, who would otherwise go up the Rhine: for of what avail are 
all ‘his Patent Waterproof articles—his umbrella, his Macintosh, his 

loshes, Indiarubber shoes, and Perring’s beaver, whilst. he is. thus 

iable to wet next his skin? In fact, we believe this danger, mere than 
any sea risk or land peril, has deterred thousands of Valetudinarians 
from repairing to Germany to drink the water—accompanied by the 
unwholesome probability of chilling the skin, closing the pores, and 
checking the insensible, invisible perspiration by putting on humid 
garments; than which [nothing can be more injurious to even the 
strongest constitution,—witness the fatal shirt that clung so to. Her- 
cules, and which, allowing for mythological embellishment, was no 
doubt simply a clean one—sert to him wringing wet by, that jade 
Dejanira, 

e catastrophe of the Great Alcides rests, however, on the very 
doubtful testimony of Greek historians. It is true, that by our Eng- 
lish sanatory notions, he ought to have died—say of inflammation on 
the lungs—but according to the Hydropathists, the Strong Man ought 
to have been only the stronger for a ‘* Cold Wet Bandaging.” In- 
stead of cutting his stick—or rather club—he ought merely to have 
broken out in salutary boils, which would have removed all his com- 
Papi, if he had any—for example, one Mr. Rausse names “ all chronic 

iseases of the lungs, all organic defects, and all diseases in people 
whose muscles and sinews are past all power of action, and from 
whom the vital principle has passed beyond recovery—which said 
people, if we know anything of plain English, must be neither, more 
nor less than ‘‘ Stiff-uns!” And to confirm this cadaverous view of 


them, p. 74, declares that these assertions of Mr. Rausse are supported 
by Mr. Raven / 
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Professor Mundeé, however, who was cured of a painful complaint 
during his residence at Grafenberg, stops short of the cure of Death 
by lightorsheavy wet, but : | ismyTic Dolou- 
reux, Hernia, Hypochondria, Piles, Fevers of all kinds, Inflamma- 
tions, Cholera, &c. &c. &c., to which: Mr. Claridge-adds:a ist; by the 
Reverend Juhn Wesley, of some hundred of diseases, in man, woman, 
and child, to be cured by. ‘‘ Peimitive Physic,” alias Aqua Pumpy. 
Nay, we have cases of Illustrious Patients—Baron Blank, Count 
Dash, General Asterisky the Marquis de Anonymous, and others, who 
were all well washed, and all washed well,—and so far from suffering 
from wet linen, were actually swaddled in it; and instead of being 
chilled, actually heated from being put up damp, like haystacks, It 
follows that Hercules could not be carried off in the way ed,- 
and especially if he enjoyed such indelicate health as he exhibits in hi 
pictures and statues. 5 

The common dread of water and wetting seems certainly to be 
rather overstrained. We think little, indeed, of the instance 
Thomas Cam, aged 207, of whose burial registry Mr. Claridge re 
nishes an extract from the parish-books; first, because there is no 
evidence that this very “ Old Tom” was in the habit of soaking his 
clay with water; and secondly, because 207 was very probably the 
way with an ignorant Clerk of setting down 27. Neither do we at- 
tach much weight to the opinions of the Travellers, who ‘‘ assure ug that 
amongst the Arabs this age is not unfrequently attained, and that men 
are frequently married at a hundred years of age; first, because. the 
‘Desert is not particularly well supplied with water; and secondly, that 
‘consequently the Arabs must be of rather dry habits. But looking at 
another animal which lives in the wet, and is one of the greatest of 
water-drinkers, namely, the whale, we are quite ready to allow, as to its 
‘Jongevity, that it is “‘ the longest creature as lives.” ates 

Take courage, then, ye Valetudinarians, and apply for your. pags- 
ports! Go fearlessly up the Rhine, intoswampy Holland, or Belgium, 
or wherever you will. Your old bugbears are actually benefits—real 
reforms to the constitution. Write on yourselves if you choose; ‘* This 
side uppermost,” but omit the fellow direction “* To be kept dry.” You 
will thrive like the hydrangeas the more you are watered. Ride out- 
side, and forget your umbrella. Prefer soaked coachboxes and sloppy 
‘boats—and if you even go overboard, remember that the mother,of 
Achilles, to make him invulnerable, ducked him in a river, Ask for 
damp sheets, and pay extra for a wet blanket—nay, never say die, 
though after a jolly night, you find the next morning that you have 
slept in a dewy meadow, with the moon for a warmingpan. If, in 
ealsingion St. Swithin’s day, you happen to get under a spout, stay 
there—it’s a Douch-Bad—vide Frontispiece, figure 4, and you are 
lucky in getting it gratis. Should you chance to trip and throw your- 
self a fair backfall, with your head in a puddle,don’t rise, but lie there 
as contentedly as a drunkard, for that—see figure 2—is a Kopf-Bad. 
Instead of striding over a kennel, step into it,—for it is as good as a 
Fuss.Bad. And when a tub of cold water comes in your way, squat 
down in it like Parson Adams, when he played at ‘‘ the Ambassador,” 
for that is a Sitz-Bad—as you may see in tS 3, where a gentleman 
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is sitting, as happy as a Merman, with his tail in a tub, and reading 
pe se ~ **Cold Water Cure !” ¢ a 

A u experience, though you ought not, any agui 
chills, or shoal pains from this mode of conduct—push on at once 
to Grafenberg, where Vincent Priessnitz will soak all complaints out 
of you, like the salt from a ling. As the preface says, it is ‘only 
eight or ten days’ journey from London,” and you may go either by 
Ostend or Hamburg; but the first route is the best, because you can 
wet your thirst by the way at the springs of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the 
Brunnens of Nassau. For our own parts we prefer our washing done 
at home; but never mind us. Push on for the great Fountain Tavern 
in Silesia, for depend upon it whatever you feel, whether flushes, shud- 
derings, gnawings, cravings, creepings, shootings, throbbings, dartings 
and prickings—it is only nature boring for water. | 

Never stop, then, except perhaps for a minute or so to look at the | 
votive fountain the Wallachian and Moldavian patients have erected, 
dedicated ‘*‘ Au Génie de Il’"Eau de Froide,”—never halt till you have 
reached the famous House of Call for Watermen, and pledged the great | 
Aquarius himself in a goblet of his own Adam's ale. If you are faint 
it will revive you, if thirsty it will refresh you, and if you have broken 
a bone or two by the upsetting of a diligence, the very man for a frac- 
ture stands before you. In fact his first exploit in Hydropathy was 
with cold water and wet bandages, and some little assistance from a 
table, to set and mend two of his own broken ribs! After that if you 
are so unreasonable as still to require any evidence of the peculiar 
virtues of the fluid, know that by drinking and dispensing it,.ice cold 
though it be, Vincent Precissnitz has made himself so warm that he is 
worth 50,0002. 

The above advice, it must be remembered, is not ours, but drawn 
from the book before us. We should be loth to be responsible person- 
ally for any lady or gentleman going so far off as Silesia to drown 
themselves, and by the awfully premeditated process of taking ‘* twenty 
glasses of water a day.” Neither should we like to have to answer to 
a visiter to Grafenberg for the discomfort of a room like “ a soldier’s 
chamber in a barrack,” so low that Mr. Gross could not stand upright 
in it—with no better furniture than a bedstead with a straw mat- 
tress—a chest of deal drawers, a table, two chairs, a decanter and glass 
(for water only) and an “‘ enormous washhand-basin.” It would vex us 
to have commended any one to a table where it is generally complained 
that the food “ though plentiful is coarse.” He might not be pleased 
either with the remedy of drinking so much water, that there was little 
room for the solids. And, above all, he would naturally cry out against 
the heartburnings incurred by Mr. Claridge himself, and which were re- 
lieved by a cure certainly worse than the disease. 

** The burning liquid which rises from the stomach to the throat is 
often caused at Grafenberg by the abundance of greasy food with 
which the table is supplied. At the period of the crisis it frequently 
makes its {ee at the termination of humours, of which part is 
discharged by the first courses. I was sharply attacked by it at this 


period of the treatment, and “ a diarrhea which I brought on in gorging 
myself with cold water during two days completely cured me.”— 
p- 237, 
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Now, it may be very well for Priessnitz, who boards and lodges’ his: 
patients, to prescribe water by the pailful to prevent gluttony; or ‘to’ 
give them such beds and rooms as must necessarily promote early risin 
and encourage exercise out of doors. It may be quite consistent wi 
his theory to neither light nor pave his neighbourhood, ‘so ‘that his 
clients are sure on a rainy day of a Mud-bath in addition to*their other 
ones. But, as we said before, we should not. like to advise any one we 
love or like to put themselves under his wet hands, unless inordinately 
fond of duck and cold pig.. Moreover, many points of his treatment 
are practised, if not openly, at least secretly, in our own country; and 
at a consequent saving of all the trouble and expense to the patients of 
a journey to Silesia. The damp sheet system is no secret to the cham- 
bermaids at our provincial inns, and the metropolitan publicans 
and milkmen are far from blind to the virtues of cold.water as a beve+ 
rage. A fact that probably accounts for the peculiar healthiness of 
London compared with other capitals, 

To be candid, we have besides a private prejudice. against anythin 
like a Grand Catholicon—not the Pope, but an universal remedy for all 
diseases, from elephantiasis down to pip, And we become particularly 
sceptical when we meet with a specific backed by such a testimonial as 
that of the Rev. John Wesley in favour of Water versus Hydrophobia. 

** And this, I apprehend accounts for its frequently curing the bite 
of a mad-dog, especially if it be repeated for twenty-five of thitty days 
sucessively.”—p. 81. 

Of which we can only say, that on the production of certificates of 
three such cures, signed by a respectable turncock, we will let whoever 
likes it be worried by a mad pack of hounds, and then cure him by 
only showing him Aldgate-pump. 

Moreover, we are aware of the aptitude of our cousins the Germans 
to go the whole way ‘‘ and a bittock” in their theories, As Mr, Puff says 
of the theatrical people, ‘‘ Give those fellows a good thing and they 
never know when to have done with it.” Thus allowing the element 
to be wholesome, for ablution or as a beverage, they order you not only 
to swig, sit, stand, lie, and soak in it, but actually to snuff it up your nose 
—what is a bridge without water ?—for a cold in the head !—p. 228. 

’ It was our intention to have quoted a case of fever which was 
under much as Mr. Braithwaite would have quenched an inflammation 
ina house, But our limits forbid. In the mean time it has been our 
good fortune, since reading Claridge on Hydropathy, to see a sick 
drake avail himself of the ‘‘ Cold Water Cure” at the dispensary in St. 
James’s-park. First in waddling in, he took a Fuss-Bad; then he 
took a Sitz-bad, and then, turning his curly tail up into the air, he took 
a Kopf-Bad. ~Lastly, he rose almost upright on his latter end, and 
made such a triumphant flapping with his wings, that we really ex- 
pected he was going to shout * Priessnitz for ever!” But no such 
thing. He only cried, ‘* Quack! quack! quack!” 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


EXCURSIONS ALONG THE SHORES OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


Ir the reader will but take these ‘* Excursions” for what they reall 
are, and not complain of them for failing to fulfil intentions whie 
never existed in the author’s mind, he can scarcely avoid being both 
entertained and informed by them. Colonel Napier, like all the gal- 
lant family to which he belongs, is, by preference and profession, a man 
of the sword, not of the pen: but like all the rest of his clever and 
intellectual relatives, he can exchange the one for the other, whenever - 
occasion serves. And though he is apt to use the tool of his temporary 
adoption a little too much as if he mistook it for that of his express 


calling,—cutting his way through difficulties, for example, in place of 


overcoming them—leaping over obstacles that he cannot stay to re- 
move—riding roughshod over objects and people that might call for 
more delicate or considerate treatment at the hands of a less unscrupu- 
lous examiner—and in short, writing as if he were riding at the head 
of a foraging party in an enemy’s country, cutting down, snatching up, 
and scampering off with everything edible that comes in his way, with- 
out much eye or time for arrangement and selection; notwithstanding, 
we say, the style military rather than style literary, in which Colonel 
Napier’s lucubrations are presented to us, they are full of matter, bright 
with the sunshine of intellectual health and high animal spirits, free as 
a soldier’s hand, buoyant as a soldier’s thoughts, and frank, care- 
less, and offhand as a soldier’s talk at the mess-table after the first 
bottle. 

The “ Excursions” in which we are called upon to accompany Colonel 
Napier, are even more various and desultory than their title might in- 
dicate ; for not only are the ‘shores of the Mediteranean” frequently 
deserted for the interior of every one of the countries which line them, 
but we have an entire ‘‘ Cruise in the Levant,” a visit to the ‘ City of 
the Sultan,” an exploring party to the “ Plains of Troy,” and sundry 
other results of those various expedients for killing time, to which our 
gallant defenders so naturally resort when they are reduced to the de- 
solate condition of having nothing else to kill. 

Nothing can be more easy and offhand than the way in which 
this pleasant rattler scatters about at random the flowers and weeds 
that fe has picked up and preserved in the Aortus siccus of his me- 
mory or memorandum-book, in the course of his desultory ramblings ; 
and we cannot perhaps do a more agreeable office, and at the same 
time convey a more characteristic notion of his pages, than by follow- 
ing the writer's example, and seizing a few of the “ notions” that pre- 
sent themselves in his miscellaneous ‘* store.” 


A Turkish se Fah | from Andalusia, I had been accustomed to 
the brilliant national costume of the Majo; but in his most recherché gala attire 


he fell short of the really splendid figure before us, who might have been a 
model for a “ Palicar.” A graceful fez, ornamented with gold and silk, was 
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knowingly placed on one side of his head, and set off a naturally handsome 
countenance. The “fermeli,” or waistcoat, was one mass of brocade and em- 
broidery ; the “doulamas” or pelisse-like vest, was of crimson, and richly 
worked with blue silk fringe ; the “ foustanelli,” which corresponds to the 
Highland kilt, was of snow-white linen, and so capacious, that it was said to 
contain seventy yards of cloth, and reached to the below which the leg. 
was protected by the “ periknimis,” or legging, resplendent with gold. To 
complete his equipment, in the ample sash which girded his loins, he wore a 
whole armory of highly-ornamented weapons, a long knife, a dagger, and two 
or three brace of pistols, which he assured us were ready for immediate use. 
Such was Mr. George, whose large fortune and successful speculations enable 
him to rule with absolute pone oe the Pirwus, and who for many years has been 
in the habit of supplying the English armaments in these seas, 

An English Oddity.—Every man has a right to indulge, when able, in his 
own fancies ; that of the worthy and gallant colonel is, ‘to make a ent 
abode of the steamer plying between Falmouth and Gibraltar; he frequently 

out in one and returns by the next, but generally has an excellent excuse 
or so doing. On one occasion, having forgotten his “tile,” he felt quite 
ashamed to expose the “ shocking bad hat” he wore to the criticisms of the 
refined Scorpions, and forthwith went home for another castor. On his return 
to the Rock, he commenced new coppering, or making some other repairs to 
his yacht, when, on going to purchase five shillings’-worth of nails, he found 
these villanous Scorpions wished to make him pay as many reals above the es- 
tablished price. Unwilling to submit to such imposition, dire necessity 
again drove him to old England, where he could buy his “ tenpennys” at their 
‘* real” value. However, whether it be a bad hat ora tenpenny nail which 
takes the old colonel across the boisterous Bay of Biscay, his presence is always 
hailed with pleasure by every one on board; where, by his temper and 
humour, and more especially by the liberal distribution of some. excellent 
Cognac brandy and undeniable Scotch whiskey (a bottle of each of which he 
invariably carries in his coat-tail pockets), he is, like Falstaff, not only plea- 
sant to himself, but the cause of pleasure in others. He has always; more- 
ever, sweetmeats for the children, a snug little case filled with curagoa, noyeau, 
and cherry-brandy for the ladies, a tough yarn for a traveller, and good- 
nature for all. It is, therefore, not a matter of wonder that he should be a 
general favourite on board. 

A propos of Figs.—<As the process of bringing them to maturity, and to the 

perfection at which they arrive here, may not be generally known, it will 
haps not be irrelevant to mention it. is process ‘is called “ caprification,” 
from the caprificus, or wild fig-tree, which is made use of in carrying it into 
effect. 
The “ tokar,” as the wild fig-tree is called here, is infested with a numerous 
tribe of insects of the gnat — which, introducing themselves into the 
umbilicus of the fruit, deposit their eggs ; and it havisig been observed that the 
figs which have not been thus impregnated, invariably languish, become dry 
and shrivelled, and fall off without ripening,—the experiment of innoculating 
the domestic fig was tried, and the result proved successful,—the fermentation 
created by the puncture of the insect being es prem the cause of the fruit 
ripening and attaining a larger size than it would otherwise do. 

A Turkish Repast.— After inhaling a due quantum of the soothing aroma, 
a low plated stand with a tray was brought in, aud carpets were ranged around, 
on which we took our seats in tailor-like fashion, the attendants handing to us 
fine muslin napkins, fringed with gold and embroidery. ; 

This preliminary concluded, a huge dish of boiled rice, heaped with kabobs, 
made its appearance, but without the concomitants of either knives, forks, or 
plates. We, however, discovered the crafty device made use of to supply their 
place.’ Small square pieces of bread were ranged beside each “ convive,” and with 
these and the fingers, the rice and kabobs are safely and expeditiously conveyed 
to their destination, into the general receptacle of which, each in turn dived 
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the greasy of his righthand. To this succeeded a boiled fowl, which 
was dex: torn to pieces by the old warrior, who distributed a leg to one 
and a wing tothe other. ..When this,last.was cleared away, it was replaced by 
sweetmeats, which were again followed by stews, pillaus, and in short a dozen 
dishes were successively put on the tray, which seemed all to disappear with 
the rapidity of magic, and were excellent in their way. As we continued, out 
of politeness, to eat long after we had satisfied our hunger, we deemed it for- 
tunate when the feast came to a conclusion, without an accident either from 
apoplexy or surfeit. , 
. Lurkish Hospitality.—At a short distance from the landing-place was a kiosk, 
occupied by arich Turk, called Yusuf Aga. The caterer of one of the ward- 
room messes went on shore shortly after the arrival of the fleet, in order to 
procure poultry, sheep, &c., and seeing what he imagined to be a farm-house, 
want to the Aga’s, and, choosing what he wanted from his live stock, demanded 
the price. The Aga said they were all at the service of the English officer, but 
declined taking anything, saying he was not a merchant. Englishman — 
insisted, but was pertinaciously refused ; and finding the Turk immovable 
asked him how he could show his gratitude for so handsome a present; the 
latter replied, that as all the Franks were hakeems (doctors), he should con- — 
sider himself amply repaid, if he would give his advice as to the treatment of 
a child who was dangerously ill. Our friend was obliged to confess his i 
rance of the healing art ; but on the following day brought the surgeon of the 
ship, under whose care, I believe, his daughter eventually recovered, whilst the 
old Aga’s heart was gladdened (hear it not Allah!) by a few dozen of good 
and prime port, which the wardroom mess unanimously voted to him. » 
4 Spani .— The name of this man is as familiar in Spain as 
those of Spring and Cribb are in England ;—the coolness he invariably dis- 
and the daring feats he sometimes performs, in his deadly game, are said 
to be almost incredible. 

He usually dispenses with the scarf, which is held before the bull to divert 
the attention the furious animal whilst dealing to it the coup de grace, 
frequently substituting for its folds the light silken fillet with which the hair 
of the Matador is generally bound up. | 

Qn some occasions he carries courage to the brink of foolhardiness. He has 
been known to take out his pocket-handkerchief, fearlessly approach the mad- 
dened bull, and, after wiping the foam from its mouth, to plunge the sword up 
tothe hilt between the shoulder-blades of the animal, ere it had recovered 
from the apparent surprise caused by his opponent's audacity. 

On another occasion, I have heard it oe 1.009 that waiting the charge of a 
particularly fierce “toro,” at the moment when the latter lowered his horns 
within a few inches of his body, Montes, nimbly springing over them, fixed him- 
self on his back, turned round, stood up a4 /Astley, and from that commanding 
position carried into effect the decree of death. 


It need scarcely be said, that a book made up of such matter as the 
foregoing, told precisely as men tell (or at least ought to teil) their 
travelling experiences over a friendly dinner-table, will find readers 
among all classes, and leave them (especially if they are critics) in a 
better temper than it finds them. 





SIR HENRY MORGAN, THE BUCCANEER.* 


Peruars there is nothing else in modern annals at once so ex- 
traordinary and so stirring as the accounts that are extant (written in 
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ing but “ choice” En Aopen ease ot 


relations, especially with ‘and ‘Po peer the 
part of the seventeenth pr , an dis Bebinking ote hes sith.” 
of all the exploits of mingled yalour and wickedness which at or 
trated and di the English nameduring the period refer 
those of the famous Sir Hen peat So CAT no 
one quality than the other. He was perhaps the most daring, 
accompli ruffian that ever drew a , or wielded a sword : 
this is a bold word to say, if we consider who have been his comtpetitors 
the game of war and bloodshed, from Alexander the Great, downwards. 
Nor would it perhaps be going too far to say, that, at certain periods of 
his extraordinary career, his views were as vast and comprehensive, as 
those of the greatest among his brother “ conquerors,” and quite as well 
calculated as theirs to carry his name to posterity as a benefactor of 
mankind. ‘Fate and metaphysical aid” prevailed however; and being 
too much of a voluptuary, and too little of a “ gentleman,” to ‘maintain 
the position he at one time assumed, as the commander of armies, 
and the admiral of fleets,—being, in fact, too fond (especially in his 
latter years) of his ease, his bottle, his mistress, and above all, himself, to 
act the part of a great “hero,” in Mr. Wordsworth’s or Mr. Carlyle’s 
sense of the phrase,—he pornos: other alternative, and lived and 
died an eminent scoundrel. It is not improbable rameter gayrrer 4 
may shake him up with some of his more heroic competitors for 
favour, and cry “ handy-dandy—which is the justice, which the thief?” 
In the mean time let us look at what Mr. Howard has made of this 
singularly well-adapted subject for an “ Historical Romance”——for an 
historical personage our bold buccaneer will certainly remain, whether 
we treat him as a hero or a felon. 

The author of “ Rattlin the Reefer” was one of the most able and 
original-minded men that we have had among us of late years; and (as 
it too often happens) he had but just felt the true use of his powers when 
he was called upon to resign them. The result is, that, although “ Sir 
H Morgan” is by many degrees the best work he ever produced, it is 
mad CH we had hoped some day or other tosee from him ; for the simple 
reason, however, as we cenceive, that he took up his a with too much 
haste, and finding a striking romance ready made to his hands, has left 
it rather too nearly what hi found it—has retained too much of its 
reality, and applied to it too little of his own imagination. The book is 
fearfully and painfully true to the actual hi of its i hero, 
and may be regarded. quite as much in the light of a “ Life” of Morgan 
the Buccaneer, as of a “ Romance,” taking the events of that life as hints 
for working out the writer's own conceptions, and putting in action his 
Own creations. 

Would we could say as much in disfavour of most would-be “ historical 
romances,”—which would in that case have something at least to recom- 
mend them, instead of being the mere impertinent falsifications of true his- 
tories which every body knows. And here we must point out another, and a 
very potent attraction belonging to Mr. Howard’s work (call it what we will 
—a memoir or a romatice), namely, that it relates a history more curious, 
important, and interesting than nine-tenths of that which we are made to 
learn as doggedly as we do our letters, but no line or fact of which ninety- 
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singh . aa ever before heard af. Miho ineventqubiapae 
as as. one among. greatest . as as 
the greatest\admirals, of his time and coun to mention him as 
the | ‘pirate that ever’ lived? Yet each'and all of these he un- 


greatest et mi 
was: witness ‘the historical po: of this sin inter- 


We extremely regret not being able to enter into a more detailed ex- 
amination of the work ;—-though its popular pretensions as a romance—— 
and as the best romance of a ar writer—will carry it at once into 
general reading, and render such an examination the less necessary. An 
extract, however, we must find room for. It will give a sufficing notion 
of the intense interest attached to the true portions of this work when we 
state, that ‘the following extract is one of them,—scarcely at all chan 
or exaggerated, and little added but the dialogue portion of it. 
negro actor in it is one who owes Morgan a deadly grudge of aw Cywns 
etapeing and thus he paysit. The mixture of the droll and ter- 

ible is very striking ; and the attainment of it, without pee 5 aguert id 
repulsive, is.one of this writer's fortes. By the by, it isa little curious 
that’some part of our hero's medical treatment in his last illness was 
like the “‘ cold water cure” of the modern Hecattykick of Priessnitz, 

Mc was a little surprised to hear that Hecattykick, whom he had before 
so dreadfully punished for his cheatery, had been for some time established at 
Kingston, in the double capacity of Obiman and physician, and that among the 
ignorant, high and low, his reputation and practice were extensive. It was 
some time before Morgan became reconciled to send for the learited Doctor 
Hecattykick, for he well knew the revengeful nature of the offended blacks, and 
he very rrenntly hesitated to place his life in the hands of one whom he had 
so | treated. However, as he rallied a little in health, so he did in cou- 

, and the fatal step was at length taken. 

tor Quashie Hecattykick made his appearance. He was in a court-dress 
coat of light green velvet, profusely trimmed with silver, and a good deal 
worn; his waistcoat was of silk, the groundwork of which could not be 
discovered, it was so much plastered with embroidery of the most glaring 
description. It was edged with broad gold lace, and its flaps descended consi- 
derably on the negro’s crooked thighs. His continuations were of scarlet, very 
much soiled, over which, and nearly meeting the flaps of his. waistcoat, were 
drawn a pair of flesh-coloured silk stockings, much darned, yet not so much.as 
to prevent sundry patches of the black shanks beneath being visible. _ His shoes 
were enormous because his feet were so, and the buckles enormous to keep in 
character with the shoes. He had round his neck a lace cravat, but it was so 
dirty that the nature of its texture could not be discerned. The whole was 
crowned with a full-bottomed flowing wig or peruke, profusely covered with 
flour, which ridiculously contrasted with the little of his jet-black face that was 
visible. The smallest conceivable three-cornered cocked-hat was placed under 
his left arm, and there was the black leathern hanger by which he should have 
carried his sword ; but alas for Doctor Quashie’s pride, although undoubtedly 
a free nigger, it had been taken from his side by the parish constable, and broken 
over, his head. But his principal glory consisted in his immense gold-headed 
cane, which he carried so pompously before him. It was much stouter and 
longer than that used b governor's own a. As Doctor Quashie 
entered, he cushioned the top of it on his “tha t nose. 

Loud was the cry of admiration from the black attendants. They coveted 
to be ill, that they might be cured by a physician so magnificent. His very 
appearance did Sir Henry Mo fod fc weak a be was he induc 


very long and refreshing fit of laughter. | This did not in the least discompose 
Doctor Hecattykick. After due solemnity, he pronounced that his patient 
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laboured under two visitations ; he was obeatied ™ by wolig‘t nd! black 
nigger,” and. he:was breeding ants in bis inside;:both of ‘which he ot y 
promised. to remove, and. therefore demanded -a! double. fee. » ‘The cunning 
ragga had enjoined secrecy on his dupe,,and_ stipulated for the. absence of: 
dy and all white persons whatever, during his visits, , Of course he 
was mumiificently paid beforehand. | food saites 
What the rascal did about ie nes no one _knew,—probably nothing ; 
but what he did ‘to Sir Henry apparent enough, and that poor man must 
have then had his intellects much prosti or he would not have suffered 
all the beastly indignities 'to which his’ perishing body was submitted: | 
We cannot record the disgusting operations ‘to which be -was: subjected. 
By the tortures that they brought, upon. him, the. Spaniards whom he:had 
racked and burned alive were fully avenged. . The last, however, settled the 
matter. The black doctor came with two assistants as black as himself, with. 
one” pail filled ‘with cold water, and another with an unctuous bluish dee 
With this clay and water they coated the unhappy Morgan to the. thickness of 
half an inch over his whole body, the clay being next to the skin. Thete were 
only his eyes, nose, and Cm left unplastered. He was then thrown into® 
his net. hammock, with ‘no other covering than the clay, and the two blacks‘ 
were left with him all night to keep the clay moist by continually opine it: 
with water from a large hair-brush. _“ This treatment,” Sir Hans. Sloane-very: 
naively remarks, “augmented his cough.” We should think it did, i 99 
This was given out by Doctor Quashie Hecattykick as the infallible process 
by which the cure would be all but instantaneous. No admittance was to, be 
allowed to any one until nine o'clock next morning, when the whole hduse- 
hold was to see their master eating rumpsteak and. pepperpot, and iri, 
sangaree for breakfast. All this the sable people fully believed, and some o 
the fools among the whites. | 55 tuaadickan 
Sir Henry Morgan passed a long night in bitter torments. “His breathing’ 
became so affected that.he could not speak, and the cold agonized all’h 
limbs, and struck through his vitals. If he could have risen, he would Have 
slain, or attempted to slay, the two demons who carefully kept him moist. « It 
would be impossible to describe that night of agony, and too painful if 
possible. i 
About seven in the morning Doctor Hecattykick came to pay his patient 
his last visit. He was evidently accoutred for travelling. No wig, no cane ;. 
he was now respectably dressed like a free negro. ‘There was a mee wylts'f 
in his countenance’ that was quite hideous. Sir Henry lay motionless, and, 
but for his short low breathings, apparently lifelesss. He was never more 
acutely alive in his mental faculties. es | 
“Hab him life yet, dah! pirate aoe him die hard, Massa Cesar, ‘ah! 
Annibal, you black niggars, him not d et—tink him sabbey what we say, 
Cesar? How you feel, massa gubernor that ’twas, eh! hearee to his dam 
teeth, grit, grit, grit—you member, sir, floggin poor black body "board Satisfac- 
tion, eh !—poor Quashie very hot then, gubernor too cold now, eh !—you no 
speakee—dere—tweak your dam ugly nose. Massa Sir Henry, you lub your 
doctor, eh! gib him gold watch for lub. Here, Cesar, gubernor, you member, 
you yellow color debbel, give ‘me plaster of brimstone and salt, ch nay 
nigger raw back—how you like, sar, your nice cold coatee obclean blue clay ? 
One pay toder—damme! no floggee no nigger no more—soon go die, debbel 
ob pirate—da, da, go to hell—get warm dere—Annibal, searchee—searchee.” 
And so the three thieves plundered the apartment of all the portable valua- 
bles, and found a great quantity of ready money also. This done, they each 
+ em various indignities upon the helpless yet perfectly sensible Sir Henry 
organ, and, as they left, informed the servants that he was in a sweet and 
refreshing sleep, and that he was not to be disturbed till ten o'clock, at which 
time the doctor would return to witness his perfect recovery. 
Neither the black doctor, Quashie Hecattykick, nor, his two assistants, were 
ever more heard of in Jamaica. 
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A RIDE ON HORSEBACK TO FLORENCE* 
Ws once chanced to meet with an honest doctor—(start not, reader— 


might, and in fact did, cures that were 
‘go potent art.” But this was very far from admitting that it could per- 
form a miracle ; which he may admit, if he should chance to light 
this pleasant book. Conceive a readable work of near eight hundred 
y printed pages, on a journey over a track so beaten, by book- 
writing travellers, that our En lish turnpike roads are (since the rails) 
ike the grass-grown streets of Wrdick or Genoa by comparison !—But 
when we state that the journey was performed on horseback, the wonder 
ceases :—add that both book and journey are the performances of a lady 
equestrian, and the miracle not merely sinks into an ordinary matter, 
but opens a vista of countless new volumes on topics that, although the 
pleasantest of all, have long been looked upon as utterly used up and 
exhausted. The “ Lady” to whom we are indebted for these agreeable 
volumes, a to have started from her home (a country one. of 
course—our London fair know nothing of riding on horseback but what 
pee. for that exercise in the park) accompanied by her anonymous 
d, D——, her pony Fanny, and gray mare, y Grizzle (not | 
in this case “ the better horse”), and John, an Irish groom—to have 
mounted the said Fanny in the cour of Meurice’s Hotel, at-Calais—and 
never to have dismounted,—barring bed-time and meals,—ti!l she 
reached her destination at Florence. It needs scarcely be stated that 
the little met with innumerable adventures,—pleasant as well as 
the reverse,—incident to their peculiar mode of getting over the ground ; 
and that these, as they form the most novel, form also the most inviting 
rtions of the book. But these, and a thousand more such, could not 
ve compensated for the hacknied character of the general topics treated 
of, had it not been for the animal spirits, the good humour, the patience 
under petty annoyances, the willingness to be pleased, and the desire and 
ity to our companions, that are inevitably incident to riding 
on horseback. As it is, however, the book is one of the pleasantest of 
its kind that we are acquainted with; and as useful as it is pleasant ;— 
useful to all travellers over the same tract—but especially to those who 
may have at once the nerve and the nous (for it requires a little of both) 
to perform it on horseback. 

o show the more than patience—the “ pleased alacrity”—with which 
this mode of travelling enables its practisers to face difficulties and dan- 
gers of no ordinary kind,—we will give a brief specimen of the “‘ Lady’s’’ 
adventure in crossing the Alps at a period when the road has just been 
broken up bya storm. The dwellers in towns and cities will scarcely 
credit, any more than our travelling “ Lady” did, the singular fact, that 
within a stone’s throw, as it were, of the great road which joins together 
France and Italy, there dwell whole families who Aad never seen a horse, 
until a yours glishwoman rode one all the way from Calais to en- 
lighten . The whole account of the contre-temps is full of interest, 
but we can only give three or four pages of it. Driven out of the vile 
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inn at the borherny Apm bale m aothat ortt travellers who had 
been short there by ‘the recent catastrophe, our‘equestrian pair 
determined to try their fortune at finding or making a way, but are soon 
on the point of returning in despair, —when they are accosted by # warder- 
Pt who provides them with a guide across a mountain track over 


uiera, which he thinks may be passable. 
uiera almost -hangs over Isella, andthe zigzag path’ up its 

commences from the broken road we had crossed after the 
morning. Over this our poor horses were led again, and 
the priest and officer, we commenced our ascent, the boy leading the way, 
climbing like a goat, and pulling up the guide, who, having never touched a 
horse’s rein before, rather hung by it than was of service ; D——— support- 
ing Grizzle, who was very frightened and awkward, and I bringing up the rear ; 
and though they were obliged to pause every ten steps for breath, often at a dis- 
tance; as the weight of my habit encumbered me, and this path is not even 
used by mules, and by the country people rarely to drive their cattle to the pas- 
tures, as there is a better on the other side the mountain. For the first five 
minutes we went on trusting it would improve after the first quarter of ap 
hour, because to turn became almost impossible, the track being at no part more 
than two feet broad, and winding in zi along the extreme verge above a 
torrent, which, though neither so broad nor deep as the Doveria, would, as 
Mercutio said, “serve,” and besides formed like an irregular stair of steps of 
stone two and three feet high, small and pointed, broad and smooth—I often 
used hands as well as feet, catching at rocks and roots—Poor Grizzle ‘went 
sorely against her will; only the boy and Fanny, who were far ahead, seemed 
to enjoy it. . 

As the road grew steeper, and I found I must have both hands free, I took off 
the skirt of my habit, and laid it over the latter’s saddle, thinking at:the time I 
never saw a prettier object than her little thorough-bred form in the guise of a 
packhorse, but stepping on with a demeanour as dignified as if she had been at 
a review in the Champde Mars. The path now became absolutely vertical, 
and the more difficult from its being over smooth loose ground. As we had 
dined lightly the day before and not breakfasted this, even on a cup of water, 
I have perhaps an excuse for the giddiness and fear produced by exhaustion, 
which took momentary possession of me, and certainly brought with them 
only real danger, for worn out by the scorching heat and harassing walk, I felt 
unable to climb higher, too giddy to look back, and unable to sit down, as 
the ground from its excessive slope afforded no support, and I was afraid 
of slipping in a minute from the height I had passed three hours -in at- 
taining. f believe I was going to scream, but I thought better of it, and’ 
seized a pine-branch and arrived at the stones and safer ground before D-—, 
who had therefore left Grizzle to her fate, could arrive to help me. Here 
was the first chalet, but it was locked, left by its owners, who were gone to the 
high pastures, and we were disappointed in our hoped-for draught of water. 
There was a spring, the boy said, half an hour’s walk farther, so we rested 
a few minutes and then went on patiently, though it was twelve o’clock, and 
we were parched with thirst ; and mountain air, renovating as it is, will not 
supply the place of all things. We were now in a tract of pine forest, and 
at its steepest part found our way barred by half-a-dozen Italian woodcutters, 
who were felling the trees, one of which lay across our path, D—— said 
afterwards he expected a worse adventure here, for we had a large sum in 
gold about us, and the odds were in their favour, besides that the ground was 
of such nature, that a push would have been sufficient to settle matters with- 
out trouble. The Italians were, however, better than their countenances ; 
they opened their dark eyes wider in wonder at the apparition of English 
horses there, but dragged aside the pine ; and when I, who had struck my 
foot against some roots and could get no farther, called to them to give me 
‘la mano,” goodnaturedly pulled me up, each consigning me to the broad 
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black hand of his comrade, so that I arrived at the summit of the mound with 
more ease than accompanied my climbings heretofore. After this followed a 
few steps of what the guide denominated plain. The direction of our road 


had , and now too high above the unseen Doveria to hear its roar, we 
looked through vistas of pines to those of the mountains on its opposite 
bank, a continuation of these forests without a symptom of the abyss 


between. We toiled on some time longer, D-—— casting back at me looks of 
ity, and I trying to smile, though I should have been puzzled to say for what. 

e found two juniper-berries and hips and haws, and shared them after the 
manner of the in the wood, but the delight was the spring, at which-we 
arrived at last, trickling from a rock. D—— bent the top of his hat into 
a hollow, and out of this cup we drank, I do not know how many draughts, 
but certainly the best in our lives; for my own part the relief it afforded 
seemed: to dispel all fatigue, and we went.on merrily, though our path lay 
,across the bed of a torrent, which, though hardly flowing, had still sufficient. 
water to make slippery its smooth shelving stones, polished like marble by its 
passage. 

The ascent continued, but it was no longer rapid, and half an hour brought | 
us on the mountain pastures at the summit, and among the chalets. We saw 
nobody ; the priest’s brother said it was not the hour for finding milk, so there 
was ing to be done but to lie down on the short fine grass, irrigated by a 
hundred rills, and let the horses drink from them, and drink ourselves out of 
the palm of our hands. The guide murmured for the fiftieth time “ paese del 
Diavolo,” and the boy laughed at me. Though he had knocked at one of 
these habitations and found no one, he was fortunately wrong as to the absence 
of, all, and the wondrous sight we indeed constituted there, attracted some of 
the half-wild mountain women, good looking and picturesquely-attired with 
bright kerchiefs on their heads, and cloth leggings instead of stockings on their 
feet, coarse brown jackets and blue cloth petticoats with a deep crimson border. 

The first who issued from the dwelling, seeing the perseverance with which 
I drank out of my hand from the mountain stream, came smiling to offer a long 
ladle, which was an admirable substitute. An old woman seeing, I suppose, 
that I looked pale and faint, plunged her hand into a long pocket and drew 
forth two apples. We accepted them with great gratitude, and asked if we 
could get some milk ; it really was not the hour, but several of the good natured 
creatures set forth different ways in search, and our first benefactress, who had 
left us for a moment, returned, this time her apron quite full of the small sweet 
apples, and with her half a dozen companions came close to watch us eat them, 
and say *‘ povero” and “ poverina” every minute, They asked the guide and 
the boy fifty questions without obtaining satisfactory answers, for they spoke 
a patois, which neither clearly comprehended. For ny own part, Giuseppe’s 
Swiss Italian was bad enough ; the boy spoke purely, for he was from the shores 
of the Lago Maggiore, but of this not a word in ten was intelligible to me. I 
understood, however, that the horses were even more than ourselves the objects 
of their curiosity. Their admiration was unwearied ; they walked round them 
and clapped their hands, and laughed to see them eat and drink, repeating 
some of the few Italian words they knew, “ Oh la bella bestia, la bella bestia,” 
aud that they had never seen a horse before.” 





FASCINATION.* 


Tue leading idea of the tale which gives a title to this work 
is indeed excellent, and is worked out with much cleverness, and 
to a most amusing result. A young French marquis of the time o¢ 
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Louis XV., is endowed by nature with such resistless powers of “ Fase 
cinatiou,’”” both mental and physical, that he “charms the very bird 
from off the trees.” Like a certain brilliant and conspicuous county 
man of his in our own day and city, there is, something: so, taking” 
about him, that the tradesmen insist onhis getting in their debt whether 
he will or no; the money-lenders’ force ‘him to borrow of them; the 
most ill-conditioned insist on doing him'services ; the lawyers are ‘*'too 
happy” to carry on his suits at their’Own Cost ;\ the women insist on 
marrying him; and even, the restive horses, that will be'ridden'by ~ 
body else, are as docile under his, hand, as a lady’s hagkney !' At ‘the 
outset of the story we find him penniless. and ianstless rests that 
his old tutor: is ‘* fascinated” to run away from college with, him, and 
become his chum in a miserable cinquiéme in Paris, rather. than lose 
sight of him, or let him go into the world without a Mentor ; and: the 
first (involuntary) exertion of his power is to fascinate ‘* five ells of 
amaranth-coloured Segovian cloth, and three ells of taffeta for'the 
lining,” into a new coat, at the hands of a poor tailor, out of’ pure 
inability on the part of the said tailor to resist seeing so fascinating a 
gentleman dressed like a gentleman ;—and so on, till at last, on a great 
ait falling in love with and offering to marry him, he declines.the 
honour till he has made himself in some sort worthy of it, by *t:fasci- 
nating” the three Aulic councillors, on whom the decision of a great 
lawsuit depends, to give it in his favour, against their honours, ‘their 
consciences, and their interests! This latter portion of the story {s’'so 
much superior, both in design and execution, to all the rest of it, that 
we are apt to think the early portions must. be the result of an, after- 
thought, with a view to extending the tale beyond its due limits; which 
is its only fault. The part in question, the scenes of which are laid in 
Germany, would make a capital subject fora comic drama, and we have 
little doubt they will be so employed. Tach of the Aulic councillors 
is a character, diametrically different from all the rest, and each is im- 
pressed with the belief (of what is in fact true) that the gay and gallant 
young Marquis they have made up their minds respectively to non- 
suit, is anything but what a marquis and a gentleman. ought to be-—in 
other words, that he in no particular resembles themselves. ..Such, 
however, is the versatility of his gifts and ‘accomplishments, that:by 
adopting for the nonce the respective characters and qualities of each, 
he gains his end with all. This part of the tale brings before us many 
lively, amusing, and characteristic scenes. We cannot, however, ap- 
‘prove of the unhappy close to the story ; though the writer has doubt- 

ess adopted it from the original source (the Memoirs of the Maréchal 
de Crequy),-on which the tale is founded. 

With this single exception, the tale is highly amusing; it is full.to 
overflowing of incident, animation, and variety, and affords an excel- 
lent picture of the condition of French society in almost all its de- 
_— about twenty years before the Revolution,—from the shop- 

oard and little back-parlour of the jobbing tailor in the Rue St. 
Honoré, with his virago wife and his sentimental apprentice, to the 
gardens and court of Versailles, with all their gorgeous and glitterin 
denizens. But the pictures of the social manners of the time whic 
will still more amuse and interest the general reader, are those arising 
out of the ‘‘ fascinating” hero’s adventures with the three members of 
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the Aulic council; the jolly old hunting and woman-hating Baron of 
Henferester, the learned Doctor re ep Sphex, and the henpecked 
gourmand, Flacsinfingen. The whole of this portion of the tale is 
conceived and conducted in so dramatic a spirit, that it might~be 
worked into a comic. drama by a few hours’ trouble, and be put upon 
the stage with a certainty of success. The picture of the Hall in the 
ancient Manor-house of a German baron of the old school, is drawn 
with singular truth and force, and is worthy of Cattermole’s pencil: 
there is not a touch of anything modern or newfangled about it. . The 
following description of the arrival of the baron at home after a long 
day's peeting is full of spirit, and will convey a fair impression of the 
style in which this story is written. . i 


The lord of Henferester was about fifty years of age, of colossal height, .. 
and Herculean strength. On entering the hall, he threw down hiscap upon the 
dresser. His fair hair was cut short; while his beard, which he only shaved 
on council days, was so thick and abundant, that his face was nearly covered. . 
His feattires, strongly defined and bronzed by the open air, were somewhat 
hard, but of a noble expression. 

His old green vest, buttoned up to the chin, was dripping with wet. His 
leather breeches, black with age, and his heavy boots coming up to his 
thighs were cased with mud ; while his girdle was garnished with horn-handled 
hunting-knives. Slung over his chest was his horn, and he held in his hand a 
hanting-whip and rifle. Having delivered up the last-mentioned articles to his 
major-domo, who hung them carefully up, he advanced to the fire with a dissa- 
tisfied look ; distributed a few kicks of his boot to disperse the dogs, and sat 
down heavily in the old oak-chair, crying out to the hounds in an irritated 
voice, “ Back, back there! you are only worthy to turn the spit yonder, instead 
of pursuing noble animals in the chase. Give in after five hours’ run, because 
the boar’s hole was a little too thorny? You are become precious delicate, 
forsooth! Even you, old beast Ralph!” cried he, lashing out a smart kick at 
a very fine hound. 

The major-domo, perceiving the ill-humour of his lord alluded to more suc- 
cessful days. 

“TI can understand his lordship’s discontent,” said he, ‘so little accustomed 
as he is to such ill-fortune, but—” 

“ Enough, enough !” cried his lordship. “ Prithee, serve the venison. I 
want my supper, for fam as hungry asa wolf. The boar took us as far as 
the forest of Henterpressen.” 

“ My lord must admit that the dogs were not so much in fault. But will not 
my lord be pleased to change his coat—he is so very wet?” 

“ Change, quotha? Why, what the devil—master Selbitz, am I turned 
milksop ?” cried the irritated sportsman. ‘“ Do you take me for a young lady 
ora Frenchman ?—do I ever change when I return from hunting ?—do my 
dogs change ?—do my horses change ?” 

* No, certainly not, my lord. But your lordship’s clothes smoke like a 
washing-tub.” 

“ Well, well! That proves that the humidity is evaporating.” 

“ But, my lord—” 

“ Hold your tongue, sir!—Selbitz the ass—Selbitz the chatterbox as you 
are—and give me a glass of kirschenwasser.” Then, seeing the letter upon his 
plate, he added, “ What the deuce is this, master Selbitz ?” 

" ont letter brought by express from the Count of Hasfeld,” replied the 

omo. 

“To the devil with business to-night ’” cried Henferester. “It is quite 
= to go to Vienna twice a week,” said his lordship, opening the letter, 
“ wi being troubled at home.” He then read the following epistle :— 
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I beg leave to apprize you, my dear Baron, that the French: Marquis 
Létoritre will arrive at your house to-day, to solicit you respecting his lawsuit. 
I need not recall to your mind the almost formal promise you ie. sgn to act 
with your two colleagues in furthering the interests of the Duke of Branden- 


bourg.” : 
ns *“T have the honour i 
: iy 


** What the devil can this Frenchman want jhere ?” exclaimed the irritable 
lord. \“ By the holy kings ef Cologne! I never have a moment's quiet. Here 
is this} Versailles fop coming to worry me like a boar in its hold, In my opinion, 
his suit is already lost—that is, half lost. What can he want-now?, Does he 
suppose I can feel interested about an effeminate fop, who embroiders and 
wears rouge and patches? But, pest take it ! how to avoid the fellow?’ Ifhe 
come, I must give him hospitality. Vienna is fifteen leagues from hence. How 
am I to send him back? ‘To the devil, I say, with all lawyers and lawsuits ! 
Should he come to-night he must sleep here,—and where, pray? One might 
as well have a lying-in in the house as a Frenclt fop.” aevage ad 

The Baron stamped on the floor with rage, as he observed to his major. 
domo, “ A Frenchman will be here to-night—a Marquis—about snian ee 
business. I cannot let him return to Vienna in such weather as this. Where 
the dence can we lodge him ?—TI dare say he has as many bandboxes asia 
woman !” . 

- Me my lord, I scarcely know, unless it be in the rat-garret,” replied 
elbitz. | 

“ With all my soul—be it so!” cried his lordship, ironically. “And in order 
that he may have a favourable notion of the hospitality of my chateau, mind 
that there be silk curtains to the bed, pillars of eider-down, fine, Holland 
sheets, — candles in china candelabra, and let his bed be warmed with 
ashes of aloes-wood.—Do you hear, sir?” 

“TI do, my lord!” replied Selbitz, dishing up the venison, the pork and 
sauerkraut, and delighted with the jocularity of his master, “ Be sure, m 
lord, I will fulfil your lordship’s instructions. The straw of the mattress sh 
be shaken up,—the coverlid well beat,—all the cobwebs swept away,—that the 
moonlight may not be obstructed ; and finally, since he isso particular, his bed 
shall be warmed by the turnspit !” 

Heuferester appeared vastly diverted by this facetious manner of describing 
the rat-garret ; which in all respects resembled his own chamber, for he was 
completely indifferent to the common necessities of life. 

“* To table, to table!” cried his lordship, drawing his knife from his girdle. 

At that moment a postboy’s horn was heard without. 

‘It is perhaps this damned Marquis!” cried he. “ Here—Erhard!—Sel- 
bitz! Run to meet the fellow—run!” 

And, rising from his seat, the Baron observed, — 

“He must be possessed by the devil, to travel in such weather! Bless his 
soul! on the soft cushions of his travelling-carriage he is much better off than 
under my roof! Well, well! let us have a Jook at this pink of a man—the 
most effeminate of the effeminate court of France !” 

And in spite of his disinclination, the Baron stepped out to welcome his 
newly-arrived guest. 


This capital story occupies an entire third of the whole work, The 
other tales, which are six in number, are chiefly illustrative of the 
French manners and society of various periods, including the present, 
and are full of interest and variety. They are offered by the editor, as 
‘‘ specimens of the most popular writers of France ;”’ and they convey 
a very favourable impression of the light literature of our mercurial 
neighbours. 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY. 
one 


For a long time past the Editor has felt the want of some short mode of 
ication with his Correspondents. The inconvenience of troubling 
Mercury on every petty occasion, and the impossibility of personal interviews 
with so man indvelduals, and at such various distances, were sufficiently appa- 
rent ; but the remedy was not so obvious. At last, after a casual visit to St. 
Paul’s, the idea occurred of devoting a department of the so gare the 
famous Gallery in the Cathedral, to the circulation of confidential gossip. In 


of the latter pages of the spe- 
cally appropriated tothe purpose and it is ie eg rae x db pea hea 
n will reverberate quite loud enough for the deafest and most distant of 
our friends. In fact, many persons will hear from us by reading this portion 
aloud. Listeners must not, however, be surprised should some of its murmurs 
be unintelligible. Sounds, that to one ear may seem as unmeaning as the 
* Wulla-wulla-wulla” of Hook’s skipper, may convey to another organ the 
most significant syllables. It must be remembered aso, that to different par- 
ties the same sentence’ may imply very opposite things. For example, the 
poetical line, “tand rifle all the breathing spring,” would only denote to an En- 
spe a gathering of flowers, but to a Kentuckian, the shooting some animal 
its leap. Our allusions may be local or personal. What is as puzzling as a 
riddle at Chichester, may be as explicit as an oath at York—a hint as obscure 
to John Canoe as a to a blind horse, may be as clear as the sun at noon- 
day, and no eclipse, to Davy Jones, But verb. sat. M 
To begin, our echoes cannot be better employed than in. repeating a ‘few 
sirdd Gen Cornwall :— Hi 


** Assome person is now employing his time in writing letters to many no- 
blemen and gentlemen, in my name, soliciting subscriptions, liberty of dedica- 
tion, &c., to asupposed publication of mine, will-you allow me the ‘opportt- 
nity of stating in your columns, that all such letters are Forgeries): 6°). / 8 

' “ I am, &C.5) : ; 
: _* B, W. Procren. 
rey Feb. 3, 1842.” . x st 


We cannot fairly interfere in the literary wager. Nor do we see how ala e 
list of Subscribers can determine the ity of an ‘unpublished’ work. 
Many persons: subscribe to books they never intend to , and’ certainly 
would not relish or approve. Some striking examples of this evil practice are 
lying before us, and may be exhibited in our next number. A poem/on'the 
ets ought to be written in Pool measure. 


Is Emily, of Durham, herself or her brother ? 


To B.—We have not heard that the quaker uniform is hereafter to be drab 
turned up with Prussian blue. The royal compliment was to the Friend, not 
to the Society. In fact, in Prussia quakerism is practitally discouraged by 
compelling every male subject to become a soldier. at 


W. H.—Had better consult some first-rate Latinist... Oar own impression is 


that ora pro nobis, does not mean “ Hooray for.us.” j-wiisdiz 


The communication from a “ Borough Magistrate ” is on.asubject iec reais ' 
tical for our pages. All we have learned, personally, from Ag a a OY 


bates on Corn is, that no M. P. knows to cut it. 


